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DBiurntimi, 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON,  G.C.B, 

Her  Majesty's  First  Lord  of  tJte  Treasury. 

My  Lord, 

"  Changes,  critical  and  momentous," 
have  occurred  in  the  short  interval  since  I  had  the 
honour  of  dedicating  my  First  Curriculum,  to 
your  Lordship. 

The  liberties  of  Great  Britain  have  gained 
by  your  skilful  administration,  and  as  they  are  the 
life  of  its  constitution,  so  has  this  strengthened 
under  the  manly  freedom  which  you  assert,  and 
which  you  exemplify  with  great  capacity,  to  be  its 
distinguishing  glory. 

The  advancing  periods  of  civilization  are  but 
stages  of  progress  from  lesser  to  greater  light  and 
safety.  I  know  not  a  shadow  that  owes  its  origin 
to  your  name,  and,  therefore,  with  your  Lordship's 


VI  DEDICATION. 

permission;  under  such  auspices,  I  submit  another 
series  of  disquisitions,  upon  the  Constitution  of  the 
Blood,  to  the  notice  of  the  community,  and 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  Servant, 

JOHN  SPURGIN. 


11,  Great  Cumberland  Street, 
Hyde  Park. 


PREFACE. 


I  have  dwelt  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  Blood 
at  greater  length  than  I  intended  at  the  outset, 
but  its  properties  of  fluidity  and  warmth,  required 
an  extended  consideration,  in  order  to  prepare  my 
reader  for  the  important  subject  of  its  determina- 
tion and  resulting  organization,  on  which  faculty, 
or  capability  in  its  entire  range,  depends. 

In  the  preface  to  my  First  Curriculum,  I  said 
"  as  a  physician  I  have  to  do  with  human  nature 
as  I  find  it  in  reference  to  all  its  faculties,  whe- 
ther corporeal  or  mental,  and  I  have  also,  through 
a  long  career  of  observation,  sought  out  such  prin- 
ciples for  my  guidance  as,  according  to  my  expe- 
rience, best  meet  the  exigencies  of  humanity,  and 
are  best  calculated  to  promote  and  re-establish  its 
welfare.     And  further,  I  have  endeavoured  fco 
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place  my  philosophy,  my  experience,  and  my  mis- 
sion, on  a  broad  basis,  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
utmost  usefulness." 

I,  therefore,  avail  myself  of  a  few  instances,  as 
records  of  encouragement  to  proceed  with  my 
undertaking. 

One  Correspondent,  upon  the  appearance  of  my 
First  Curriculum,  addressed  me  in  these  words, — 
"  I  have  read  your  work,  The  Physician  for  All, 
$c,  through,  and  I  cannot  resist  the  gratification 
of  saying  it  is  the  most  truly  scientific,  philo- 
sophical, and  useful  work  I  ever  perused,  and  it 
must  be  a  great  gratification  to  yourself  to  feel 
the  general  service  it  is  likely  to  be  of." 

This  was  from  one  of  the  first  practical  chemists 
of  the  day. 

Another  wrote, — "  We  have  read  your  book,  and 
are  delighted  with  it.  I  think  you  have  contrived 
to  mix  up  so  much  of  amusement  and  general  in- 
struction on  physiological  subjects  with  the  medical 
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learning  contained  in  it,  as  to  make  it  an  accept- 
able book  to  the  general  reader." 

This  was  from  one  of  the  highest  members  of 
the  Judicial  Bench. 

Another  Correspondent  wrote  as  follows  ;  — 
"You  are  a  bold  man  to  have  ventured  to  dis- 
charge such  a  heavy  broadside  at  all  charlatans 
and  their  proceedings.  But  I  trust  that  there  is 
sufficient  truth  and  good  sense  in  the  world  to 
cause  your  honest  and  manly  conduct,  and  your 
opinions  delivered  with  so  much  force  and  such 
absence  of  asperity,  to  redound  to  your  great  ad- 
vantage. 

"  No  good  can,  I  fear,  be  ever  expected  from 
Bills  to  reform  the  profession." 

This  was  from  a  Regius  Professor  of  an  English 
University. 

Another  wrote, — "  Your  work  gratified  me  by 

unfolding  those  sublime  views  on  the  composition 

of  the  blood,  and  its  manifold  changes  under  the 

influence  of  disease,  which  are  alone  cognizable  to 

the  able  physician  and  the  acute  philosopher. 

b 
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"This  idea  is  practically  carried  out  in  the  pro- 
gress of  your  work,  and  it  would  be  completed,  if 
you  would  proceed  with  your  intention  of  adding 
to  the  subject,  the  determination  of  that  important 
fluid  in  the  animal  economy,  its  curative  and  sus- 
taining attributes,  as  well  as  its  relations  to  all  the 
physiological  functions  of  life ;  provided  that  could 
be  done  in  a  way  likely  to  attract  the  merely 
analytic  mind  of  men  of  science  at  the  present 
day ;  a  task,  I  must  confess,  of  great  difficulty. 

"  That  you  will  put  down  empiricism,  either 
allopathic  or  homoeopathic,  I  much  doubt,  seeing 
that  mankind  appear  to  me  to  prefer  trickery  to 
honesty,  —  presumption  to  science,  —  but  among 
the  calm  reflective  few  your  book  will  tell,  and  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  it  realized  Seneca's  pro- 
phetic assertion,  "  Paucis  natus  est  qui  populum 
setatis  suse  cogitat ;  venient  qui  sine  ofFensa,  sine 
gratia  judicent.'  " 

This  was  from  a  General  Practitioner  in  large 
country  practice,  whose  philosophical  mind  gives 
lustre  to  his  practical  skill. 

i 

Another  Correspondent  wrote, — "  I  am  anxious 
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to  get  your  book,  the  more  so,  as  I  saw  it  on  a 
table  the  other  day,  and  was  much  pleased  with 
the  page  I  opened.  It  breathes  a  fine  tone  of 
high  pitched  morality,  which  is  a  thing  too  much 
overlooked,  if  not  scouted,  at  the  present  day." 

Again,  in  a  subsequent  letter, — "  Allow  me  to 
thank  you  for  your  valuable  book,  which  I  have 
read  through.  I  can  now  only  confirm  what  I 
said  in  my  note,  and  express  the  pleasure  and 
profit  I  have  derived  from  it." 

This  was  from  a  London  surgeon. 

So  that  from  divers  sources,  an  admission  of 
utility  establishes  a  footing  for  my  efforts,  and 
according  to  their  object,  despite  the  short-comings 
of  personal  influence  and  worldly  eminence.  I 
am  content,  nevertheless,  that  facts  should  utter 
what  reason  dictates,  and  that  both  reason  and 
fact  can  be  perceived  to  coincide  with  the  re- 
vealed purpose  for  which  they  were  established 
in  creation. 


The  term  Formative  Force,  I  do  not  use  in  an 
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indefinite  sense,  its  productions  being  the  definite 
language  that  illustrates  its  operations  universally. 
As  well  might  the  natural  philosopher  be  silent 
about  the  gravitating  and  other  forces  of  nature, 
when  treating  upon  the  properties,  motions,  and 
laws  of  the  material  world,  as  that  the  Physician 
should  refrain  from  the  mention  of  a  Formative 
Force,  Mind  or  Life,  when  he  is  studying  the 
resulting  tendencies,  actions,  and  phenomena  of 
a  living  body,  or,  of  embodied  voluntary  and  sensi- 
tive capabilities.  The  former  class  is  mensurable 
by  spaces,  times,  and  degrees ;  the  latter  is  appre- 
ciable by  states,  reasons,  and  determinations.  The 
one  is  as  the  settled  fulcrum  for  the  countless 
manifestations  of  the  other,  whilst  both  unite  in 
securing  perpetuity,  by  continued  multiplication, 
correspondently  with  the  Eternity  and  Infinity  of 
Him  from  Whom  they  derive  their  origin,  their 
duration,  and  their  power,  for  divine  ends  and 
heavenly  purposes,  with  ever-varying  beauty  and 
enjoyment. 


THE 
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SECOND  CUKMCULUM. 


I  concluded  niy  first  Curriculum  by  stating  that, 
"  whilst  continuing  my  disquisitions  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Blood  I  shall  gradually  introduce  the  inter- 
esting subject  of  its  Determination,  embracing  as  it 
does,  the  organization  to  which  it  is  determined  for 
general  and  specific  uses."  —  I  had  previously  re- 
marked that,  as  I  was  engaged  in  the  wide  field  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Blood,  I  could  not  decline  an  allu- 
sion to  the  tubercular  consumption  which  humiliates 
human  wisdom  and  presumptuous  art  alike. 

In  no  instance  of  perverted  constitution  of  blood,  is 
a  destruction  of  organic  substance  more  manifest  as  its 
consequence,  than  in  phthisis,  or  consumption;  its 
effects  are  seen  in  every  organ  of  the  body,  where 
the  serous  fluids  are  the  subjects  of  preparation  for  a 
higher  condition,  thus  they  especially  fall  upon  mem- 
branous, upon  cellular,  and  upon  glandular  structures. 

To  such  perverted  constitution  there  is  a  strong  here- 
ditary tendency ;  a  taint  of  fluid  nature  is  propagated 
beyond  the  power  of  the  solid  tissues,  howsoever  skilfully 
organized,  to  rectify. 
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With  all  the  wise  determination  of  the  organic  ele- 
ments, of  nerves  and  blood-vessels  to  wit,  to  constitute 
the  membranous  and  cellular  compages  of  the  lungs, 
and  to  receive  the  sanguineous  volume  from  the  heart, 
they  cannot  work  perpetually  in  opposition  to  the 
vitiating  tendency; — the  vice,  in  concentrated  form, 
will  settle  at  length  in  the  interstitial  spaces  of  some 
pulmonary  lobule  or  lobe,  and,  under  the  appellation  of 
tubercle,  it  commences  a  course  of  mischief,  with  cha- 
racteristics peculiar  to  itself,  both  local  and  general,  to 
which  the  entire  economy  succumbs  with  greater  or 
less  certainty  and  rapidity.  The  lungs  with  their  para- 
mount functions  and  multifarious  uses,  labour  increas- 
ingly under  their  increasing  inability  to  prolong  the 
life  of  the  body.  The  heart,  in  mutual  sympathy,  beats 
with  accelerated  rhythm,  and  with  a  lively  sensibility  to 
the  invading  peril ; — it  moreover  indicates,  by  the  cha- 
racter of  its  pulsations,  the  distressing  nature  of  the 
malady, — for  all  is  irritated,  all  is  irritation,  at  the 
presence  of  a  fell-destroying  enemy,  baffling  the  power 
of  nature,  or  the  skill  of  art,  to  expel. 

A  quick  pulse,  under  a  seemingly  general  healthy 
condition  of  body,  is  the  circumstance  most  to  be  mis- 
trusted, and  most  requiring  notice ;  for  it  is  the  strong- 
est indication  of  incipient  organic  mischief.  The  eye 
and  the  ear  of  the  "  Physician  for  All "  may  here  be 
anticipated  by  his  touch — not  but  that  his  every  sense 
should  be  awake  at  all  times  against  every  disturbing 
cause,  either  physical  or  mental.  The  wariness  of  the 
serpent,  without  its  wiliness,  is  the  expressive  emblem 
of  his  vocation  :  well  may  it  cling  to  the  rod  of  power, 
and  be  subservient  to  the  goodness  and  the  wisdom  of 
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a  god-like  man.  Yes,  his  every  sense,  as  the  lowest 
faculties  of  his  function,  should  be  exercised  vigilantly 
against  the  incursions  of  evil,  as  a  fitting  preparation 
for  his  task  in  their  detection  and  removal. 

But  the  touch,  as  the  most  universal  sense,  is  the  first 
to  be  admonished  of  an  impending  and  consuming  peril, 
and  the  heart's  quickened  pulsations  in  coincidence 
with  a  frequency  of  little  coughs,  are  the  most  common 
indices  of  declining  health,  strength,  and  life  of  the 
body.  I  have  never  seen  these  two  points  coincident 
and  persistent,  without  witnessing,  under  a  varied  field 
of  observation,  the  subsequent  ravages  of  consumption. 
I  have  seen  them,  indeed,  coincident,  and  by  timely  and 
judicious  measures  removed  them, — and  this,  long  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Stethoscope  as  an  instru- 
ment of  detection. 

Not  unfrequently  do  I  meet  with  ci-devant  patients 
who  had  presented  these  symptoms,  but  who  did  not 
consult  me  so  much  on  account  of  them  as  by  reason  of 
a  slight  spitting  of  blood,  or  of  reddened  mucus.  One 
of  my  earliest  cases  was  a  young  lady,  who  resided  in  a 
then  suburb  of  London.  With  what  amount  of  anxiety 
I  watched  it  from  week  to  week,  may  be  in  part  con- 
jectured from  the  fact  of  my  peripatetic  excursions  in 
that  direction  having  accomplished  a  distance  of  at 
least  three  hundred  miles.  I  had  an  eye  to  a  curative 
result  rather  than  to  emolument, — in  the  former  respect 
I  was  gratified,  and  in  the  latter  contented  with  a  cheque 
for  fifteen  pounds,  to  add  to  a  year's  earnings  of  about 
one  hundred  guineas,  as  a  very  successful  second  year's 
operation ;  especially  when  compared  with  the  result  of 
the  first,  which  amounted  to  nine  guineas  • — the  early 
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struggles  of  the  Physician  are  trying  enough,  but  the 
later  may  be  far  worse.  The  patient  of  that  day  is  now 
living,  who  might  not  have  been  so  but  for  the  diligent 
adherence  to  the  plan  established  by  long  experience 
in  our  art,  of  combating  and  overcoming  obstructions, 
of  removing  congestive  accumulations  of  blood,  of  sub- 
duing inflammatory  indications  as  they  may  be  present- 
ing themselves,  and  of  regulating  the  natural  functions 
according  to  rising  requirements.  All  these  and  many 
other  points  were  attended  to  with  the  most  scrupulous 
vigilance,  and  under  a  sense  of  a  deep  responsibility;  they 
together  constituted  a  great  fact  in  my  early  career,  on 
which  I  cannot  but  reflect  with  great  satisfaction  as  the 
foundation  for  my  pretension  to,  and  claim  upon,  public 
confidence  at  this  my  "  ninth  hour "  of  worldly  ser- 
vice. This  case,  indeed,  is  but  a  specimen  of  the  labour 
of  many  "  physicians  for  all "  who  are  upon  the  same 
race-course  of  life,  and  who  are  now  required  to  enter 
the  lists  of  competition  for  a  spurious,  rather  than  for  a 
wholesome,  faith  in  their  ability  to  manage  the  direst 
forms  of  disease.  I  say  a  spurious  faith,  and  I  may  even 
designate  it,  a  morbid  faith  also  ;  for  it  indicates  a  low 
condition  of  the  rational  faculty  extensively  prevailing, 
bringing  accessions  of  subjects  to  our  madhouses,  hos- 
pitals, unions,  and  gaols. 

When  puberty  is  a  characteristic  of  the  male  or  fe- 
male human  economy,  the  equilibrium  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  is  subject  to  incessant  disturbance. 
All  the  faculties  of  human  nature  are  now  warmed 
with  life's  richest  glow,  their  inherent  and  animat- 
ing love  is  looking  out  for  its  objects,  with  all  the 
power  and  strain  of  earnest  attention.    Their  play  is 
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initiated  from  a  happy  influence,  for  they  owe  their 
beginnings  to  the  source  of  happiness,  and  they  look  to 
it  as  their  end  and  destiny.  They  heed  not  the  dis- 
ordering and  the  disturbing,  the  tempestuous  and  the 
alluring  actions  which  their  unresisted  passions  may 
expose  them  to.  They  yield  rather  than  resist :  they 
comply  rather  than  deny.  These  faculties  in  all  their 
range  of  action, — from  high  spiritual  capability  through 
reason's  wide  domain,  and  through  all  sensuous  experi- 
ence, down  to  every  corporeal  affection  and  impression, 
— fall  upon  the  lungs  and  upon  the  heart  by  the  omni- 
present channels  of  the  nerves,  to  disturb  the  equilibrium 
of  nature,  and  the  equable  distribution  of  the  blood. 

No  wonder  then,  that  at  this  consummating  period 
of  development,  the  lungs  should,  of  their  spongy  tex- 
ture, be  subjected  to  surcharge  and  even  to  surfeit  of 
blood, — of  blood  charged  with  serous  and  likewise 
chylous  impurities,  or  with  ill-digested  material  to  dis- 
tend their  delicate  net  work  of  vessels,  and  render  them 
the  sources  of  the  albuminous  depositions,  which  insti- 
tute the  horrid,  the  destructive  tubercle  and  its  tragic 
exhibitions.  Nor  need  we  wonder  at  the  haemoptysis, — 
the  blood-spitting — incident  to  this  period,  when  the  full 
developed  larynx  with  its  matured  power  of  voice  sends 
down  to  every  diminutive  air-cell,  through  the  tracheal 
pipe  and  bronchial  tubes,  such  thrilling  vibrations  as 
may  snap  the  finer  chords,  as  it  were,  of  the  harp- 
iEolian,  and  present  the  broken  blood-vessel  for  appre- 
hension and  alarm. 

How  numerous  are  the  instances  of  a  hasty  surrender 
to  death,  at  the  period  when  puberty  has  attained  the 
promise  which  life's  developments  were  insuring.  The 
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fatal  engines  are  being  constructed  in  the  pulmonic 
chambers,  out  of  the  very  refuse  and  dregs,  which  are 
there  insidiously  accumulating  as  an  irremovable  ob- 
truction  to  the  all-necessary  respiratory  function.  The 
blood  suffers  correspondently :  it  returns  to  the  heart 
laden  with  half  sanguified  materials,  to  be  consigned 
along  the  arterial  channels  to  liver,  kidneys,  skin,  &c, 
according  to  the  preparation  and  even  the  anticipation  of 
its  most  wise  economy ;  for  this  economy  is  prepared  to 
meet  as  well  as  to  anticipate  a  world  of  necessity,  and 
likewise  declares  how  it  is  disordered,  by  the  condition  of 
the  effete  and  excrementitious  discharges  themselves. 
Yes  !  this  economy  is  ever  prepared  for  the  war  to  which 
its  constituent  elements  are  subjected.  Would  that  man's 
moral  and  political  economy  were  prepared  in  like  man- 
ner also, — to  say  nothing  of  an  inherent  power  and  aim  to 
keep  off  the  causes  of  disturbance  altogether, — as  the 
ground  on  which  it  stands,  even  under  its  worst,  its 
hopeless  conflicts. 

"  As  long  as  there  is  life,  there  is  hope,"  is  an  old  re- 
fuge for  the  physician  as  he  replies  to  the  oft  put  question, 
"Is  there  any  hope,  doctor?"  Yes,  it  may  be  truly 
said,  as  long  as  there  is  life  there  is  hope,  where  de- 
struction of  organic  substance  has  not  proceeded  to  an 
extent  beyond  a  reply  to  organic  requirement ;  but  in 
phthisical  disorganization,  the  process  is  rarely  arrested, 
by  reason  of  the  constitutional  taint  persisting  to  baffle 
nature  and  art  alike. 

To  work,  therefore,  upon  the  curability  of  consump- 
tion, is  to  prey  upon  the  pardonable  credulity  of  the 
hopeful  at  the  cost  of  honesty  and  fair  dealing.  Such 
workers  must  be  content  to  take  a  discreditable  stamp, 
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and  to  be  repudiated  by  the  faculty  who  do  not  profess 
to  re-organize  a  disorganized  portion  of  the  lungs.  Hair, 
nails,  skin,  are  reproduced ;  blood  vessels,  nerves,  mem- 
branes, and  the  like,  may  grow  in  the  way  of  extension 
from  their  sound  correlatives ;  but  degenerating  struc- 
tures, such  as  are  tuberculated  lungs,  can  never  be  re- 
stored— they  may  be  separated  from  sounder  parts,  and 
adhesions,  cicatrices,  or  scars  may  be  exhibited.  This 
happy  event,  however,  by  no  means  sanctions  any  party 
in  his  professing  to  cure  consumption.  No  one,  in- 
deed, can  be  honest  who  holds  to  such  profession  in 
order  to  win  practice. 

Admitting  that  such  an  event  does  happen,  it  supplies 
a  ground  of  hope  to  a  certain  extent,  and  it  also  sup- 
plies a  ground  for  judicious  efforts  to  be  made  by  the 
"  Physician  for  All."  There  cannot  be  a  better  field  for 
the  exercise  of  our  art  than  this :  we  have  to  labour 
against  hereditary  predisposition  and  its  sad  conse- 
quences ;  the  struggle  needs  skilful  direction,  and  even 
long  and  wide  experience.  The  constitutional  taint  is 
the  primary  consideration ;  it  is  the  point  first  to  be 
dealt  with ;  and  if  it  be  asked,  what  best  arrests  or  even 
counteracts  its  tendency  to  the  production  of  organic 
change,  I  would  answer,  continuous  change  of  air. 
Travelling  by  easy  journeys  I  have  seen  decidedly  bene- 
ficial, in  cases  where  large  portions  of  the  lungs  have 
been  implicated  in  mischief.  The  expectoration  has 
disappeared,  even  as  smoke  does  from  extinguishing 
embers;  the  strength  and  flesh  have  returned  even  as 
after  a  wasting  fever — every  process  that  is  indicative  of 
health  and  necessary  to  it,  has  been  re-established. 
Change  of  air,  not  medicine,  was  the  remedy.  Precau- 
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tion  against  the  operation  of  hurtful  causes  is,  of  course, 
to  be  observed,  and  this  persevcringly.  It  matters  not 
where  the  traveller  goes,  provided  he  avoids  the  ex- 
tremes of  cold  and  wet :  a  command  of  comfort  is  in- 
dispensable ;  and,  with  these  requisites,  the  patient  can 
present  an  example  of  an  improving  constitution  not- 
withstanding its  hereditary  predisposition.  The  ex- 
ample at  once  becomes  a  lesson  and  an  encouragement : 
it  teaches  us  how  a  disorganizing  process  can  be  ar- 
rested by  a  remedy  that  is  favourable  to  the  welfare  of 
the  blood.  It  is  this  fluid,  in  its  widest  acceptation, 
that  is  most  favourably  and  most  beneficially  affected. 
The  cough  soon  diminishes,  for  the  lungs  are  getting 
rid  of  the  chief  sources  of  their  irritation.  Every 
inspiration  brings  fresh  aerial  nutriment  to  the  great 
volume  of  the  blood  from  which  the  lungs  derive  their  life 
as  well  as  the  subject  of  their  action.  Every  exspira- 
tion  throws  off  impurities  from  the  blood  with  increas- 
ing freedom ;  so  that  a  reciprocation  of  benefits  ensues 
for  mutual  weal.  The  skin  is  proportionately  spared 
its  early  task  of  emitting  those  big  watery  drops  which 
tell  of  the  body's  deep  distresses,  alternating  as  this  dif- 
fused organ  does  with  the  more  concentrated  liver  and 
kidneys,  in  pouring  forth  such  liquid  discharges  as  refuse 
matters  from  the  ill-assimilated  blood. 

It  being  the  blood  alone  by  which  the  body  lives,  it 
can  be  understood  how  this  sum  of  the  relationships  be- 
tween them  is  made  up  of  myriads  of  particulars ;  how, 
also,  endless  treatises  can  issue  forth  from  the  press 
on  the  innumerable  diseases  that  flesh  is  heir  to; 
how,  likewise,  man  is  prone  to  nostrum-hunting,  as  to  a 
short  method  for  the  eradication  of  every  form  of  dis- 
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order;  how,  moreover,  a  class  of  men,  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  a  faculty/exert  their  talents  both  severally 
and  collectively  to  alleviate  suffering,  and  detect  its 
causes ;  instituting  a  science,  at  the  same  time,  which, 
like  a  stream  from  a  fountain,  augments  to  a  river, 
nay!  to  a  sea  of  knowledge,  that  exhibits  many 
valuable  productions,  but  none  of  efficacy  adequate 
to  the  requirement, — for  with  all  our  knowledge  we 
cannot  eradicate  our  diseases,  still  less,  those  forms 
of  them  which  descend  by  continuity  of  blood,  or  by 
such  taint  of  constitution  as  consumption  so  humiliate 
ingly  exemplifies. 

In  speaking  so  positively  in  regard  to  the  beneficial 
influence  of  change  of  air  upon  consumptive  patients,  I 
am  backed  by  the  universal  testimony  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  I  refer  to  my  own  experience  and  ob- 
servation, which  enable  me  to  urge  it  as  the  primary 
remedy.  I  have  witnessed  the  effects  above  adverted 
to,  even  in  a  most  unpromising  case,  for  I  have  been 
engaged  on  a  journey  of  several  weeks  duration,  with 
the  sole  charge  of  a  phthisical  patient  who  presented 
such  happy  results.  The  taint  of  blood,  however,  was 
too  deteriorating  to  the  general  constitution,  for  not 
three  months  elapsed  after  my  taking  leave  of  my 
honourable  friend,  before  he  "  took  cold,"  as  the  phrase 
is,  through  riding  in  his  open  carriage ;  a  shivering  fit 
followed ;  a  large  abscess  and  fistula  formed ;  under  the 
harass  of  which  he  quickly  succumbed,  and  the  mortal 
part  of  him  remains  in  a  foreign  land,  but  his  memory 
is  still  cherished  by  his  noble  relatives  at  home. 

Now  had  this  gentleman  been  a  disciple  of  one  or 
the  other  of  the  several  clap-trap  fooleries  of  the  present 
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day,  how  bright  an  instance  would  he  have  furnished 
to  their  hands  of  the  extraordinary  power  of  their  arts 
respectively;  he  would  thus  have  been  rendered  a  bait 
for  the  unwary  multitude,  and  who,  therefore,  propor- 
tionately swell  the  ranks  of  the  duped  of  the  earth. 

To  contrast  this  with  another  case  may  be  useful, 
for  the  contrast  is  striking ;  this  patient  had  numbered 
twenty  years  when  he  exhibited  symptoms  too  indica- 
tive of  peril.  I  could  not  reduce  his  quick  pulse  to  the 
healthy  standard,  nor  remove  his  cough,  nor  clear  away 
a  mass  of  matter  that  was  deposited  at  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  right  lung ;  his  expectoration  was  of  a,  sus- 
picious character,  but  in  no  great  quantity,  and  he  was 
becoming  thinner.  I  treated  him  according  to  the  best 
principles  of  our  art,  and  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of 
his  family,  who  were  quite  aware  of  my  apprehensions. 
I  kept  him  to  the  house  in  bad  weather  and  subjected 
him  to  a  discipline  that  was  by  no  means  irksome.  He  was 
one  day  about  concluding  his  dinner,  when  rather  a  warm 
debate  took  place  upon  some  political  question  between 
him  and  his  father ;  he  was  angry,  he  suddenly  left  the 
dinner-table  and  seated  himself  upon  a  foot-stool  at 
the  fire-side,  the  action  was  one  of  hasty  passion  and 
rash  emotion;  a  sharp  pain  seized  him  in  the  right 
side,  as  if  he  were  pierced  by  a  knife  there,  it  was  like 
a  violent  stitch  which  would  soon  go  off  as  such  seizures 
commonly  do ;  but  not  so  here,  for  with  augmenting 
pain  there  was  increasing  difficulty  of  breathing,  till  it 
became  a  most  embarrasing  oppression  which  nothing 
assuaged,  but  which  persisted  with  fearful  aggravation 
throughout  that  night  of  torture,  only  to  yield  to 
the  sleep  that  the  sufferer  yearned  for  minute  by 
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minute.  "Let  me  go  to  sleep"  was  his  unceasing  en- 
treaty, in  words  uttered  by  snatches  from  the  little 
breath  he  could  spare.  Vain  was  every  effort  for  his 
relief;  vain  every  professional  help.  The  right  side  of 
the  chest  was  filled  with  air,  that  lung  was  closely 
collapsed  towards  and  upon  its  aerial  and  sanguineous 
trunks,  or  upon  its  bronchial  and  vascular  origins, 
hence  all  the  severity  of  his  distress,  hence  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  respiration,  for  which,  indeed,  his 
system  was  in  no  way  prepared,  as  it  could  have  been 
by  a  more  gradual  incursion  of  embarrassing  pres- 
sure. 

The  source  of  this  killing  instead  of  sustaining  air, 
was  a  very  small  aperture  at  the  edge  of  the  more 
depending  portion  of  the  right  lung;  here  a  small 
tubercle  had  softened  and  left  an  ulcerated  patch  close 
upon  the  pleural  covering.  The  aperture  was  like  a 
mere  pin-hole.  The  membrane  was  very  thin  in  that 
situation — a  mere  film  to  constitute  the  thinnest  I  ever 
saw  dividing  between  life  and  death,  between  time  and 
eternity — not  but  that  political  altercation  leads  to 
deaths  innumerable  and  instant  in  family  circles,  in 
municipal  and  other  broils,  as  well  as  in  direful  inter- 
national contentions  to  hasten  judgment  and  to  con- 
demn the  strife. 

The  lungs,  however,  were  far  from  right  in  their  con- 
dition, on  either  side — tubercles  in  all  stages  were  to 
be  seen,  though  not  to  an  extent  to  prevent  a  suffering 
existence  of  many  month's  duration. 

The  contrast  between  these  two  cases  is  presented  by 
the  rapidity  of  the  fatal  termination  in  one,  by  the  slow 
termination  in  the  other ;  in  the  one,  the  tubercular  de- 
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generation  was  arrested,  in  the  other  it  was  unchecked 
and  not  to  be  deprived  of  its  destroying  power.  Some- 
times ulceration  will  work  its  way  into  a  large  blood- 
vessel to  institute  the  blood-spitting,  mortal  or  alarming, 
according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  invaded  channel, 
and  this  is  a  premonition  which  it  is  always  prudent  to 
offer  to  the  phthisical  patient's  friends,  of  a  liability 
for  the  disease  to  terminate  suddenly  in  this  manner. 

What  has  been  advanced  touching  change  of  air,  can 
also  be  urged  in  advocacy  of  many  other  plans  of  treat- 
ment of  consumptive  cases ;  they  are  too  numerous  to 
iterate  here ;  they  by  no  means  equal,  either  separately 
or  combinedly,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this 
source — if  they  did  according  to  my  experience,  I 
should  enumerate  them.  Where,  however,  change  of  air 
has  not  been  attainable,  I  have  recourse  to  a  remedy 
that  is  extremely  valuable,  according  to  my  experience, 
and  on  which  I  rely  with  proportionate  satisfaction,  be- 
cause, coincident  with  its  administration  if  not  conse- 
quent upon  it — health,  both  positively  and  compa- 
ratively, has  returned  to  many  patients  whose  condition 
was  alarming.  Frequently  have  the  more  premonitory 
symptoms  of  consumption  given  way, — even  with  blood- 
spitting  to  render  them  more  formidable, — to  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  draught  consisting  of  ten  drachms  of 
Infusion  of  Roses— one  drachm  of  Syrup  of  Poppies,  and 
twenty  drops  of  Tincture  of  Henbane,  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  Sometimes  the  addition  of  five  or  eight 
grains  of  Nitre  is  required  to  remove  a  feverish  state,  or 
to  increase  the  action  of  the  kidneys — or,  if  the  bowels 
are  inactive,  I  have  given  the  above  draught,  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  as  the  vehicle  for  a  drachm  or 
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more  of  Epsom  salts.  Innumerable,  however,  are  the 
combinations  of  medicines  as  prescribed  and  lauded  by 
medical  men,  to  meet  the  several  stages  of  consumption, 
and  to  allay  the  trouble  of  the  accompanying  cough. 
The  prescription  just  given  has  acted  most  satisfactorily 
under  my  own  observation  in  incipient  phthisis,  as 
well  as  in  many  cases  that  simulate  it.  I  consider  it 
therefore  deserving  of  record  by  a  "  Physician  for 
All." 

Where  a  cough  is  perplexing,  and  not  referable  to 
exciting  causes  that  originate  in  bad  digestion  or  im- 
pairment of  the  functions  of  the  liver,  a  mixture  of 
diluted  acetic  acid,  mucilage  of  acacia,  syrup  of  tolu, 
and  water,  of  each  half-an- ounce,  in  which  is  dissolved 
one  grain  of  acetate  of  morphine,  is  very  beneficial  in 
the  quantity  of  a  tea-spoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

But  cough-mixtures  abound  in  endless  variety,  and  so 
do  cough  lozenges ; — this  is  a  fact  powerfully  demon- 
strating that  the  management  of  pulmonary  affections  of 
every  kind,  pertains  to  scientific  and  not  to  ignorant 
men, — to  well-founded  pretension  and  not  to  hazardous 
presumption. 

Where  coughs  are  accompanied  by  profuse  expector- 
ations of  divers  characters,  either  phlegmy,  or  mucous, 
or  purulent;  medicines  of  a  more  stimulating  class, 
such  as  balsams,  or  benzoin,  or  naptha,  are  resorted  to — 
each  has  had  its  advocates,  and  each  has  been  over 
praised,  in  like  manner  as  has  prussic-acid,  henbane, 
hemlock,  lettuce,  and  opium.  All  these  remedies  how- 
ever, are  useful  in  their  proper  times  and  places,  and  are 
more  or  less  applicable  to  the  indefinite  requirements 
of  an  economy  tainted  with  the  consumptive  tendency, 
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and  degenerated  or  disorganised  by  its  destructive  con- 
sequences. 

Speaking  in  this  manner  of  a  tainted  economy  and 
its  consequences,  what  an  aggrevation  it  is  to  these,  to 
be  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  endless  experimenting 
with  this  drug  and  that,  in  subserviency  to  interfering 
officiousness  and  intrusive  laudation,  at  the  instigation  of 
unqualified  judgment.  How  obvious  is  the  taint  that 
exists  when  the  reader  is  apprized  of  the  result  of  an 
experiment  upon  an  animal,  as  instituted  by  the  late 
Professor  of  the  Veterinary  College,  Mr.  Sewell,  who 
transfused  a  pint  of  blood  from  the  veins  of  a  glandered 
horse  into  those  of  a  healthy  donkey.  In  the  space  of 
a  fortnight,  the  donkey  died  of  the  effects  of  tubercles 
that  were  deposited  throughout  the  entire  substance  of 
its  lungs  in  immense  abundance. 

This  experiment  was  frequently  the  subject  of  our 
conversations,  for  it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether 
the  same  effects  might  not  have  resulted  from  the  con- 
tagious character  of  the  disorder  acting  in  the  usual 
manner.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  poisoning  effluvium 
from  the  glandered  animal  could  not  but  have  been  re- 
ceived into  the  blood  of  the  sound  one,  as  happens  with 
small  pox  or  meazles.  This,  however,  is  not  the  point 
of  the  argument,  for  I  have  adduced  the  case  to  prove, 
that  the  blood  itself  bears  with  it  the  semina  mali, 
even  as  does  the  secreted  pus,  which,  by  inoculation 
produces  fearful  effects  also.  No  nearer  proofs  can  be 
arrived  at;  the  rationale  of  the  subject  must,  therefore, 
have  its  weight,  and  this  strengthens  rather  than  weakens 
our  conclusions. 

A  full  knowledge  of  the  uses,  and  of  the  modes  by 
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which  they  are  brought  about,  of  the  lungs  themselves,  is 
essential  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  formation  and 
production  of  the  tubercular  deposit — what  has  been 
advanced  heretofore  in  relation  to  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  the  blood,  and  especially  to  the 
perversion  of  the  one,  and  the  degeneration  of  the 
other,  may  serve  as  a  clue  to  such  knowledge;  for, 
as  in  our  seventh  proposition,  I  have  asserted  that 
the  use  of  every  organ  of  the  body  refers  to  some 
especial  particular  of  the  blood — as  for  example,  that 
of  the  kidneys  and  skin  to  its  serous  parts  and  their 
right  condition ;  that  of  the  liver  to  the  chyle  and  in- 
cipient blood  and  their  right  condition;  that  of  the 
lungs  to  the  serum  and  red  globules  conjointly,  and 
their  right  condition,  and  so  on, — to  this  proposition 
I  will  now  add  other  remarks  I  made  in  my  first  cur- 
riculum touching  the  ability  of  the  various  organs  to 
perform  their  respective  functions,  namely,  That  "  the 
organic  functions  also,  modify  the  constitution  of  the 
blood,  according  to  their  healthy  or  unhealthy  fulfilment, 
and  likewise  according  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  materials  which  relate  to  them  respectively ;  and,  if 
these  materials  are  deficient  in  quality  and  quantity, 
the  organs  themselves  are  proportionately  embarrassed, 
and  fail  in  their  wonted  degree  and  extent  of  service  " 
(page  29).  No  disease  confirms  this  position  more 
prominently  than  tubercular  consumption. 

A  deeply  destroying  burn  cannot  more  completely 
efface  the  traces  of  a  beautiful  organization,  than  does 
the  action  of  this  so  called  disease  destroy  certain  por- 
tions of  the  pulmonic  fabric.  It  is  very  manifest, 
therefore,  that  the  uses  which  the  lungs  perform  in  re- 
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lation  to  the  blood  are  correspondently  deficient,  the 
performance  of  their  functions  is  unhealthy,  even  by  the 
portions  of  them  that  are  not  beset  with  tubercles,  see- 
ing that  every  part  sympathizes  in  the  embarrassment. 
The  constituent  nerves,  whether  derived  from  the  pul- 
monary plexus  or  from  the  bronchial,  and  primarily  from 
the  cerebellum,  are  all  fretted  by  the  fretting  tubercle, 
and  under  their  constant  trouble  they  stimulate  the  en- 
tire capillary  compages  of  the  lungs,  the  stimulus  rising 
irrepressively  to  the  heart  as  the  cause  of  its  quickened 
rythm.  Were  this  all,  indeed,  the  constitution  of  the 
blood  would  not  but  be  seriously  impaired  by  its  dis- 
turbed circulation;  but,  as  the  expulsion  of  its  impuri- 
ties is  thwarted  by  the  disorganized  portions  of  the 
lungs,  and  the  reception  of  the  nutrient  part  of  the 
inspired  air  in  like  manner, — so  the  blood  returns  to 
the  heart,  and  thence  to  the  general  system,  propor- 
tionately unfitted  for  its  life  imparting  purposes,  and 
therefore  irritates  the  whole  body  alike  to  its  dis- 
comfort and  misery.  It  cannot  nourish  the  body, 
hence  the  wasting.  It  has  no  surplus  store  of  nutri- 
ment to  be  deposited  in  the  form  of  fat,  in  the  places 
most  suited  to  the  storing, — nor  even  to  fill  up  the 
measure  to  the  roundness  of  beauty.  It  has  a  surcharge 
of  non-assimilated  materials,  to  make  up  a  volume  for 
periodical  expulsion  in  the  way  of  heavy  night-sweatings ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  continuous  oozing  of  phlegm,  of  mu- 
cus, and  of  pus,  which  accumulate  to  the  lumpy,  or  to  the 
shreddy,  or  to  the  frothy  expectoration  that  calls  upon 
the  great  phalanx  of  the  respiratory  muscles  to  cough 
up  with  all  their  might  and  noise.  The  horrid  taint  of 
constitution  has  declared  itself  from  out  the  beautiful 

form  of  grace  and  promise ;   it  has  entered  upon 
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its  destroying  empire  an  angel  or  messenger  of  death  in 
every  sanguineous  atom.  It  revels  remorselessly,  espe- 
cially where  beauty  most  abounds,  to  signalize  the 
hatred  of  every  thing  evil  against  every  thing  that  is 
good,  and  to  call  upon  man,  as  the  organ  of  one  or  of 
the  other,  to  take  the  right  side  when  he  can  do  so, 
to  stay  the  demon's  revengeful  hand.  Would  that 
of  our  knowledge,  the  power  was  enjoyed  of  staying 
this  fell  disease ;  even  as  of  our  faith,  well  practised, 
the  evils  of  our  moral  nature  can  be  eradicated  by  the 
remedies-infallible  of  the  Great  Physician's  prescription. 
This  power,  indeed,  will  be  experienced  when  human 
nature,  of  its  freedom,  accepts  and  acts  upon  the  terms 
prescribed.  The  fourth  generation  of  such  a  school  of 
philosophy,  would  repair  even  this  dire  blight  upon 
humanity,  for  the  taint  would  be  lessened,  the  tendency 
checked,  and  the  power  of  good  over  evil,  even  in 
the  corporeal  world,  more  manifest.  This  is  the  civilis- 
ation that  should  flow  from  evangelisation,  and  it  is  for 
man  to  beware  how  he  interprets  its  meaning,  seeing 
that  knowledge  is  so  progressive  as  to  be  always  in  ad- 
vance of  the  rich  and  the  powerful  and  the  self-satis- 
fied of  the  earth,  who  are  apt  to  regard  its  advancing 
interpretations,  both  of  creation  and  revelation,  in  the 
light  of  perilous  innovations.  It  is  thus  that  in  rela- 
tion to  human  progress,  orthodoxies  are  indeed  pillars 
of  salt." 

But  to  proceed ;  of  late  years  the  virtue  of  the  oil 
obtained  from  the  livers  of  certain  kinds  of  sea-fish, 
has  come  to  our  ken,— a  virtue  of  quickly  imparting 
nutriment  to  the  otherwise  wasting  economy.  Va- 
rious opinions  have  been  given  of  its  action  and  of  the 
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source  of  its  qualities— against  them  I  have  nothing 
to  say ;  but  I  cannot  overlook  the  fact  of  this  oil  being 
derived  from  a  class  of  marine  animals  which  are  remark- 
able for  the  rapidity  of  their  growth.  These  animals  also 
present  but  a  small  quantity  of  red-blood  comparatively 
with  their  size, — their  blood  would  seem  to  be  a  rapid 
production  from  the  food  they  devour, — the  interme- 
diate stages  of  the  conversion  of  this  aliment  into 
blood,  are  speedily  passed  through,  and  an  oily  rather 
than  a  chylous  product,  is  transferred  to  the  liver, 
where  it  is  in  transit  to  the  condition  of  blood,  so  as 
to  answer  to  the  requirements  of  the  animal,  so 
far  as  its  rapid  development  is  concerned.  Now,  this 
oil  as  obtained  from  the  cod-fish,  will,  in  like  manner, 
admit  of  ready  assimilation  by  the  human  subject, 
especially  when  mixed  with  other  food.  It  can  thus 
repair  the  consumptive  waste ;  it  can  thus  recruit  the 
powers  of  the  body,  those  of  the  lungs  to  wit,  that  are 
not  absolutely  destroyed  by  disease.  It  can  thus  prove  a 
useful  medicament  for  the  consumptive  patient,  and 
also  for  the  enfeebled  invalid,  and  a  lasting  and  valu- 
able addition  to  the  Materia  Medica.  Further,  it  may 
co-operate  with  other  appliances  of  medical  art,  and 
even  with  the  moral  improvement  I  have  above  ad- 
verted to.  The  outward  and  visible  sign,  and  the  in- 
ward and  invisible  grace,  may  thus  one  day  become  a 
happy  coincidence. 

The  diarrhoea,  which  but  too  plainly  indicates  a  stage 
of  pulmonary  degeneration  advancing  far  towards  the 
close  of  this  melancholy  drama,  is  a  discharge  of  acrid 
bile  by  the  liver,  as  separated  from  ill- constituted  blood ; 
— the  latter  condition  is  owing  to  the  lack  of  duty  on 
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the  part  of  the  lungs,  by  reason  of  their  extensive  de- 
struction.   The  ulcerated  patches,  sometimes  met  with 
along  the  course  of  the  intestinal  tube,  are  considered 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  diarrhoea,  but  there  is  more  rea- 
son for  ascribing  their  existence  to  the  acrimony  of  the 
bilious  and  other  secretions,  which  fret  and  corrode  the 
interior  surfaces  of  the  bowels  as  they  pass  along  their 
course,  and  which  pure  charcoal  will  correct.  Indeed, 
in  this  body  of  irritations — as  the  consuming  frame  may 
well  be  designated, — causes,  put  on  the  semblance  of 
effects  and  effects  of  causes  in  perplexing  intricacy; 
so  that  opinions  may  differ  with  the  sanction  of  liberty 
and  under  the  sanctity  of  liberality ; — and  no  physician, 
in  like  manner  as  no  Christian,  is  ever  justified  in 
calling  his  brother  "  a  fool."    Oh  !  that  all  profes- 
sional men  would  be  charitable  men,  where  opinion 
is  but  as  the  flux  that  serves  to  separate  the  dross 
from  the  pure  metal  of  a  refined  judgment.  Doctors 
differ,  and  Lawyers  differ,  and  Divines  differ;  but 
to  convert  such  differences  into  strife,  abuse,  and  per- 
secution, is  to  manifest  a  state  of  society,  under  which, 
a  laxity  of  principle  can  work  to  the  exhaustion  of  its 
strength  and  the  destruction  of  its  vitality. 

This  strife  has  been  the  state  of  nations,  through  the 
captious  pride  of  their  rulers, — their  liberties  have  de- 
clined into  licentiousness,  their  liberality  into  ostenta- 
tion,— insomuch  that  the  truly  intelligent  and  the 
honourable  of  the  world,  have  found  it  a  hard  matter 
to  live  on,  contesting  against  knavery  and  chicanery  in 
every  sphere.  The  streams  of  knowledge,  as  well  as 
of  wealth,  can  be  diverted  into  channels  where  defile- 
ment wastes  it;  selfishness  inducing  congestion,  and 
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self-gratification  leanness.  Judgment,  not  opinion,  can 
rectify  this  predicament;  and  justice,  tempered  by 
mercy,  can  distribute  to  all  according  to  desert,  rather 
than  to  circumstance.  Judgment  must  be  practical 
to  be  final,  and  the  Providence  of  Mercy  and  Wisdom 
is  bringing  it  to  bear  with  certainty  upon  all  human 
affairs  whether  temporal  or  spiritual.  The  hour  of  ex- 
pediency must  yield  to  the  eternity  of  right  prin* 
ciple,  and  a  great  nation,  by  the  intelligence  of  its 
people,  will  see  to  the  right  representation  of  its  in- 
terests. If  other  nations  have  wasted  down  their  pros- 
perity, by  constitutional  taints,  it  is  for  this,  to  be  careful 
to  exercise  her  freedom  with  prudence,  and  to  increase 
her  stability  upon  the  right  of  private  judgment,  in- 
stead of  private  influence,  so  that  the  taints  of  selfishness 
may  be  prevented  from  corrupting  her  governing  vitals. 

I  have  remarked  that,  under  the  action  of  the  con- 
stitutional taint  which  consumption  expresses,  the  body 
is  a  mass  of  irritation, — every  atom  of  blood  is  wrongly 
constituted,  so  that  in  every  place  whither  it  is  deter- 
mined, and  at  its  every  round,  an  irritation  is  main- 
tained, not  as  a  cause,  but  as  an  effect :  this  state  requires 
constant  attention, — it  is  indicated  by  the  quickened 
pulse, — and  how  much,  as  a  "  Physician  for  All,"  have 
I  regretted  my  inability  in  this  disease  to  lessen  the  fre- 
quency of  the  heart's  pulsations.  Digitalis,  nitre,  hen- 
bane, hemlock,  poppy,  prussic  acid,  lettuce,  hop,  and 
many  other  soothing  remedies  have  been  resorted  to, 
not  only  for  the  reduction  of  the  cough,  but  for  that  of 
the  pulse.  A  teaspoonful  of  the  syrup  of  marsh-mallows 
in  a  tumbler  of  water,  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  small 
doses  of  the  above  medicines,  or  for  liberal  potation  by 
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itself,  or  in  conjunction  with  lemon  juice  or  raspberry 
vinegar.  The  syrup  of  marsh-mallows  may  thus  take 
the  place  of  the  ptisans  and  mucilaginous  drinks  of 
endless  variety,  which  soon  disgust  the  palate  and  spoil 
the  appetite,  but  which  are  in  extensive  use  on  account 
of  their  tranquilizing  power  over  febrile  irritations  of 
every  kind. 

When  tubercular  ulceration  attacks  the  lungs  of 
elderly  persons — whether  male  or  female — it  is  remark- 
able how  long  the  disorder  will  persist — even  from  two 
to  five  or  six  years — they  may  number  fifty  and  sixty 
years  before  this  kind  of  ulceration  or  degeneration  of 
lung  commences ;  cavities,  sinuses,  or  burrowing  pas- 
sages in  divers  situations,  may  be  the  condition,  wasting 
the  pulmonary  structures  and  the  corporeal  frame ;  the 
pulse  will  be  but  little  accelerated,  though  rendered 
irregular,  by  the  slightest  cause.  Their  expectoration 
is  heavy  and  lumpy,  and  frequently  varying  in  colour. 
Their  cough  is  hollow  without  ever  being  violent. 
Every  symptom,  indeed,  is  of  a  passive  character ;  the 
irritability,  in  like  manner  as  the  pulse,  as  contrasted  with 
the  younger  subject,  being  subdued  by  age.  The  spirits 
are  very  dejected,  even  to  melancholy  and  hypochon- 
driasis, the  mental  power  succumbing  with  the  bodily 
in  an  equal  ratio  and  by  stealthy  step,  till  life  departs 
from  mere  skin  and  bone. 

For  this  state  of  things,  the  different  preparations 
of  iron  are  useful  in  combination  with  myrrh.  Horse 
and  carriage  exercises  and  nutritious  diet,  with  an  occa- 
sional laxative  to  prevent  injurious  accumulations  in  the 
bowels,  are  almost  indispensable  for  the  well-doing  of 
such  patients. 
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Between  these  two  conditions  of  active  and  passive 
consumption,  it  falls  to  the  experience  of  a  "  Physician 
for  All"  to  witness  a  very  alarming  wasting  of  the  body, 
with  violent  coughing  and  profuse  sweats,  constituting, 
to  all  appearance,  a  rapid  decline,  but  which  admits  of 
positive  cure.  In  such  cases,  the  pulse  is  rapid,  tight 
or  tense,  and  sharp,  as  if  the  arteries  were  tightened 
cords;  the  cough  is  very  loud,  and  the  expectoration 
mucus-like  and  varying  in  quantity :  sharp  pains  will 
also  invade  the  head  in  different  situations. 

A  patient  thirty  years  of  age,  came  under  my  care, 
who  presented  the  above  symptoms  in  a  very  marked 
manner ;  he  was  reported  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  de- 
cline ;  and,  assuredly,  if  a  dreadfully  attenuated  frame, 
if  a  rapid  pulse,  a  violent  cough, — so  violent,  indeed,  as 
to  induce  his  neighbours  to  complain  of  it  as  a  nightly 
disturbance  of  their  rest, — if  profuse  sweating  and  large 
expectoration  could  make  up  a  case  of  consumption,  it 
was  here :  but  his  lungs  sounded  well  on  percussion ; 
the  respiratory  murmur  was  rather  a  rough  hissing 
sound ;  the  entire  bronchial  extensions  were,  like  the 
arterial  system,  in  a  state  of  tense  contraction  or  con- 
tinued spasm, — imparting  an  impression  to  the  mind,  of 
the  necessity  for  an  immediate  and  free  abstraction  of 
blood  from  the  arm,  to  dissolve  the  spasm  that  assailed 
the  arterial  and  the  bronchial  tree,  so  to  speak,  alike. 
I  stated  my  impression  to  his  friends.  I  considered  it 
to  be  the  only  remedy  that  gave  any  chance  of  relief : 
he  was  willing  to  submit  to  it ;  and  the  consequences 
of  this  and  two  more  venisections  in  the  space  of  a  few 
days,  justified  the  advice, — the  blood  was  of  a  highly 
inflammatory  character  or  constitution,   such  as  is 
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rarely  met  with  now, — antimony  and  calomel  with 
cooling  laxative  medicines,  contributed  their  share  also 
towards  the  rapid  restoration  to  health  of  a  living  skele- 
ton, the  economy  of  which,  could  then  work  well  for 
the  reproduction  of  healthy  blood  from  wholesome 
food.  At  my  last  visit,  he  took  care  to  exhibit  himself 
in  his  clothes  for  my  amusement,  when  his  legs  were 
like  two  walking  sticks  in  boots.  It  is  not  leanness 
that  is  fatal,  but  the  disease  that  produces  it,  the  same 
observation  applies  to  debility. 

Such  a  case  must  have  yielded  to  the  powers  of  death, 
had  it  not  been  subjected  to  those  of  the  medical  art  in 
freedom;  the  fatal  termination  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  course  affair  under  the  homoeo- 
pathic treatment,  nor  would  venisection  have  escaped 
censure,  as  the  cause  of  the  death,  had  it  happened, 
when  it  was  nevertheless  the  grand  remedy  for  the  case, 
as  it  is  for  many  other  disorders,  under  soundly  judicious 
advice. 

Such  a  case,  moreover,  is  apt  to  be  warmly  taken  up, 
as  an  instance  of  the  curability  of  consumption, — and 
such  curability  is  even  confirmed,  by  the  occurrence, 
now  and  then,  of  a  cicatrix  in  a  lung,  as  discovered  on 
examination  after  death.  This  event,  however,  is  but  a 
petitio  principii,  for  it  is  not  every  "  Physician  for  All" 
who  will  regard  it  as  evidence,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
of  tubercular  disorganization  ever  having  been  a  cir- 
cumstance there  at  all. 

These  points,  touching  a  disease  which  intimately 
concerns  every  family  in  Great  Britain,  and  likewise  in 
every  civilized  part  of  the  world,  are  worthy  of  careful 
consideration.    They  should  not  fall  under  any  special 
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class  of  medical  practitioners  exclusively ;  they  are  not 
to  be  studied  in  an  isolated  manner,  or  separate  from 
other  disorders  that  afflict  humanity,  for  the  latter 
too  frequently  introduce  them,  whether  they  have  de- 
clared themselves  in  the  form  of  a  common  cold,  a 
fever,  an  inflammation,  or  a  hsemorrhage. 

Hereditary  taint  attaches  so  extensively  to  the  human 
constitution  in  general,  that  intermarriage  taking  place 
irrespective  of  the  sad  consequences,  with  the  indis- 
criminateness  that  is  every  where  to  be  witnessed,  be- 
comes a  national  calamity,  if  not  a  national  delinquency. 
Iu  this  way  close  relationship  by  blood  is  manifestly  a 
forbidding  circumstance  against  such  marriages,  and  a 
"  Physician  for  All "  is  but  executing  his  mission,  in 
advising  every  reader,  and  especially  young  persons,  to 
be  most  resolute  on  this  head.  It  is  an  affair  more  for 
early  resolution  than  for  later  chances ; — a  youth  or  a 
girl  so  instructed  by  their  parents,  is  enjoying  better 
security  than  their  unadvised  seniors,  for  riper  pas- 
sions exclude  judicious  resolves,  even  as  good  nature 
overlooks  common  errors.  Prejudices  early  established 
on  this  head  are  wholesome  and  commendable,  they 
are  barriers  against  a  rising  tide  of  mischief,  and  justi- 
fiable through  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  case. 

What  can  be  worse,  in  short,  than  for  the  members 
of  two  notoriously,  undoubtedly  consumptive  families  to 
intermarry  ?  Neither  rank  nor  wealth  can  compensate 
for  the  hazard  of  the  union.  A  parent's  forethought 
and  wisdom  of  council,  can  never  be  better  exercised 
than  in  imparting  a  dread  of  such  unions  to  the  minds 
of  the  young.  I  have  known  a  family  of  eleven  reduced 
to  two,  each  dying  of  consumption  subsequently  to  the 
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age  of  puberty,  several  of  them  leaving  large  families 
with  the  like  tendency  and  termination  also.  Innu- 
merable are  these  instances  in  common  life, — the  con- 
sequences are  only  to  be  obviated  by  early  resolves, 
backed  by  early  fears.  To  act  upon  these  unitedly, 
would  be  a  far  less  painful  process  than  that  which 
results  from  the  separation  of  man  and  wife  by  prema- 
ture death.  And  more  than  this,  it  would  lead  to 
early  marriages  of  healthier  people,  and  so  to  the  im- 
proving vigour  of  constitution  of  the  race. 

The  lungs  being  a  part  of  the  organization  so  liable 
to  tubercular  degeneration,  they  must  owe  this  liability 
to  the  low  power  of  their  constituent  nerves  and  capil- 
lary vessels, — the  tendency  is  seated  primarily  in  the 
blood,  but  falls  a  fixed  matter  in  the  shape  of  albu- 
minous tubercle  in  the  pulmonary  tissue.  This  matter 
presents  no  fibrinous  constituent,  else  would  the  life  of 
the  wasting  patient  be  less  lingering,  for  fibrin  is  a 
nearer  advance  to  blood  than  albumen; — and  of  the 
latter  large  discharges  can  be  borne,  but  of  the  former 
a  more  sparing  issue  only.  Haemorrhages  are  fearful 
because  more  quickly  fatal ;  and  this  again  because  the 
red  and  the  fibrinous  portions  of  the  blood,  are  liable 
to  be  poured  forth  from  the  highly  sanguineous  cellular 
structure  of  the  lungs,  in  alarming  profuseness.  Con- 
sidering the  peculiar  structure  of  the  lungs,  the  nature 
of  their  action,  the  multitude  of  purposes  they  serve  for 
the  welfare  of  the  body,  and  the  innumerable  disturbing 
causes  to  which  they  are  subjected,  it  is  most  surpris- 
ing that  they  do  not  spit  forth  more  frequently  of  their 
blood  than  they  do. 

They  have  doubtless  many  saving  provisions  against 
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haemorrhage,  as  against  other  calamities  j  a  rete  mirabile 
exists  in  their  intimate  recesses, — a  twofold  set  of  veins 
and  arteries, — that  is  to  say,  pulmonary  and  bronchial, 
with  different  terminations,  which  are  so  many  channels 
of  intercommunication  for  mutual  and  instant  relief  or 
supply.  They  perform  other  uses  to  the  animal  econo- 
my besides  aeration  of  blood ;  they  comprehend  in  every 
alternation  of  their  expansion  and  contraction  all  the 
phenomena  of  vibration, — tremor,  oscillation,  and  stri- 
dor,— from  which  again  proceed  the  modifications  of 
the  air  in  speech,  singing,  and  exclamation  •  from  thence 
also  proceed  the  extensions  of  the  pulmonary  motion, 
by  every  membrane,  and  vessel,  and  nerve  of  the  body, 
not  only  to  maintain  the  fluidity  of  the  blood,  but  also 
to  stimulate,  mechanically,  every  organ  to  the  fulfilment 
of  its  especial  offices.  Well,  therefore,  may  quiet  of 
mind  and  body  be  a  primary  injunction  upon  a  patient 
under  blood-spitting. 

The  lungs,  in  short,  are  the  vicegerents  of  the  cere- 
bral system,  and  bring  its  influences  to  bear  with  mar- 
vellous coincidence  on  the  body :  they  manifest  more- 
over the  states  of  the  brain ;  its  emotions,  for  instance, 
in  gesture,  and  even  its  thoughts  in  speech ;  its  embar- 
rassing pressure  by  their  stertor-apoplectic ;  its  heav- 
ings  by  their  epileptic  and  convulsive  labours ;  its  calm 
repose  by  their  breathing  stillness;  its  troubles  and 
distresses  by  their  moans  and  sighs. 

Speaking  of  the  liability  to  spitting  of  blood,  as  de- 
pending upon  the  enormous  quantity  of  blood  always 
existing  in  the  cellular  or  large  sponge-like  structure  of 
the  lungs ;  another  provision  against  it  I  should  con- 
ceive to  be,  the  difference  in  kind  of  arterial  pulsation  in 
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the  pulmonary  artery,  as  contradistinguished  from  that 
of  the  aorta.  Its  jerks,  or  throbs,  or  impulses,  are  not  like 
those  of  this  great  artery  of  the  body  and  its  extensions. 
The  wave  of  blood  is  differently  transmitted,  being 
softened  down,  as  it  were,  by  the  softer  coat  of  the  pul- 
monary artery.  Not  to  mention  many  other  considera- 
tions which  press  themselves  upon  our  reflection,  when 
contemplating  the  provisions  against  haemorrhages  and 
other  innumerable  casualties  to  which  the  body  is  liable, 
both  from  internal  and  from  external  causes,  from  mental 
and  physical,  in  the  human  subject  more  especially. 

Now  what  more  decidedly  beneficial  course  of  action 
could  be  adopted  under  a  first  shew  of  blood  in  the 
form  of  spitting,  than  venisection  ?  A  seemingly 
healthy  person,  with  florid,  nay  !  with  ruddy  counten- 
ance, may  be  suffering  a  headache,  a  slight  cough,  thirst, 
irritability  of  temper,  and  scarcely  any  thing  more,  and 
awake  from  sleep  with  a  little  blood  in  his  mouth ;  he 
takes  little  heed  of  the  circumstance,  and  in  a  few 
hours  more  he  will  be  found  in  extreme  danger  by  rea- 
son of  a  profuse  haemoptysis.  A  timely,  and  even  a 
moderate  venisection  would  have  averted  this  calamity ; 
other  measures,  such  as  aperient,  or  astringent,  or 
diuretic  medicines,  with  quiet  of  body  might  equally 
avail  in  some  cases ;  but  in  the  majority  of  such  as  I 
have  adverted  to,  these  would  be  most  unsafe,  and  even 
most  blameable,  to  rely  upon  exclusively.  Medical 
art  should  be  preventive,  as  well  as  curative,  of  ill ;  and 
so  should  its  appliances,  not  even  excepting  venisec- 
tion or  abstraction  of  blood  in  some  way ;  but  in  these 
days,  the  curative  expedient  is  most  popular,  the  former 
unheeded;  the  "Physician  for  All"  is  a  rare  resource; 
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the  special  physician  is  patronized ;  so  that  general  dis- 
order is  suffered  to  locate  as  a  particular  disease  or 
complaint  of  long  duration  and  giving  much  trouble  to 
remove.    Too  frequently  vital  organs,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances are  assailed,  as  the  heart  or  lungs  or  brain. 
Numerous  premonitory  indications  have  existed  to  con- 
stitute a  history  of  the  particular  case,  but  they  are  dis- 
regarded, and  thus  for  the  want  of  timely  rectification,  an 
important  organ  is  at  length  imperiled.  It  is  not  wonder- 
ful, therefore,  that  insanity  in  divers  forms,  and  diseases 
of  the  heart,  and  of  the  bronchial  tubes  (bronchitis),  and 
of  the  kidneys,  of  the  liver,  and  skin,  should  so  abound, 
nor  that  sudden  death  should  be  a  frequent  visitation. 
Still  less  that  uterine  maladies  and  their  concomitants 
should  be  so  rife — to  burden  the  shelves  of  our  medi- 
cal libraries  with  endless  treatises  on  endless  varieties  of 
these  secondary  complaints,  and  to  render  a  female  and 
a  delicacy  of  constitution,  almost  synonymous  terms — 
and  yet  withal,  it  may  be  remembered,  that  the  general 
term  of  human  life  is  lengthened ;  it  would  be,  and  I 
trust,  it  will  be,  still  more  protracted,  by  observing  more 
caution  in  regard  to  sanitary  measures  with  reference  to 
the  individual  constitution  itself ;  and  for  this  there  is 
still  ample  reason  and  abundant  scope,  both  in  the  way 
of  the  prevention  of  mischief,  and  in  the  avoidance  of  the 
arts,  which  delude  and  beguile  by  their  setting  up  false 
and  illusory  guides  to  health.  The  improvement  I  have 
adverted  to,  is  more  perceptible  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
life,  than  in  those  above  or  below  them ;  hence  Insur- 
ance offices  have  been  gainers  in  the  last  half-century, 
more  especially  as  the  business  devolving  to  them  comes 
from  this  hitherto  thriving  portion  of  the  community. 
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National  disasters,  however,  would  dissipate  this  ad- 
vantage in  half  this  time,  for  mental  disquietude  by  re- 
verses of  fortune,  would  soon  manifest  its  deteriorating 
effects  on  the  constitution  :  whilst  the  upper  classes,  or 
the  very  rich,  and  the  lower  classes,  or  the  very  hard 
worked,  would  be  comparatively  unaffected. 

From  these  observations  it  may  be  apparent  how  im- 
portant correct  principles  of  legislation  are,  for  main- 
taining a  healthy  constitution  among  the  people.  The 
expediency  system  is  most  dangerous,  for  it  brings 
partial  good,  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  large  interests  of  a 
rising  generation — from  which  come  the  trying  fluctua- 
tions of  fortune  that  distress  and  fret  the  national  spirit, 
and  thereby  waste  its  energies. 

These  are  large  statements,  but  they  embrace  large 
periods.  The  success  of  the  hour  may  conceal  the  seeds 
of  destruction  nevertheless,  even  as  the  healthy  appear- 
ance of  a  person  may  be  no  guarantee  against  the 
invasion  of  the  consumptive  disorder  to  which  he  may 
be  prone. 

There  is  no  disease  of  a  constitutional  character  so 
destructive  of  organic  structure  as  consumption — the 
tendency  is  so  deep  seated  in  the  constitution  of  the 
blood,  that  this  fluid  becomes  proportionately  unfitted  for 
the  purposes  of  its  life ;  it  ceases  to  nourish  the  frame, 
it  cannot  sustain  the  lungs  in  their  state  of  integrity, 
for  the  incipient  and  initiatory  stages  of  the  disorder 
are  within  it ;  and  it  illustrates  how  other  diseases  of 
structure,  from  the  ulcerated  leg  to  the  fungoid  excre- 
scence and  stinking  neorosis  inclusive,  commence.  No 
disease  will  we  except,  and  we  challenge  any  pathologist 
to  support,  by  facts,  any  bare  statement  to  the  contrary. 
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By  way  of  a  further  illustration  of  my  subject,  I  may 
adduce  the  striking  instance  of  scurvy,  and  its  ac- 
companying ulcerations  as  so  many  terrific  blotches  on 
the  limbs,  and  also  their  rapid  disappearance  on  an  im- 
provement of  the  diet  and  administration  of  vegetable 
acids.  I  may  remark,  also,  that,  when  a  tyro,  I  had 
cases  of  ulcerated  legs  under  my  charge,  who  were 
parish  patients.  One  such  I  remember  whose  bad 
legs  kept  mine  on  the  move  to  dress  them  three 
times  a  week  for  many  months  consecutively  :  had  she 
been  a  Queen,  she  could  not  have  been  better  looked 
after.  Some  hundreds  of  miles  did  I  walk  to  cure  her, 
but  to  no  purpose — parish  patient  as  she  was,  she 
managed  to  taste  a  good  quantity  of  gin  every  day,  but 
the  fiery  stimulus  was,  by  the  wise  economy  of  nature, 
diverted  to  her  shins  to  spare  her  brains  ;  the  general 
system  had  to  be  relieved  by  the  daily  discharge  with 
which  the  dressings  were  saturated.  Every  art  may  be 
tried  to  heal  these  sores,  and  if  local  applications  do  suc- 
ceed that  come  of  quackish  practice,  as  of  the  advertized 
ointment,  the  patient  may  sound  its  praises  for  a  short 
season,  but  apoplexy,  or  sudden  death,  or  a  worse  malady 
than  the  sore,  will  soon  silence  the  credulous  victim. 

Local  applications  may  heal  such  ulcers,  but  such 
practice  is  dangerous  without  reference,  at  the  same 
time,  to  enlarged  principles  of  treatment,  to  rectify  the 
constitutional  disorder  from  whence  the  ulceration  pro- 
ceeded. 

The  same  observation  applies  very  strongly  to  innu- 
merable complaints  of  local  habitation,  but  proceeding 
from  disordered  constitution  of  the  blood— even  the 
suppression  of  certain  discharges,  whether  sanguineous, 
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or  serous,  or  purulent,  that  may  be  effected  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  patient,  may  likewise  be  effected  to 
his  detriment  also,  as  the  event  too  frequently  proves. 
Instances  of  this  fact,  are  continually  falling  under 
the  notice  of  the  "  Physician  for  All,"  insomuch  as 
to  furnish  a  very  common  cause  of  many  of  the  formid- 
able disorders  treated  upon  in  medical  schools  and 
theatres — as  apoplexy,  paralysis,  haemorrhages,  inflam- 
mations, eruptions,  &c. 

Even  the  disappearance  of  all  the  phthisical  symptoms, 
in  the  case  of  the  gentleman  I  referred  to  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  good  effects  of  change  of  air,  at  page  7,  may 
be  quoted ;  for  though  he  enjoyed  a  state  of  comparative 
health  for  several  months,  yet  on  his  taking  cold, 
through  exposure  to  an  easterly  March  wind,  a  large 
abscess  and  fistulous  sore  quickly  formed,  to  which  his 
life  succumbed  without  exhibiting  much  rallying  power. 

How  much  more  the  enjoyment  of  health  would 
have  been  prolonged,  but  for  this  untoward  exposure 
to  an  easterly  wind,  it  is  impossible  to  say — it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that,  as  long  as  the  circumstances  that 
were  favourable  to  such  health  persisted,  so  long 
would  he  have  survived  the  original  malady — but  his  con- 
stitution was  weak  by  reason  of  its  impaired  tendency, 
and  therefore  could  not  long  resist  the  trying  effects  of 
the  unceasing  variations  of  elemental  nature. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  constitutional  disorders 
and  their  precipitation  to  local  seats  and  particular 
organs,  I  will  obesrve,  that  surgery  is  of  vast  efficacy, 
and  has  risen  to  a  great  elevation  of  late  years,  so  as 
to  overtop  many  of  the  arts  which  make  up  the  great 
tree  of  science :  but  apart  from  medicine  it  is  as  an 
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army  without  its  generals.  Physiology  and  anatomy, 
eye  and  hand, —  must  be  wisely  and  skilfully  united 
to  make  a  surgeon,  the  principles  of  the  one  and  the 
facts  of  the  other  must  make  up  a  host  to  contend 
against  organic  lesions  and  accidents,  but  even  these, 
without  the  physician's  judgment  and  experience,  are 
insufficient.  His  art  cannot  reach  the  burrowing  sinus, 
or  an  ulcer,  or  the  cavity  of  a  broken  abscess,  that  may 
occur  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  These  do  not 
always  have  tubercle  for  their  beginning,  though  they 
mostly  simulate  the  consumptive  condition ;  they,  there- 
fore, admit  of  cure  on  the  same  principles  that  we  con- 
fide in,  when  they  occur  in  other  parts,  whether  mus- 
cular or  integumental,  of  the  body. 

I  remember  being  called  into  consultation,  with  a 
pure  surgeon  and  a  general  practitioner,  to  prescribe 
under  the  circumstances  of  a  protracted  ulceration  of 
the  integument  at  the  inner  side  of  the  left  thigh,  just 
above  the  knee-joint,  having  several  sinuses  also  extend- 
ing from  it.  I  advised  that  the  latter  should  be  laid 
open  so  as  to  form  together  one  large  sore.  The  health 
of  the  patient  was  very  indifferent ;  the  circulation  was 
languid,  and  the  complexion  dull,  I  therefore  recom- 
mended a  mild  aperient  pill  every  night,  and  a  draught, 
three  times  a  day,  consisting  of  two  drachms  of  the 
compound  tincture  of  bark,  one  drachm  of  tincture  of 
capsicum,  and  one  drachm  of  syrup  of  orange  peel,  in  an 
ounce  of  the  compound  infusion  of  gentian.  Under 
these  remedies,  which  were  persisted  in  for  about  three 
weeks,  the  wound  completely  healed,  and  good  health 
returned.  Now,  a  similar  treatment,  or  such  as  is  re- 
sorted to  upon  similar  principles  will  improve  the  most 
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unpromising  condition  of  the  lungs,  and  so  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  cure  of  tubercular  disease  of  these  organs. 
Benzoin,  naphtha,  and  the  like,  are  the  medicines  which 
produce  this  result,  and  which  bring  so  much  credit 
to  the  practitioner  when  a  case  of  this  description  falls 
in  his  way. 

If,  as  the  surgeon,  he  can  also  act  the  part  of 
the  physician,  he  is  a  valuable  member  of  society, 
and  highly  deserving  of  honour  and  confidence  as  the 
general  practitioner.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  has 
a  "Physician  for  All"  witnessed  the  evils  of  the  se- 
paration of  the  above  qualifications  in  practice.  The 
case  recorded  in  the  First  Curriculum,  page  143,  is  to  the 
point,  and  another  now  comes  to  my  remembrance  in 
illustration  of  the  bad  consequences  of  a  sudden  suppres- 
sion of  a  discharge  of  long  standing.  It  was  that  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  distinguished  in  position,  as  well  as 
for  his  taste  and  the  peaceful  demeanour  of  his  life. 
He  had  been  much  inconvenienced  for  several  years  by 
hemorrhoidal  discharges,  which  a  surgeon  undertook  to 
stop  by  ligature,  and  succeeded.  The  patient  received 
no  instruction  about  an  altered  management  of  himself 
under  the  altered  circumstances  of  his  constitution ;  a 
few  weeks  elapsed,  when  not  leaving  the  dinner  table 
one  day  for  the  drawing  room  at  the  usual  time, 
he  was  found  senseless  and  stertorous  on  the  floor. 
In  a  few  minutes  a  "Physician  for  All,"  who  carries 
a  lancet  regardless  of  unreasonable  etiquette,  abstracted 
blood  from  the  arm  till  consciousness  returned  and 
stertor  ceased.  Would  that  a  local  cerebral  lesion  had 
not  proved  a  persistent  circumstance  to  establish  a 
palsied  half  of  his  body  for  thirteen  years  afterwards ; 
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but  such  was  the  result  of  an  escape  of  blood  some- 
where upon  the  surface  of  the  brain,  in  limitation  of  tin 
authority  of  volition  over  a  large  portion  of  its  muscular 
dependencies.  Even  the  domain  of  sense  was  nar- 
rowed, though  the  privation  involved  that  of  touch 
only,  to  a  small  extent  comparatively.  The  other 
senses  were  unaffected,  and  the  power  of  muscular 
action  gradually  and  partially  recovering  itself  after- 
wards, he  was  enabled  to  enjoy  many  of  the  comforts 
of  genteel  life  and  fortune. 

And  how  greatly  were  such  comforts  enhanced  by  a 
sensibly  affectionate  wife,  and  by  the  dutiful  attentions 
of  a  son  and  daughter.  For  the  long  period  of  thirteen 
years,  neither  the  attractions  of  fashion  nor  the  allure- 
ments of  the  world,  drew  them  away  from  the  ministra- 
tions of  family  affection — a  father's  affliction  was  to 
them  the  school  in  which  they  learned  the  arts  of 
heaven,  for  its  ready  alleviation;  a  parent's  relief,  as 
evinced  by  his  grateful  smiles,  was  a  respite  and  re- 
pose which  sweetened  the  iced  cup  of  trouble,  and 
thus  did  family  sorrow  become  the  exalting  process  of 
human  nature,  at  the  home  and  the  heart  of  its  action. 

A  Christian  family  adhered  to  its  characteristic  re- 
quirements, at  the  same  time  that  it  resorted  to  the 
powers  of  art,  experiencing  its  deficiencies  as  well  as 
its  benefits. 

Now  had  this  gentleman's  constitution,  as  to  the 
altered  circumstances  in  which  it  was  placed  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  ligature  to  the  bleeding  hemorrhoidal 
tumor,  been  duly  considered,  he  would  have  escaped  the 
blighting  consequences  of  the  want  of  skilful  precaution 
on  the  part  of  the  operator. 
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On  the  other  hand,  to  see  a  patient  prostrated,  both 
as  to  consciousness  and  volition,  and  snoring  in  indica- 
tion of  pressure  on  the  brain  by  the  escape  of  blood  be- 
tween its  coverings  and  substance  : — to  see  each  alarming 
symptom  successively  subsiding  during  the  abstraction 
of  blood  from  the  oppressed  frame,  and  then  to  hear 
venassection  abused,  is  to  tax  a  "Physician  for  All" 
beyond  reasonable  endurance,  and  to  draw  from  him  an 
indignant  reproof  proportionate  to  the  ignorant  pre- 
sumption by  which  his  high  vocation  is  assailed. 

Thirteen  years,  be  it  further  remarked,  is  a  long 
period  for  a  physician,  in  these  days,  to  experience 
confidence,  and  to  escape  the  reckless  interference  of 
officious  friendship,  in  recommending  other  doctors, 
— as  if  a  doctor  were  a  drug  or  an  old-fashioned 
coat.  On  one  occasion,  and  only  one,  the  family  was 
induced  to  have  another  opinion;  the  wish  was  no 
sooner  expressed  than  it  was  assented  to.  As  I  ex- 
pected, softening  of  the  brain  was  pronounced  to  be 
the  essentially  morbid  condition, — it  was  the  fashion- 
able notion ;  but  the  patient  survived  the  opinion  full 
seven  years,  and  I  thought  a  hardening  of  the  brain 
equally  as  probable;  though  he  had  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other. 

The  regulation  of  the  natural  functions,  ease  of  mind, 
and  comfort  of  body,  rendered  blisters,  issues,  cuppings, 
wetted  sheets,  and  many  other  such  expedients,  un- 
necessary to  the  prolongation  of  the  patient's  existence ; 
he  was  not  worried  into  his  grave,  but  his  spirit  left  a 
shattered  tenement,  even  as  a  bird  would  take  its  flight 
from  a  broken  cage;  and,  remarkable  to  relate,  but  the 
occurrence  can  be  verified,  it  was  in  the  peaceful  hour  of 
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a  Summer's  Sabbath,  when  the  eye  of  Christian  devotion 
is  directed  to  its  Divine  Object,  that  his  powers  were 
fast  waning  into  the  collapse  of  death,— it  was  at  this 
period,  I  say,  that  a  pigeon  quietly  alighted  on  the 
ledge  of  a  half-opened  window  of  the  apartment. 
Scarcely  had  the  bird  attracted  his  notice  and  that 
of  his  nurse,  before  it  descended  to  the  floor,  from 
whence,  in  obedience  to  the  calmly  intelligent  ex- 
pression of  her  master,  she  presented  it  to  his  lips. 
With  a  caressing  look  he  kissed  the  aerial  messenger 
and  dismissed  it  with  equal  endearment,  bidding  adieu 
himself,  in  the  self  same  hour,  to  this  selfish  world  for 
ever. 

I  can  make  but  little  comment  on  the  event — a  frozen 
up  philosophy,  with  all  the  transparency  of  its  solid  know- 
ledge, can  shew  nothing  in  explanation  beyond  its  own 
confines.  And  here  let  the  frigid  philosopher  remain 
with  his  views  if  he  pleases ;  these  may  be  cheering 
enough  for  himself  whilst  winning  admiration  to  his 
fancy;  but  a  higher  sense,  with  a  warmer  philosophy, 
enters  upon  a  wider  range  of  thought,  and  connect- 
ing the  interests  of  others,  with  its  own,  discloses  the 
wisdom  of  the  consociation  of  being,  which  renders 
even  temporal  circumstances  suggestive  of  universal 
care.  This  kind  of  philosophy  is  Christian  in  origin  and 
in  effect ;  it  has  more  than  the  "  name  "  of  life,  for  it  is 
sensitively  alive  to  internal  influences  and  to  external 
alike,  and  it  associates  the  world  of  mind  with  the  world 
of  matter  in  every  phenomenon.  The  "  Physician  for 
All,"  to  be  such,  must  adopt  such  a  philosophy  for  his 
cvery-day  action ;  and  when  he  meets  with  instances 
like  the  one  just  related,  he  refers  them  neither  to  acci- 
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dent  nor  to  coincidence,  but  to  that  order  of  events 
when  is  a  perpetual  significance  to  the  matriculated 
student  in  the  school  of  wisdom. 

The  map  of  this  world's  events  would  be  but  as  a 
mere  flat  surface,  without  these  outstanding  instances  ; 
the  lines  that  trace  them  are  drawn  by  a  mysterious 
hand,  to  win  rather  than  to  compel  our  faith  in  an  all- 
present  power  and  love,  with  their  host  of  interior 
agencies  to  direct  and  animate  the  subordinate  mag- 
netic and  electric  forces,  which  emulate  in  the  material 
instrumentality  of  their  action,  not  only  unity  of  pur- 
pose but  infallibility  of  design.  These  instances,  more- 
over, are  but  as  straws  or  filaments  that  nevertheless 
tell  us  of  atmospheric  movements,  and  of  attractions 
and  repulsions,  which  would  otherwise  evade  our  ken. 
Many  a  family  circle,  indeed,  in  the  privacy  of  their 
little  histories,  possess  such  instances  as  records  of  deep 
and  comprehensive  ties,  which  time  effaces  not  nor 
space  annuls. 

But  to  return,  I  have  adduced  this  case  as  a  founda- 
tion^ for  some  general  remarks  upon  surgical  conduct 
that  has  no  regard  to  medical  caution.  It  would  not 
have  been  presented,  in  all  probability,  but  for  the  oper- 
ation to  which  my  patient  submitted ;  this  operation 
suppressed  an  habitual  discharge  of  blood  to  which  his 
system  had  gradually  accommodated  itself.  Such  sup- 
pressions are  frequently  productive  of  a  reflux  upon 
the  cerebral  economy,  before  it  can  adjust  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  special  economy  that  pertains  to 
all  the  other  organic  powers,  according  to  its  office. 
In  its  eager  reply  to  the  new  exigency,  one  of  its  in- 
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numerable  constituent  parts  gives  way, — a  blood  vessel 
on  its  surface,  to  wit,  breaks  and  deluges  a  district,  or  a 
compartment,  or  a  province  of  its  empire,  and  its  own 
essential  mischief  falls,  a  formal  one  upon  its  corporeal 
extensions,  whither  its  powers  are  determined.  Apo- 
plexy, paralysis,  paraplegia,  hemiplegia, — a  senseless 
body  with  a  stertorous  spirit,  and  a  throbbing  heart, — 
lies  prostrate  on  the  floor  after  a  hearty  meal,  to  testify 
against  the  officious  meddling  of  unaided  surgery. 

But  not  quantity  of  blood  merely,  but  its  quality  also, 
may  have  to  do  with  such  a  case;  haemorrhoids  and 
hsemorrhoidal  discharges,  are  tokens  of  inward  embar- 
rassment and  vascular  obstruction  of  longer  or  shorter 
duration.  Anatomy  makes  known  the  vast  vascular  ex- 
tension of  the  assimilating  field  called  the  digestive 
apparatus.  The  cravings  of  hunger  and  thirst,  some- 
times require  to  be  appeased  by  pounds  of  solid  and 
pints  of  liquid  food  at  a  meal ;  such  a  meal  is  repeated 
hundreds  of  times  in  a  year,  and  could  the  busy  scene 
of  the  abdominal  vortex,  and  visceral  wheel-work,  be  in- 
spected but  for  a  transient  minute ;  could  the  tides  of 
supply  be  seen,  rising  from  the  great  central  reservoir 
of  nutriment,  to  recruit  the  blood's  waste  and  ebbing 
powers,  staring  astonishment  would  rivet  the  beholder's 
visage.  I  speak  from  experiment  and  old  experience, 
from  observation  and  reflection  likewise,  and  can  there- 
fore discern  in  indigestion  the  provident  precaution  of  a 
minor  evil  to  avert  a  greater ;  nay,  a  multitude  of  other 
considerations  press  themselves  upon  my  mind,  to  hail 
the  symptoms  of  multifarious  disorders  as  friendly 
monitors  of  greater  perils  impending.    Of  the  whole 
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category,  none  are  more  admonitory,  than  the  protuber- 
ant and  bleeding-pile,  the  blood-like-tumour,  and  the 
falling  bowel. 

Piles  tell  of  thickened  blood,  of  hasty  digestion,  of  im- 
mature assimilation,  of  congested  intestines,  of  stuffed 
liver,  of  over-charged  mesentery  and  omentum,  of  en- 
gorged lungs,  of  embarrassed  heart,  of  cerebral  and  spinal 
turgescence, — of  endangered  body,  in  short.  Well  may 
the  physician,  therefore,  be  jealous  of  surgical  interfer- 
ence in  hemorrhoidal  disorders  !  The  results  of  the 
operations  of  surgery  may  teem  with  satisfaction  for 
the  month,  even  as  expediency  may  be  popular  for 
a  parliamentary  session ;  but  they  will  often  bring  ir- 
reparable mischief  upon  a  constitution  that,  of  the 
physician's  skill,  would  have  gathered  health  from  among 
the  weeds  of  disordering  inseminations.  I  fear  that  the 
history  of  this  extreme  and  ultimate  surgery,  would 
prove  a  mixed  record  of  good  and  bad  service,  but  with 
a  serious  preponderance  of  the  latter.  From  the  suppres- 
sion of  hemorrhoidal  discharges  have  come  blood-spit- 
tings and  consumptions,  apoplexy  and  palsies,  enlarge- 
ments and  palpitations  of  the  heart,  congestions  and 
indurations  of  the  liver,  abdominal  tumours,  uterine 
and  vesical  diseases,  abscesses  of  the  rectum,  fistula, 
and  enlarged  prostate  gland. 

Medical  history  is  rife  with  such  evidences;  it,  there- 
fore, supersedes  all  specific  treatises  on  specific  disorders, 
and  supplies  the  right  basis  for  medical  art  to  rest  upon 
as  its  own  legitimate  property,  and  consequently  ad- 
mits of  surgical  assistance,  by  invitation  rather  than  by 
deference. 

Not  long  ago,  a  governor  of  one  of  our  metropolitan 
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hospitals,  related  his  own  case  to  me,  to  the  effect  that, 
forty  years  before,  he  had  made  every  preparation  to 
undergo  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  a  very  large 
pile  which  distressed  him  extremely — he  was  assured 
that  the  operation  was  indispensable  for  his  cure.  His 
fears,  however,  induced  him  to  postpone  it,  and  from 
that  time  the  disorder  abated,  the  pile  vanished  with- 
out a  relapse  befalling  him.  Numerous  parallel  in- 
stances have  come  within  the  range  of  my  own  experi- 
ence, which  force  the  conclusion  upon  me,  that  the  oper- 
ator's hand  should  be  restrained,  till  the  effects  of  blue 
pill,  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  dissolved  in  the  infusion  of 
roses,  of  sulphur  and  magnesia,  or  of  other  deobstruents, 
are  seen,  in  their  quickly  reducing  and  banishing  these 
tumours,  as  they  will  do,  to  say  nothing  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  such  swellings  by  the  slower  spontaneity  of 
nature's  own  handiwork. 

This  subject  may  appear  to  the  superficial  observer, 
to  have  but  the  remotest  connexion  with  tubercular 
disease  of  the  lungs;  a  long  experience,  however,  will 
set  him  nearer  to  the  path  that  leads  from  the  mere 
jungles  of  every  day  occurrences,  in  which  the  lifetime  of 
multitudes  is  spent,  to  the  broader  highways  of  truth. 
In  the  course  of  such  experience,  he  will  see  a  con- 
nexion between  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs  and 
disease  of  the  rectum,  of  so  marked  a  kind,  that  should 
a  fistulous  opening  be  established  here,  such  opening 
will  be  posteriorly  and  not  laterally,  and  thereby  ren- 
der the  existence  of  pulmonary  turbercle  simulta- 
neously with  itself  a  very  suspicious  affair.  I  never 
attend  to  a  case  of  haBmorrhoidal  tumours  in  young 
persons,  without  an  apprehension  of  mischief  befall- 
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ing  their  lungs  sooner  or  later.  The  administration  of 
tonic  remedies  to  meet  a  state  of  weakness  is  falla- 
cious at  this  time :  the  weakness  arises  either  from  ob- 
structions besetting  the  pulmonary  or  the  cardiac  cir- 
culation, or,  from  ill  constituted  blood ;  deobstruent  re- 
medics  are  rather  to  be  relied  upon,  and  persisted  in,  till 
the  bsemorrhoidal  tumours  disappear ;  such  things  are 
to  be  viewed  as  signs  of  interior  and  remoter  ills,  the 
removal  of  which  will  remove  them  also  of  a  certainty ; 
— whereas,  the  removal  of  these  by  ligatnre,  or  scalpel, 
or  caustic,  by  no  means  effects  the  release  of  the  con- 
stitution from  the  deeper,  more  hidden,  and  therefore 
more  perilous  malady,  that  is  insidiously  invading  the  ca- 
pillary region  of  the  lungs,  or  of  the  heart  or  liver,  or 
even  marring  the  right  composition  of  the  blood  itself. 

And  now  that  I  am  on  the  subject  of  tumours  of  a 
transitory  nature,  as  haemorrhoids  may,  for  the  most  part, 
be  considered  to  be,  I  cannot  but  advert  to  the  swell- 
ings of  the  tonsils  which  occur  so  often  among  the  young 
of  both  sexes.  These  swellings  have  of  late  fallen  into 
surgical  hands,  and  are  removed  by  the  knife,  as  reck- 
lessly as  if  the  swollen  organ  were  a  useless  one  when  not 
swollen.  A  more  unphilosophical  proceeding  than  this 
was  never  backed  by  bold  advocacy.  If  the  dispersion  of 
such  tumours  can  be  effected  by  medical  art,  irrespective 
of  the  surgical,  the  latter  ought  to  be  eschewed  as 
mala  praxis,  in  all  but  the  most  extreme  cases.  Such 
extreme  cases,  however,  are  rare,  and,  I  believe,  they 
are  to  be  remedied  by  recourse  to  judicious  medical 
measures,  without  the  aid  of  surgery  at  all,  but  with 
benefit  to  a  constitution  that,  by  reason  of  some  latent 
error,  requires  a  greater  latitude  of  correction  than  the 
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mere  excision  of  a  tonsil  can  confer.  Leeches  to  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  abdominal  fomentations,  diuretics, 
and  purgatives  for  a  plentiful  secretion  of  yellow  bile,  con- 
stitute the  main  course  of  action,  in  the  gradual  reduction 
to  their  natural  dimensions,  of  these  tonsillary  enlarge- 
ments. Ephemeral  writers  in  our  weeldy  journals  may 
pooh  !  pooh  !  my  statements,  with  my  philosophy,  as  well 
as  my  experience ;  but  I  have  as  much  right  to  think  and 
speak  as  themselves,  and  also  to  record  the  results  of 
my  own  observations,  and  I  have  equally  a  right,  to  stay 
the  surgical  part  of  the  treatment,  with  the  same  con- 
fident language  as  is  employed  by  its  advocates, — and 
this  I  most  emphatically  do. 

An  old  surgical  friend  called  upon  me  whilst  I  was 
writing  the  last  sentence.  I  read  it  over  to  him.  He 
fully  concurred  with  it,  and  added  that,  in  his  opinion 
the  removal  of  the  tonsils  was  injurious,  in  a  mechani- 
cal respect,  to  the  surrounding  parts. 

Another  surgical  friend  on  reading  this  paragraph 
remarked  that,  only  a  few  days  previously,  he  had  seen 
a  young  woman  who  had  her  tonsils  removed  ten  years 
ago,  and  that  she  had  ever  since  been  much  incon- 
venienced by  a  constant  discharge  from  her  nose,  and 
great  dryness  of  the  mouth;  and  that,  in  fact,  she 
never  felt  well.*  I  am  confident  that  a  statistical 
investigation  of  the  results  of  the  thousands  of  oper- 
ations for  the  removal  of  swelled  tonsils,  that  are 

*  This  surgeon  when  addressing  me  on  another  subject,  concludes  his 
noto  as  follows : — 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  spare  the  tonsil  cutting,  in  the  forthcoming 
Curriculum;  although  it  will  disturb  some  of  the  cutters,  it  will  do  great 
service  to  the  public,  and  you  are  the  man  bold  enough  to  stato  the  truth." 
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boasted  of,  would  tell  immensely  in  support  of  my  de- 
nunciation of  the  vaunted  practice. 

Were  I  specifically  discussing  hemorrhoidal  excres- 
cences and  their  discharges,  I  should  follow  up  my  dis- 
cussion by  some  particulars  regarding  their  local  treat- 
ment, though  this  is  quite  secondary  to  such  as  is  more 
general  and  philosophic.  I  would,  however,  put  my 
reader  upon  his  guard  touching  local  treatment  with 
applications  of  an  empirical  character ;  these  may  alle- 
viate and  even  remove  a  local  trouble,  but  the  cause  of 
their  appearance  remains,  and  a  worse  evil  takes  its 
course  in  more  perilous  directions,  and  falls  upon  the 
brain  an  aberration,  or  upon  the  limbs  a  palsy,  or  a  con- 
gestion in  the  lungs,  or  a  fulness  in  the  liver,  to  initiate 
other  grievously  ostensible  consequences,  as  already 
adverted  to  at  p.  38. 

Innumerable  evils,  I  repeat,  accrue  on  the  suppres- 
sion of  discharges  of  constitutional  origin ;  such  sup- 
pression is  admissible  only  on  the  ground  of  a  coin- 
cident constitutional  treatment ;  and  how  the  latter 
momentous  point  is  to  be  observed,  when  advertised 
measures  alone  are  resorted  to,  I  cannot  conceive.  Peril 
awaits  him  who  seizes  the  well-baited  hook,  and  the 
gulled  victim  rarely  exhibits  the  moral  courage  that 
would  make  amends  for  his  credulity,  by  opening  his 
mouth  for  salutary  warning. 

Reflecting  on  the  functions  that  each  organ  of  the 
body  fulfils  for  the  welfare  of  the  blood,  I  am  impressed 
by  the  facts  of  history  that  bear  upon  prevailing  disor- 
ders, as  they  may  be  affecting  the  brain,  the  lungs,  or 
the  skin,  or  the  kidneys.  We  have  noticed  that  the 
lungs,  the  skin,  and  the  kidneys,  are  closely  related  to 
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the  serum  of  the  blood,  in  the  maintenance  of  its  healthy 
condition  more  especially.  The  sum  of  all  the  functious 
of  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  is,  in  one  word,  blood ; 
the  subdivisions  of  the  essential  constituents  of  this 
fluid  are  as  the  parts  which  build  up  its  body;  the 
general  relations  between  them,  are  in  truth,  made  up 
by  the  particular,  in  wonderful  subserviency  to  a  single 
controlling  power,  which  is  as  one  pervading  spirit 
producing  unity  in  a  multitude  of  differing  elements,  and 
effecting  similarity  in  a  mass  of  dissimilar  ingredients, 
— an  archi-chemistry  is  manifested  in  the  one  respect 
by  the  blood,  and  a  super-eminent  mechanism  in  the 
other,  by  the  body.  The  soul  of  the  body  and  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  soul  stand  inseparable,  as  do  blood 
and  flesh  for  animal  existence,  and  as  instrument  and 
agent  do  for  rational  exercise,  or  as  cause  and  effect 
do  for  mental  reality,  and  as  the  creator  and  crea- 
tion for  the  natural  necessity  which  ensures  spiritual 
freedom.  What  can  be  more  confirmatory  of  a  unit- 
ing and  all-combining  force,  which  I  have  designated, 
formative,  than  the  phenomena  of  blood-making  and 
blood-preserving  as  exhibited  in  the  body  ?  How 
diverse  are  the  influences  by  which  these  processes  are 
modified,  and  even  marred,  not  only  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  of  action  and  exhaustion,  of  rest  and  renewal,  but 
in  a  life  time  of  infancy  and  old  age  inclusively  ;  of  ge- 
nerations of  races  with  their  changing  habits,  thoughts, 
and  determinations;  their  customs,  their  views,  and 
predilections,  all  and  each  fall  upon  the  blood,  because 
they  affect  the  organization,  both  mental  and  corporeal, 
at  once.  A  moral  period,  as  contrasted  with  an  immoral 
one,  presents  health  and  soundness ;  insomuch  that  dis- 
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cases  have  increased  to  a  host  from  a  comparatively  few. 
They  have  even  varied  in  character  and  in  bodily 
locality,  so  that  what  was  a  common  form  of  disorder 
in  one  age  is  nn common  in  another ;  as  if  to  mark,  in 
significant  language,  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  pro- 
phetic spirit  which  enunciates  the  consequence  of  a 
mental  declension  from  order,  to  be  the  decline  of  cor- 
poreal health  and  strength  likewise,  nay  !  a  degeneracy 
of  humanity  in  its  physical  conditions  also. 

What  is  it  that  has  established  consumption  so  great 
a  scourge  upon  the  people?  Is  it  not  a  tax  upon 
organization  beyond  its  power  of  endurance  ?  in  other 
words,  is  it  not  an  exhaustion  of  the  vital  forces  which 
pertain  to  the  blood,  and  thence  of  their  efficient  in- 
struments, denominated  brain  and  lungs?  A  careful 
study  of  the  general  principles  laid  down  in  my  First 
Curriculum,  and  that  defy  contradiction,  will  bring 
an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question.  Habits,  as 
pertaining  to  the  active  sphere  of  voluntary  power, 
affect  the  blood  in  an  especial  manner ;  for  they  with- 
draw from  it  certain  of  its  constituent  materials,  to  the 
impoverishment  of  its  rightful  composition  and  proper- 
ties, proportionately.  Thus  excess  in  drinking,  for  ex- 
ample, requires  a  larger  supply  of  the  salivary  men- 
strua, in  order  to  convert  the  imbibed  liquids  into  a 
fluid  that  can  circulate  throughout  the  body,  either  as 
blood,  or,  as  in  transition  to  blood,  under  the  appellation 
of  serum  :  in  like  manner,  to  excess  in  eating  the  same 
observation  applies,  as  well  as  to  every  other  inordinate 
gratification.  But  how  vast  is  the  number  of  disturbing- 
causes,  that  impair  the  assimilating  and  digesting  pro- 
cesses which  the  excess  rouses  into  action ;  such  causes 
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are  not  only  in  the  ingesta  themselves,  by  the  adultera- 
tion that  comes  of  human  wickedness,  but  they  exist 
also  in  the  inordinate  individual,  either  by  reason  of 
his  craving  nature  or  of  his  depraved  constitution ; 
the  craving  nature  being  one  with  his  selfishness,  the 
depraved  constitution  being  one  also  with  his  bad 
digestion,  and  both  requiring  correction  at  the  hand 
of  a  "Physician  for  All."  But  again,  the  blood 
suffers  not  by  itself  alone,  for  the  salivary  menstrua, 
themselves,  which  are  in  excessive  demand,  are  de- 
teriorated likewise,  and  so  prove  inefficient  in  the 
fulfilment  of  their  part  of  the  assimilating  process. 
By  salivary  menstrua,  I  mean  not  the  saliva  only, 
that  is  poured  into  the  mouth,  but  that  which  makes 
for  the  stomach  and  is  called  the  gastric  juice,  and 
also  the  pancreatic  fluid,  and  likewise  the  bile ;  these, 
with  archi- chemical  virtue,  are  naturally  adequate  to 
and  meet  for,  the  infinitely  varied  aliments  of  divine 
supply.  They  are,  moreover,  wonderful  elaborations 
from  the  blood,  and  like  loans  also,  which  return  to  its 
treasury  with  ample  interest ;  they  are  issued,  in  trust 
with  good  or  with  bad  intent,  and  they  qualify  the  food 
they  mingle  with,  accordingly.  Their  natures  are  as 
the  constitution  of  the  blood  and  body  they  proceed 
from,  thus  healthy  or  unhealthy ;  and  thence  their  chyl- 
ous and  serous  products,  as  first-fruits,  are  mature  or 
immature,  sweet  or  sour,  natural  or  vitiated,  in  exact 
correspondence  with  their  nature  or  native  spirit.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  so  much  repugnance  is  mani- 
fested in  refined  society,  to  the  taking  of  food  already 
impregnated  by  another's  saliva ;  to  the  drinking  from 
the  same  cup,  excepting  only  when  sacramental  and 
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festive  love  hallow  its  lip ;  to  say  nothing-  of  being 
subjected  to  the  insult  of  being  spit  at;  and  the 
like.  No  wonder  that  even  the  breath  should  suffer 
contamination  by  salivary  impurities;  nor  that  the 
saliva  in  disease  should  be  even  virulently  poisonous,  as 
in  rabid  animals;  nor  that  the  sticky  sordes,  as  the 
scum  of  dark  typhus,  should  tell  of  grumous  blood 
which  calls  for  generous  wine  to  inspirit  it  anew. 

These  extreme  instances  are  adduced  to  render  the 
common  perceptible,  even  as  the  minute  are  made  in- 
telligible by  the  help  of  the  great.  Well  may  the  phy- 
sician augur  favourably  in  fevers  and  in  inflammations, 
on  seeing  the  moist  tongue  succeed  to  the  dry ;  for 
when  the  moisture  distils  from  the  salivary  fountains,  it 
declares  an  exchange  of  parching  drought  for  cooling 
dews  throughout  the  corporeal  field,  and  manifests  also, 
in  the  entire  series  of  functions  that  concern  the  or- 
ganic weal,  the  beginnings  of  recovery.  Saliva  now 
flows  to  strengthen  the  hopes  of  a  healthy  issue,  and  as 
a  harbinger  of  the  improvement  of  the  gastric  and 
biliary  fluids  also. 

By  these  salivary  menstrua  in  their  series,  and  by  the 
digestive  organs  in  their  order  of  succession,  the  ali- 
ment is  converted  into  chyle,  the  chyle  into  serum,  and 
the  serum  into  blood ;  but  according  to  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  the  menstrua  themselves  will  be  that  of 
the  chyle  and  that  of  the  serum  also,  even  as  according 
to  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  blood  will  be  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  the  menstrua ;  hence  we  may 
understand  why  so  large  an  amount  of  organic  function 
is  engaged  upon  the  albuminous  portion  of  the  blood,  the 
lungs,  to  wit,  the  skin,  kidneys,  and  cellular  tissue ;  why, 
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also,  these  organs  are  so  much  affected  by  the  results 
of  bad  digestion,  and  why  the  more  destructive  and 
most  prevailing  diseases  should  be  manifested  there,  at 
sundry  periods  of  the  history  of  human  life.  Of  chyle, 
as  a  result  of  bad  digestion,  both  crudity  and  acidity 
may  be  predicated,  in  the  place  of  milkiness  and  sweet- 
ness. Of  serum,  as  a  result  of  bad  digestion,  various  al- 
buminous impurities  may  be  predicated,  which  infest  the 
lungs,  the  kidneys,  or  the  skin,  to  the  production  of 
coughs,  of  expectorations,  and  respiratory  embarrass- 
ments, in  all  their  range;  of  diabetes,  albumenuria,  and 
calculus,  with  all  their  alarming  associations  and  puz- 
zling accompaniments;  and  of  eruptions,  with  all  their 
derangements  of  complexion,  to  say  nothing  of  dropsies 
in  the  various  cavities,  which  drown  the  organs  they  con- 
tain, in  a  deluge  of  dirty  serum.  As  albumen  or  serum, 
the  fluid  appears  to  the  eye  homogeneous,  simple,  and 
natural ;  as  blood,  the  fluid  appears  to  the  sight  as  a 
dense,  red,  and  adhesive  volume,  from  whatever  aliment 
it  may  come;  but  truly  our  senses,  by  themselves,  en- 
gender at  best  but  a  beggarly  philosophy.  It  is  the  mind, 
their  master,  that  elevates  them  to  a  participation  in  the 
more  honourable  distinction,  of  perceiving  the  aims  of  or- 
ganic action  to  be  at  once  the  casting  away  of  dregs  and 
impurities,  and  the  preserving  whatsoever  is  pure  and  use- 
ful ;  so  that  in  looking  at  urine  and  sweat,  or  at  phlegm 
and  mucus,  or  at  tubercle  and  pus,  the  eye  discerns  the 
successful  or  unsuccessful  working  of  the  several  organs 
respectively  for  mutual  weal,  and  thus  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  body.  Nay !  were  not  these  impurities 
banished  from  the  organic  system  commensurately  with 
their  engendering,  and  simultaneously  also,  neither 
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health  nor  soundness  would  be  the  experience  of  hu- 
manity at  all.  The  blood,  at  best,  is  at  all  times  a 
mixed  volume,  exhibiting  a  circulation  of  changes,  in 
like  manner  as  it  does  a  circulation  of  its  mass;  the 
changes  being  from  purity  to  impurity,  even  as  the  mass 
alternates  between  the  conditions  of  unity  and  com- 
position, as  it  passes  from  the  larger  vessels  to  the 
smallest. 

Viewing  the  blood,  or  its  serum,  in  the  aggregate,  in 
a  sound  person,  it  may  present  no  appreciable  difference 
from  the  blood  or  serum  of  a  confirmed  consumptive  pa- 
tient ;  nor  even  from  such  as  may  be  charged  with  dis- 
orders in  all  their  Proteian  forms,  if  not  with  all  the 
foul  stores  of  Pandora  herself.  If  the  lungs,  then,  are 
beset  with  tubercles,  or  with  mucus,  or  phlegm,  or  pus, 
as  products  from  bad  blood;  they  are  so  far  oppressed 
with  impurities  which  it  is  their  office  to  expel  to  the 
best  of  their  power ;  they  are  most  obnoxious  to  tubercle 
as  their  worst  difficulty, — their  fatal  enemy.  This,  their 
tubercular  liability,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
prevailed  always,  for,  according  to  some  very  inter- 
esting testimony,  which  I  can  produce  on  this  head, 
I  have  good  reason  for  concluding,  that  this  vice  fell  as 
fiercely  and  destructively  upon  the  skin,  to  the  production 
of  elephantiasis  or  leprosy,  in  former  ages.  But  if,  in  one 
age,  some  especial  form  of  skin-disorder  prevails,  or  in 
another  age,  some  especial  form  of  lung-disease,  may 
we  not  expect  that  other  organs  will  be  exhibiting  their 
especial  derangements  in  other  periods  of  the  world's 
vicissitudes?  Our  visitations  by  epidemic  disorders, 
indeed,  fall  within  a  narrower  range  of  observation; 
they  rise  and  fall,  they  come  and  go,  in  fitful  ways, 
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sweeping  over  large  tracts  of  our  peopled  continents 
and  islands,  and  leaving  large  scars,  as  it  were,  upon  our 
population,  to  be  healed  up  again  with  extraordinary 
rapidity;  they  are  as  the  lightning's  withering  blaze 
upon  the  green  foliage,  which  a  few  days'  sunshine  re- 
stores. But  it  is  not  so  with  the  disorders  which  fix  their 
iron  clench  upon  the  trunks  and  branches  and  bark 
of  the  human  stock,  defacing  its  frame  and  weakening 
its  pith  and  core.  I  allude  to  the  leprosy  that  has  been, 
to  the  consumption  that  is,  and  to  the  advancing  ills, 
which  like  monster  tyrants,  sit  oppressively  and  with 
fearful  forebodings  upon  the  brain,  the  heart,  and  the 
reins  of  the  human  family.  Who  caD  read  the  pages  of 
modern  medicine  and  not  be  struck  by  the  race  now 
running  among  the  votaries  of  the  art,  in  which  the 
competition  for  distinction  in  cerebral,  cardiac,  and 
renal  disorders,  as  new  discoverers  in  the  morbid  field, 
is  the  prominent  circumstance  ?  As  if  a  great  derang- 
ing cause,  or  a  host  of  them  at  once,  was  at  work  to 
crush  the  whole  economy,  by  an  invasion  upon  several 
of  its  leading  points,  at  a  single  onslaught.  Surely  dis- 
eases of  the  kidney  are  rifer  than  they  used  to  be,  not- 
withstanding the  sanitary  measures,  and  the  dietary 
rules  laid  down  with  so  much  dogmatic  authority  by 
innumerable  authors,  as  well  as,  by  the  heads  of  water 
establishments,  and  of  pill  factories  of  allopathic  strength 
and  homoeopathic  weakness  respectively. 

The  testimony  to  which  I  allude,  is  furnished  to  my 
hand,  by  two  short  treatises  on  Leper  Hospitals  or 
Houses,  by  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  Esq.,  Vice-President  and 
Treasurer  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association. 
In  one  of  these  treatises  Mr.  Pettigrew  lias  given  sonic 
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account  of  the  disease  itself,  for  which,  such  hospitals 
were  erected  and  supported.  From  this  account  it  ap- 
pears that  leprosy  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  eighth 
century,  when  it  existed  in  Germany  and  France,  and 
hospitals  were  gradually  founded  for  lepers,  till  in  the 
year  1226,  they  were  calculated  at  two  thousand  in 
number. 

In  those  times  lepers  were  held  in  honour  by  princes 
and  potentates. 

In  Europe,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  hospitals 
were  computed  to  amount  in  number  to  nineteen  thou- 
sand ;  and,  although  this  statement  may  be  an  exagger- 
ation, yet  all  historians  agree  in  vast  numbers  existing 
at  that  period.  There  is  every  reason  to  identify  this 
disease,  as  it  appeared  in  the  middle  ages,  with  the 
Elephantiasis  of  the  Greeks.  The  skin  was  thickened, 
scaly,  hard,  dry,  rugged,  and  like  to  the  bark  of  trees 
of  great  magnitude.  All  parts  of  the  frame,  from  the 
skin  to  the  bones,  became  successively  the  seats  of  its 
attack,  until  the  members  dropped  off  from  the  body  : 
muscles,  tendons,  ligaments,  cartilages,  and  bones  all 
succumbed  to  its  malignant  virulence.  So  formidable 
was  its  character,  that  the  disease  was  looked  upon  as  a 
mark  of  anger  from  on  high.  To  horror,  succeeded 
pity,  and  the  objects  at  length  came  to  be  viewed  with 
feelings  of  veneration.  Towards  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury it  began  to  disappear  from  Europe,  and  now  is  of 
the  greatest  rarity. 

The  number  of  leper  houses  in  England  was  con- 
siderable. The  subjects  of  leprosy,  however,  were  not 
always,  nor  every  where,  regarded  with  consideration; 
for  in  the  Greenside  Hospital,  at  Edinburgh,  they  were 
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not  permitted  to  quit  the  house  under  a  penalty  of 
death;  and  a  gibbet  was  actually  erected  in  front  of 
the  hospital,  to  shew  that  the  punishment  was  not  to 
be  regarded  as  an  idle  threat.  Such  strict  seclusion, 
however,  did  not  operate  in  all  cases  j  for  in  some  places 
the  leprous  were  permitted  to  wander  about,  and  to  re- 
ceive alms  from  the  benevolent.  They  were  furnished 
with  rattles  and  clappers  in  their  peregrinations  to 
make  a  noise  and  give  warning  of  their  approach ;  and 
they  also  carried  with  them  cups  or  small  baskets,  into 
which  without  fear  of  contact  the  alms  could  be  placed. 

The  leper  at  length  came  to  be  deprived  of  his  civil 
rights,  and  classed  with  idiots  and  lunatics,  and  after- 
wards he  also  sustained  the  rigour  of  the  church,  which 
performed  the  burial  service  over  him  on  the  day  on 
which  he  was  separated  from  society  and  consigned  to 
a  lazar  house, — not  omitting  to  throw  upon  the  body  of 
the  poor  outcast  a  shovelful  of  earth  in  imitation  of 
filling  up  the  grave.  It  appears  from  the  number  of 
hospitals  for  the  reception  of  the  leprous  scattered 
throughout  England  about  the  thirteenth  century,  that 
this  form  of  skin  disease  was  extremely  rife. 

Now,  I  cannot  think  that  natural  causes  alone  effect 
these  changes  on  the  blood  and  its  parts,  to  the  produc- 
tion of  these  prevailing  forms  of  disease ;  but  that  moral 
causes  operate  with  even  greater  certainty  and  force, 
and  that  these  include  forms  of  faith,  which  modify  the 
internal  organization,  as  well  as,  the  external  visage  and 
gait.  Nay  !  the  outward  sign  results  from  the  inward 
significance,  even  as  the  elevated  brow  springs  from  the 
mental  elevation  that  is  acquired  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
majestic  principles  of  all-expanding  truth.  Perversion 
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of  truth  must  pervert  the  organic  principles  that  are 
adequate  to  its  reception,  even  as  ocular  vision  is 
weakened  by  its  continued  immersion  in  shade.  The 
brain,  then,  as  an  assemblage  of  such  organic  prin- 
ciples, becomes  obtuse  by  fallacy;  its  share  in  the 
processes  of  blood  making  and  organic  development, 
becomes  proportionably  weakened  likewise,  and  its 
mental  declension  becomes  physical  also,  by  being  esta- 
blished in  the  blood  to  the  production  of  those  morbid 
engenderings,  which  the  organic  frame  labours  so 
marvellously  to  consign  to  seats  of  least  peril,  in  the 
same  way  as  it  does  to  deposit  the  surplus  nutriment,  in 
the  shape  of  fat,  in  places  of  least  inconvenience  or  em- 
barrassment to  the  general  body.  Given,  therefore, 
deteriorated  blood,  from  whatever  causes  the  deteriora- 
tion springs,  an  effort  is  manifest  to  banish  it  and  its 
products  to  points  of  least  injury,  if  not  from  the  sys- 
tem altogether. 

Upon  this  principle  I  would  explain  the  singular  cir- 
cumstance of  wasting  disorders  shifting  their  seats  in 
the  course  of  ages,  even  although  their  essential  cha- 
racteristics may  be  certain  depravations  of  the  albu- 
minous portion  of  the  blood  only. 

Neither  war,  nor  pestilence,  proves  so  destructive  to 
human  life,  as  do  the  arts  of  a  people  that  work  to 
satisfy  their  low  predilections  and  vitiating  habits.  How 
the  serum  of  the  blood,  as  refected  from  the  chyle,  is 
affected  by  irregular  habits  and  by  inordinate  appetites 
and  passions,  would  require  a  large  volume  to  discuss ; 
suffice  it,  that  the  organization  in  general  and  in  parti- 
cular, works  most  usefully  in  the  several  offices  of  puri- 
fication, rectification,  and  refection  of  the  blood  and  its 
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serum;  and  most  wisely,  also,  in  the  discrimination  of 
its  parts,  and  in  the  determination  of  the  parts  so  dis- 
criminated to  their  right  destinations  respectively,  so 
that  some  may  serve  for  menstrua,  and  some  for  re- 
production as  well  as  for  multitudinous  other  pur- 
poses, and  the  residue  be  exterminated  as  altogether 
effete,  to  consummate  the  processes  of  purgation  and 
excretion.  What  an  illustration  is  this  of  a  judgment 
universally  operating  for  preservation  and  for  perfection, 
for  health  and  for  happiness  ! ! 

Failing,  however,  any  organ  in  the  fulfilment  of  its 
office,  by  the  circumstance  of  the  necessity  being  greater 
than  its  power,  to  constitute  a  congestion,  or  an  in- 
flammation, or  an  indurating  obstruction;  then  do  we 
witness  a  mass  of  evils  accumulating  upon  the  con- 
stitution to  institute  some  special  malady  of  individual 
or  of  general  experience.  In  illustration  of  my  mean- 
ing, I  need  not  revert  to  my  observations  upon  tuber- 
cular consumption,  and  the  integumental  tubercle  of 
leprosy  only,  but  likewise  to  those  upon  the  kidneys  and 
their  office  in  chief,  seeing  that  if  these  organs  are  beset 
with  vitiated,  or  with  badly  assimilated  serum,  to  con- 
stitute the  diabetes  and  the  albumenuria  of  modern 
writers,  the  organs  themselves  are  not  the  cause  of  the 
wrong  excretion;  on  the  contrary,  this  excretion  indi- 
cates vitiated  blood  as  the  primary  affection,  such  blood 
being  notoriously  so  circumstanced  in  several  disorders, 
as  in  scarlatina,  pericarditis,  and  dropsies,  as  well  as  iu 
serious  cerebral  affections,  whether  maniacal  or  other- 
wise. The  kidneys,  in  these  affections,  are  frequently 
charged  to  the  utmost,  so  as  to  establish  congestion  or 
even  inflammation  of  their  minute  capillary  apparatus, 
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insomuch  that  either  albumen  or  coloured  fibrine  is 
poured  forth  in  association  with  the  ordinary  urine, 
the  secerning  power  being  destroyed  with  the  deli- 
cate organization,  the  patient  sinking  rapidly  away,  be- 
cause the  blood  itself  becomes  still  more  destructively 
poisonous  to  other  organs  also,  rather  than  their  sup- 
porting life.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  with  so  serious 
a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  we  should  so 
frequently  witness  insanity  and  many  other  cerebral 
derangements,  associated  with  preternatural  states  of 
urine,  and,  occasionally,  fatal  lethargy,  as  the  extreme 
result  of  the  total  suppression  of  this  excretion. 

I  was  called  to  a  boy,  aged  fourteen,  who  had  been 
suffering,  for  many  weeks,  under  a  profuse  flow  of  pale 
urine  which  had  attenuated  him  to  the  last  degree.  He 
was  listless  and  desponding,  with  a  dry  skin  and  parched 
lips  and  rapid  pulse.  He  discharged  many  pints,  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours,  of  urine  as  clear  as  water, 
and  as  free  from  smell.  His  parents  were  in  the  great- 
est distress  at  witnessing  his  repeated  disturbance  by 
night  and  by  day ;  it  was  as  if  his  nutriment  and  his 
substance  turned  to  water.  He  had  been  treated  upon 
the  principles  and  by  the  remedies  laid  down  and  pre- 
scribed by  various  writers  upon  diabetes, — nothing 
availed  to  stay  the  malady :  his  anaemic  or  bloodless 
pallor  suggested  the  use  of  iron,  which,  in  the  form 
of  more  than  one  of  its  oxides,  was  useless;  so  was 
opium;  and  so  were  astringents.  The  case  brought 
to  my  mind  another  that  presented  this  symptom  in 
chief,  as  the  termination  of  a  mild  continued  fever, 
it  was  accompanied  by  a  most  distressing  headache, 
— a  tight  headache, — which  resisted  several  leechings 
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and  much  purgation;  a  diuresis  at  last  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and  astonished  the  attendants  by  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  the  watery  evacuation  on  the  part 
of  the  kidneys.  I  regarded  the  discharge  in  the 
light  of  a  salutary  interference  for  the  welfare  of  the 
brain,  or  of  its  membranes;  and  to  it  I  ascribed  the 
cessation  of  the  headache  and  the  completion  of  con- 
valescence. 

I  told  the  parents  what  was  in  my  thoughts.  I  con- 
sidered the  great  discharge,  that  was  so  distressing  to 
them  to  witness,  to  be  an  indication,  whilst  it  was  the 
relief,  of  cerebral  mischief,  and,  in  fact,  the  keeping  off 
of  convulsions,  or  some  more  quickly  fatal  seizure.  I 
suggested,  therefore,  the  application  of  eight  leeches 
to  the  temples.  This  measure  was  assented  to ;  and  to 
their  great  surprise,  the  kidneys,  the  night  afterwards, 
secreted  no  more  than  their  natural  quantity ; — but  the 
patient  was  only  temporarily  relieved.  We  endea- 
voured to  restore  the  strength  by  appropriate  nutri- 
ment, but  it  merely  fed  the  lethal  malady.  Several  of 
the  family, — and  this  was  the  last  of  them, — had  died  of 
water  in  the  head. 

I  wish  I  had  seen  this  patient  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
the  seizure,  or  before  his  cerebellum  had  instituted  a 
fatal  drain  to  avert  its  own  impending  deluge.  I  say, 
his  cerebellum,  because  I  am  instructed  by  a  sound 
physiology,  to  refer  the  secerning  power  of  the  glandular 
system,  primarily  to  this  organ  of  prime  and  secret  ac- 
tion, antecedent  as  it  is  in  its  functions,  to  consciousness 
or  to  intellectual  vigilance,  and  precognizant  also  as 
it  is  of  the  bodily  necessity  and  peril  that  come  of  subse- 
quent disturbance  by  conscious  volition.  Had  I  seen  the 
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case  at  its  first  stage,  I  should  have  watched  the 
cerebral  condition,  instead  of  giving  exclusive  attention 
to  the  kidneys  and  their  pale  urine.  Speaking  of  these 
organs  and  their  products,  in  relation  to  the  subject 
on  which  I  am  engaged,  viz.,  the  constitution  of  the 
blood, — their  states  vary  even  as  their  fluid  results  do 
on  the  one  hand,  and  as  their  diversely  constituted 
blood  does  on  the  other.  This  position  is  undeniable ; 
I,  therefore,  occupy  it  for  the  sake  of  demonstrating  the 
usurpation,  on  the  part  of  the  specialists,  of  the  disorder 
to  which  the  kidneys  are  liable.  The  urine  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  well  by  the  general  physician  as  by  the  specialist : 
to  this  end  he  need  not  be  armed  at  all  times  with  test 
papers,  nor  tests,  nor  glasses, — microscopic  and  specific, 
— to  prove  his  competency  to  manage  the  diseases  which 
modify  it ;  if  such  things  are  indispensable,  then  an  ap- 
paratus for  a  similar,  nay  !  a  parallel,  examination  of 
the  fceces  is  indispensable  likewise :  besides,  these 
things  afford  not  the  certain  knowledge  that  their  use 
would  imply  and  assume.  I  have  seen  the  greatest 
sticklers  for  and  adepts  in  these  things,  at  fault  and  at 
issue  with  one  another  over  and  over  again.  I  have 
seen,  in  addition,  the  catheter,  the  bougie,  and  the  sound, 
employed  to  assist  in  determining  the  precise  cause  and 
seat  of  a  patient's  sufferings  under  a  urinary  complaint ; 
in  short,  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  months,  the  same 
patient  had  consulted  nearly  every  noted  proficient  in 
disorders  of  this  class,  that  this  metropolis  contains. 
He  had  submitted  to  every  expedient,  and  to  every 
kind  of  treatment  that  riches  could  command  or  inge- 
nuity supply.  He  was  much  puzzled  by  the  contrariety 
of  the  opinions  and  views  which  he  received  respecting 
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his  Cease,  and  after  all,  a  large  stone  was  in  his  bladder. 
There  was  pain  enough  in  his  loins  to  warrant  the 
opinion  of  diseased  kidney  ;  there  were  signs  sufficient 
to  establish  an  irritable  neck  of  the  bladder;  in  like 
manner,  an  enlarged  and  even  a  stony  prostate  ;  in  like 
manner,  a  thickened  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder ; 
in  like  manner,  a  stricture  of  the  urethra ;  there  was  a 
mucous  sediment  in  the  urine,  with  phosphatic  deposit ; 
there  was  an  acid  preponderating  sometimes,  and  some- 
times an  alkali,  with  an  ammoniacal-exhalation  at  all 
times.  All  these  conditions  were  severally  pronounced 
primary  by  one  and  the  other  of  the  several  medical 
gentlemen  who  were  consulted.  The  sole  cause  of 
all  this  disturbance  of  a  constitution  of  seventy-six 
years  standing,  that  was  otherwise  good,  was  a  large 
calculus.  As  a  "Physician  for  All"  I  put  him 
under  a  soothing  treatment  both  local  and  general, 
and  was  against  the  use  of  catheter,  or  bougie,  as 
they  had  induced  shivering  fits.  Under  this  treat- 
ment he  was  enabled  to  exchange  his  couch  and  seclu- 
sion, for  a  seven  miles7  walk  and  a  visit  to  some  country 
friends.  The  assurances  he  had  received  from  more 
than  one  surgeon,  after  instrumental  exploration,  of 
his  being  free  from  stone,  I  could  not  but  respect: 
though,  had  I  been  consulted  after  its  discovery  by  the 
surgeon  who  had  once  assured  him  of  there  being  no 
stone,  I  should  have  suggested  crushing  rather  than 
cutting  for  it;  especially  as  I  had  seen  him  under  a 
collapse,  after  the  introduction  of  the  bougie,  from  which 
I  had  some  difficulty  in  recovering  him.  He  was  cut, 
however,  and  despite  every  favourable  appearance  after- 
wards, the  collapse  of  death  proved  how  mistakingly 
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friendly  interference  may  supersede  the  cautious  and  un- 
ostentatious guidance  of  a  "  Physician  for  All."  In  this 
case  cautious  practice  was  indicated  by  every  circum- 
stance,— there  were  positive  symptoms,  but  an  uncertain 
cause;  this  doubtful  cause  was  as  much  a  solid  matter 
of  fact  as  a  hard  calculus  could  make  it ;  but  neither 
chemistry,  nor  mechanics,  nor  special  pathology,  availed 
to  detect  it  in  time  for  a  beneficial  riddance,  and  neither 
tests  nor  instruments  imparted  the  infallibility  which 
they  specially  would  essay. 

Assuredly,  treatises  on  urinary  disorders  read  well, 
and  most  absolute  also  in  regard  to  rules  and  practice ; 
insomuch  that  the  reader  feels  he  has  but  to  read  and 
he  may  run  :  but  if  he  compares  principles  and  results  as 
laid  down  twenty  years  ago,  with  such  as  are  now  pro- 
pounding, he  will  be  struck  with  a  contrariety  and  dis- 
crepancy that  are  less  creditable  to  science  than  demon- 
strable of  the  strength  of  my  position;  namely,  that  the 
states  of  the  kidneys  vary  even  as  their  fluid  results,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  as  their  diversely  constituted  blood,  on 
the  other ;  in  other  words,  the  urine  is  a  most  varying 
product,  too  varying  indeed  for  the  strictest  specialist  to 
found  a  pathology  upon  it,  devoid  of  a  tincture  of  the 
charlatan.  For  the  reader  to  run  safely,  and  satisfac- 
torily, he  must  judge  specially  of  the  particular  case 
that  may  be  under  his  management;  he  must  dis- 
criminate between  the  great  classes  of  causes  which  are 
modifying  the  kidneys  and  their  consequent  secretions, 
— such  causes  pertaining  to  mental,  to  organico-nervous, 
to  sanguineous,  to  pulmonary,  to  abdominal,  and  to  cu- 
taneous conditions  in  endless  variety  and  combination ; 
and  also  to  seasons,  to  temperature,  to  diet,  medicines, 
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exercise,  health,  diseases,  and  structure  of  the  body  in 
general,  and  particularly  to  the  urinary  organs  them- 
selves, to  their  structure,  soundness,  diseases  and  ac- 
cidents especially.  A  "  Physician  for  All "  is  not  en- 
titled to  the  appellation,  unless  his  mind  can,  hy  its 
experienced  and  practised  intelligence,  survey  this  field 
of  causes,  and  its  collection  of  effects,  in  his  glance  at 
the  urinal. 

Before  the  last  sentence  was  dry  on  my  paper  I  re- 
ceived a  note  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Dear  Doctor, — Walter  has  had  a  good  night,  and 
seems  very  well  this  morning,  but  I  found  out  this 
morning,  by  going  into  his  bed-room,  that  his  water 
was  very  high  coloured,  and  smelt  strong ;  that  is,  the 
vase  is  stained  but  clear  above.  Am  I  to  repeat  the 
medicine  he  took  on  Monday,  which  did  wonders  for 
him  ?  He  is  very,  very  much  better ;  I  may  say,  quite 
well.  His  appetite  is  very  good,  and  his  spirits  have 
been  so  all  day.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  comfortable  I 
have  been.  With  many,  many  thanks  to  you,  I  re- 
main, &c." 

Now,  this  young  man  was  for  several  weeks  hypo- 
chondriacal, with  pains  in  his  back,  in  his  right  sper- 
matic chord,  and  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and,  as 
weak  as  water.  A  good  calomel  and  colocynth  pill  at 
night,  and  a  dose  of  rhubarb  and  sulphate  of  potash 
the  following  morning  cleared  away  a  lot  of  im- 
purities, both  fcecal  and  urinary,  which  were  distressing 
his  economy  before  their  expulsion ;  and,  therefore,  be- 
fore tests  by  acid,  by  caloric,  and  by  litmus-paper  could 
be  of  the  least  service.  These  tests  are  all  very  well, 
but  the  physician  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
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can  do  without  them ;  nay !  my  experience  has  given 
me  to  know  that  the  specialists,  who  are  always  at 
work  with  them,  are  very  indifferent  physicians ;  for 
they  look  at  disease  the  reverse,  and  not  in  the  direct, 
way.  Whereas  they  should  know  a  disorder  before 
they  prescribe  for  it ;  especially  as  patients  do  not 
often  have  an  evacuation  of  any  sort  to  exhibit  for 
their  guidance,  at  the  outset  of  the  treatment;  and 
besides,  judging  from  their  writings,  specialists  are 
perpetually  shifting  from  one  kind  of  treatment  to 
another,  and  the  latest  author  superseding  that  of  his 
precursor,  to  say  nothing  of  each  specialist  having  his 
special  treatment  to  compete  with  that  of  all  others  of 
his  class. 

In  alluding  to  these  writings,  I  must  observe  upon 
the  number  of  cases  each  author  has  to  produce  in  illus- 
tration of  his  practice  and  the  extent  of  his  experience ; 
a  bad  pathology  must  be  the  predominant  circumstance 
of  the  age,  for  these  special  disorders  of  the  brain,  of 
the  lungs,  or  of  the  skin,  or  of  the  kidneys,  or  womb, 
are  but  so  many  results  of  ill  conditioned  blood,  which 
must  have  been  so,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and 
which  admitted  of  correction  upon  sounder  principles 
than  appear  to  be  prevailing  among  the  majority  of  the 
people. 

In  a  few  words,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  a  disordered 
condition  of  the  blood  is  seldom  taken  in  hand  for  cor- 
rection in  time,  to  prevent  its  precipitation  upon  some 
one  organ  or  other,  to  its  peril,  and  even  to  its  de- 
struction. For  pathology  to  occupy  its  right  position, 
the  constitution  of  the  blood  itself  must  be  primarily 
regarded,  so  that  the  business  of  speciality  may  not 
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encroach  upon  the  faculty  of  medicine,  to  its  ultimate 
degradation  and  banishment  as  such. 

Not  a  special  case  is  recorded  by  a  specialist,  but 
what  justifies  me  in  upholding  the  full  prerogative  of 
the  physician,  and  in  repudiating  the  practice  of  the 
wholesale  dismemberment  of  the  faculty  now  so  much 
in  vogue.  The  profession  itself  is  indifferent  to  the 
consequences  that  will  accrue  to  itself;  it  will  not  look 
at  the  danger,  while  it  is  captivated  by  the  sophistry 
which  awards  proficiency  to  a  pretension  of  limited 
range,  a  sophistry  that  would  render  a  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, a  College  of  Specialists,  singly  and  collectively 
incompetent  to  grasp  the  whole  subject  of  the  animal 
economy,  though  unitedly  banded  to  extinguish  every 
new  light  that  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
Conceive  a  College  of  mere  Specialists,  or  a  clique 
therein,  whose  love  of  power  is  rampant  and  unre- 
sisted, to  have  been  intruded  upon  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  at  its  first  promul- 
gation ;  the  new  doctrine  would  have  been  repudi- 
ated as  an  offspring  of  the  imagination  merely  —  no 
specialist  would  have  felt  an  interest  in  the  question, 
for  he  would  have  been  engaged  in  the  augmentation 
of  his  cases  and  fees,  and  afraid  of  walking  out  of  the 
sphere  of  his  every-day  routine  of  thought,  even  though 
it  were  to  return  with  a  pearl  of  precious  price,  as  a 
badge  of  honour  on  his  breast. 

A  college  of  specialists  would,  indeed,  be  a  collection  of 
humbug,  and  identified  with-  the  sophistry  that  would 
keep  it  spell-bound  by  the  slime  of  its  fallacies.  No  !  a 
wider  range  of  thought  and  action  becomes  the  Fellows 
of  a  Royal  College  of  Physicians ;  this  they  must  never 
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eschew,  each  Fellow  must  be  as  competent  for  disease  of 
this  part  of  the  body,  or  of  that,  even  as  he  is  conversant 
with  its  structure  and  functions  j  and  each  must  resist 
the  inference  that  would  push  him  from  his  position ; 
an  inference  that,  because  he  gives  no  special  atten- 
tion to  one  disorder,  he  is  not  so  competent  to  its  cure 
as  his  brother  Fellow  who  does, — against  this,  I,  for 
one,  will  resolutely  oppose  myself,  and  as  resolutely 
declare  that  I  profess  to  understand  this  or  that  dis- 
order, of  this  or  that  organ,  as  well  as  any  of  my 
brethen.  I  will  not  say  better,  for  I  am  content  to 
share  a  fellowship  in  skill,  while  I  resist  the  force  of 
the  fallacy  that  would  cunningly  exclude  four-fifths  of 
my  brethren  from  any  share  in  the  public  confidence 
by  which  they,  in  common  with  myself,  subsist. 

The  operation  of  this  fallacy,  would  secure  for  some 
half  dozen  of  a  College,  the  monopoly  which  would  im- 
poverish the  rest,  even  as  monopolies  of  every  kind 
obstruct  the  general  prosperity. 

It  is  but  for  every  Fellow  to  write  a  treatise  on  some 
one  disorder,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  confidence 
therein,  and,  to  disqualify  him  for  every  other ;  for  the 
public  would  say,  "  what  can  he  know  about  them  as  he 
is  proficient  only  in  one  ?"  To  speak  candidly,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  profession  leans  to  this  system  and  the 
general  practitioner  supports  it  as  he  does,  to  a  great 
extent ;  in  that  proportion  the  faculty  will  be  lowered  in 
general  estimation  and  influence,  while,  as  the  general 
practitioner,  he  himself  will  be  regarded  more  in  the 
light  of  a  tradesman  than  he  wishes  to  be. 

Again,  it  by  no  means  follows  that,  because  a  physician 
has  not  written  a  book  upon  a  particular  disease,  he  does 
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not  understand  that  disease  as  well  as  one  who  has.  If 
I  may  judge  from  this  class  of  books  and  authors,  by 
comparing  those  of  the  last. ten  years,  with  those  of  the 
preceding  ten,  they  are  but  contradictions  and  repeti- 
tions of  statements,  and  variations  of  ideas  that  are 
fundamentally  the  same ;  and  the  novelties  that  do 
occur,  are  for  the  most  part  useless,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  injurious. 

A  case  in  point  now  occurs  to  me,  it  was  one  of  con- 
tinued fever,  with  great  hepatic  and  pulmonary  conges- 
tion, loathing  and  rejection  of  food,  cerebral  oppression 
and  utter  prostration  of  bodily  strength ;  there  were,  in 
addition,  involuntary  discharges  of  the  excretions,  abra- 
sions of  the  nates  and  albumenuria.  The  patient  was 
sixty-two  years  of  age ;  she  had  lost  two  brothers  a  few 
months  before,  from  diabetes,  and  undergone  a  very 
great  fright  as  the  exciting  cause  of  her  fever.  The 
occurrence  of  the  albumenuria  produced  the  worst  fore- 
bodings, and  well  nigh  put  a  stop  to  further  energetic 
treatment,  under  the  idea  of  its  being  a  hopeless  affair. 
The  state  of  the  patient  was  very  precarious  from  the 
commencement ;  and  considering  the  long  duration  of 
the  illness,  the  several  applications  of  leeches  to  the 
region  of  the  liver,  the  daily  active  purgation,  and 
that  the  pulse  continued  rapid,  and  the  debility  ex- 
treme, it  was  not  without  a  full  reliance  upon  the  powers 
of  the  healing  art,  that  the  discontinuance  of  every 
stimulant  whatever  was  strictly  enjoined  which  a  fear  of 
debility  could  suggest. 

Arrow-root  was  almost  the  exclusive  nutriment ;  for 
twenty-eight  days  the  patient  took  the  following  pills 
and  mixture,  which  brought  away  vast  quantities  of 
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yellow  bile,  and  gradually  cleared  off  every  trace  of 
albumen  from  the  urine. 

She  had  already  been  under  active  treatment  from 
the  8th  of  March  to  the  13th  of  May —a  period  of 
nearly  nine  weeks,  when  she  began  to  take  every  night 
Pil.  Hydrarg.     -    -    -    ii.  grains 
Pil.  Colocynth  Comp.  -    iii.  grains 
Pil.  Rhei  Comp.      -    -    iii.  grains 
made  into  two  pills,  and  the  fourth  part  of  a  mixture  of 
Magnes.  Sulphat.    -    -    iii.  drachms 
Potass.  Bicarbonat.  -    -    ii.  scruples 
Potass.  Nitrat.    -    -    -    i.  scruple 
Syr.  Alth83-     -    -    -    -    iii.  drachms 
Tinct83-  Hyoscyam.  -    -    xl.  drops 
in  six  ounces  of  distilled  water,  with  a  table-spoonful  of 
lemon  juice,  in  the  act  of  effervescence,  every  four  hours. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  was  allopathic  practice 
in  full  force,  to  incur  the  disparaging  displeasure  of  the 
whole  fraternity  of  homoeopaths,  and  their  wonted 
illiberal  abuse  also ;  but  I  must  throw  both  the  dispa- 
ragement and  the  abuse  back  upon  themselves,  because 
they  originated  the  vicious  game  of  scandalizing  the 
doings  of  a  profession,  that  has  had  the  sanction  of  the 
Great  Physician  for  All,  for  ages  past ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  leaves  of  that  Tree  which  are  administered  in  no 
infinitesimal  proportions,  but  in  infinite  adaptability,  to 
the  large  requirements  of  human  infirmity. 

"  The  above  are  the  general  heads  of  the  complicated 
case  I  have  had  so  much  pleasure  in  treating  with  you, 
my  dear  doctor."  This  sentence  concludes  a  letter  I 
received  from  the  medical  friend  of  the  patient,  in  reply 
to  some  questions  I  submitted  to  him  with  reference  to 
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the  active  and  unremitting  treatment  of  a  disordered 
constitution  of  blood,  that  must  otherwise  have  ended 
in  death  or  long  protracted  infirmity. 

The  existence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  is  usually  re- 
garded as  the  ground  of  a  most  unfavourable  prognosis, 
but  according  to  my  experience,  instead  of  being  viewed 
as  the  signal  for  retreat,  it  should  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  very  active  measures ;  such  mea- 
sures are,  of  course,  to  be  determined  by  the  history  and 
circumstances  of  the  case ;  thus,  if  bleeding  in  any  form 
is  inadmissible,  free  purgation  may  be  resorted  to  with 
safety  as  well  as  benefit.  The  albuminous,  and  some- 
times the  bloody  urine,  which  occasionally  follow  upon 
scarlet-fever,  may  be  fearlessly  met  by  free  purgation, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  tonics  and  stimulants  ; — if  these 
are  resorted  to,  dropsies  will  occur,  or  watery  swell- 
ings of  the  extremities ; — as  a  general  rule,  indeed,  in 
convalescence  from  all  eruptive  fevers,  and  from  some 
other  fevers,  where  congestions  and  obstructions  have 
prevailed,  a  moderate  diet,  both  as  to  quality  and  quan- 
tity, must  be  enjoined,  as  well  as  a  cautious  use  of  tonic 
and  cordial  medicines.  In  the  case  just  related,  the  pa- 
tient herself,  as  well  as  her  friends,  became  convinced, 
by  experience,  of  the  value  of  this  rule.  Had  she  been 
stuffed  and  crammed  under  the  idea  of  debility,  the 
debility  would  have  increased  with  the  erring  reple- 
tion, even  to  a  final  prostration,  with  extreme  cedcema. 
Change  of  air,  and  minute  doses  of  the  wine  of  iron  in 
a  table-spoonful  of  camphor-mixture  twice  a  day,  helped 
her  convalescence  on  to  health. 

The  remembrance  of  this  case,  with  all  its  pheno- 
mena, suggests  the  paramount  usefulness  of  ft  a  Phy- 
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sician  for  All  for  the  kidney-specialist,  the  hepatic, 
the  cerebral,  the  pulmonic,  might  severally  have  been 
in  requisition,  with  their  utmost  experience  and  skill, 
though  either  would,  by  himself,  have  proved  incompe- 
tent for  its  management ;  and  this  observation  is  univer- 
sally applicable.  The  general  practitioner  co-operated 
with  intelligent  and  manly  zeal,  in  the  treatment  of  this 
most  unpromising  illness;  sloughing  of  the  nates  was 
averted  by  his  care,  and  large  linseed-meal  poultices 
smeared  with  zinc  ointment,  with  free  applications  of  a 
solution  of  lunar-caustic  to  the  abrasions,  and  of  pow- 
dered cinchona-bark,  were  the  successful  appliances  to 
this  end.  A  water-couch  also  contributed  to  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  the  very  personification  of  patience  and 
gentleness;  her  unswerving  confidence  imparted  com- 
posure of  mind,  to  render  judgment  correct  and  deter- 
mination useful. 

In  such  a  case,  a  mere  specialist  would  have  been  as  a 
Thames-pilot,  essaying  the  navigation  of  the  wide  ocean. 

Looking,  indeed,  to  the  host  of  other  causes  which 
conspire  in  greater  and  less  combination,  and  which  re- 
fer themselves  to  derangements  of  organic  action,  both 
from  within  and  from  without ;  we  cannot  be  surprized, 
on  the  one  hand,  at  the  mixed  quality  of  the  blood  itself", 
but,  rather  may  we  be  astonished,  on  the  other,  at  its 
fulfilling  its  vital  or  life-imparting  purposes  at  all,  in  the 
way  that  is  witnessed. 

The  mixed  quality  of  the  blood  to  which  I  have  just 
adverted,  is  a  subject  little  heeded  by  pathologists  and 
physiologists  j  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  prominent  cir- 
cumstance for  the  rational  faculty  to  dwell  upon,  when 
viewing  the  phenomena  that  are  presented  in  disease  as 
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well  as  in  health.  Iu  the  latter  state,  it  may  be  con- 
templated, as  a  compound  of  homogeneous  parts  with 
such  as  are  heterogeneous  and  of  easy  expulsion. 
In  the  former  state,  it  is  to  be  contemplated  as  a 
compound  of  heterogeneous  parts  of  difficult  expulsion, 
with  such  as  are  homogeneous.  By  homogeneous  and 
heterogeneous  parts,  I  mean  such  as  are  suitable  and 
unsuitable  respectively,  to  the  purposes  of  the  animal 
economy.  In  this  way  it  is  either  a  mixed  volume  of 
the  semina  bonorum,  or  a  collection  of  semina  malorum 
preponderating  to  disorder,  to  disease,  and  to  death. 

Medical  chemists  and  chemical  physicians,  have  long 
been  at  work  to  detect  heterogeneous  matters  in  the 
blood  of  gouty  and  other  patients  ;  sometimes  they  have 
succeeded  in  detecting  urea  and  fat  globules ;  some- 
times they  report  an  excess  or  a  deficiency  of  fibrin,  the 
like  of  red  globules  and  of  albumen;  but  this  hetero- 
geneity is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  matter  in  hand. 
Chemistry  might  as  well  essay  the  determination  of  the 
difference  between  the  blood  of  a  small-pox  and  of  a 
scald-head  patient.  If  such  were  the  art  of  chemistry, 
chemists  might  sit  at  home  and  receive  consignments  of 
blood  from  divers  quarters  of  the  country,  even  as  they 
do  of  urine,  in  order  to  determine  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  the  subjects  from  whom  the  respective  fluids 
proceeded. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  addition  of  sulphuric- acid 
to  a  volume  of  blood,  will  be  followed  by  an  emanation 
partaking  of  the  smell  of  the  animal  from  which  the 
blood  was  taken.  But  this  again  illustrates  only  a 
small  part  of  the  whole  question, — none  of  the  chemical, 
and  still  less  of  the  philosophical. 
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It  is  with  the  blood  as  it  is  with  vegetable  matters,  as 
to  their  composition  respectively,  viz.,  that  whilst  fibrin, 
albumen,  red  globules,  and  salts,  are  derived  from  the 
one ;  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  salts,  are  derived 
from  the  other.  This  kind  of  composition,  however, 
tells  us  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  vegetable  or 
animal  that  yielded  them. 

The  formative  forces  of  the  animal  world,  in  fact,  find 
the  materials  for  the  exhibition  of  their  anticipating  skill 
respectively,  in  the  vegetable  world,  even  as  do  the  form- 
ing forces  of  the  latter  find  theirs,  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  their  uses  respectively,  in  the  mineral.  To  these 
ends  the  vegetable  kingdom,  whilst  sapping  the  choicest 
effluvia  of  the  mineral  matrix,  yields  to  the  animal  its 
nutrient  streams  from  its  own  most  richly  adorned 
bosom.  Well  may,  therefore,  composition  and  mixture 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  necessities  for  productive 
virtue  in  the  nature  of  every  thing,  consistently  with 
nature's  abhorrence  of  the  emptiness  of  simple  entity,  or 
of  the  monotony  of  a  single  ray  of  light  or  chord  of  sound. 
No!  the  infinite  imparts  to  the  finite  an  indefinite  play 
of  variety  in  every  sphere,  and  especially  so  in  the 
blood,  by  which  we  every  moment  live,  and  from  which 
we  are,  as  to  every  atom  ;  and  all-bounteous  nature  with- 
holds her  delights  only  from  her  self-seeking  sons,  abhor- 
ing  as  she  does,  all  concentration  of  idea  in  the  empty 
ego  that  is  constituted  of  nothing  else.  The  nature  of 
every  thing,  indeed,  except  of  man,  teems  with  a.  ful- 
ness that  wins  great  prizes  by  imparting  great  behests. 
Oh  !  Mother  Earth,  it  is  thy  nature  to  be  wedded  to  the 
universal  Parent  of  Good,  and  thence  to  bring  forth 
fruits,  so  relishing  to  all  that  rest  on  thy  lap,  and  espe- 
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cially  to  those  who  can  watch  thy  wondrous  movements, 
and  mark  the  directing  wisdom  and  the  animating  love 
by  which  thou  art  governed,  as  by  a  soul-universal. 
Yes  !  thy  beauteous  face  is  lightened  up  by  the  words 
of  Him  who  "  spake  as  never  man  spake,"  to  win  and  to 
wean  thy  children  from  the  fleeting  and  perishing  de- 
lights of  darkness  and  of  time,  and  to  render  thy  bridal 
services  fruitful  in  good  everlasting. 

Truly  nature  never  contradicts  the  sober  voice  of  truth, 
as  man  does,  when  he  is  constituted  of  conceits,  falla- 
cies, and  intoxicating  notions,  that  render  his  nature  so 
unnatural,  so  capricious,  so  proud,  so  full  of  emptiness. 
No  wonder  that  the  constitution  of  the  blood  should  be 
so  imperfectly,  so  insignificantly,  comprehended  ! 

The  earth's  fulness  would  be  in  vain,  did  it  not  admini- 
ster to  living  things  and  purposes,  to  conscious  souls  and 
divine  ends,  so  that  of  its  diversity,  a  conformity  may  re- 
sult for  infinite  perfection  in  the  requirements  esta- 
blished by  the  one  Lord  of  them  all.  What  animal  is 
there  without  such  requirements  ?  still  more,  what  man  ? 
Not  the  less  so  one  drop  of  blood.  Every  thing  teems 
with  requirements,  with  necessities,  as  if  to  testify  to  the 
existence  of  an  all-provident  Love.  Use  determines  the 
extent  of  necessity,  because  it  is  a  provident  principle, 
and  as  the  blood  is  all  necessary  to  organization,  it  is 
replete  with  the  means  requisite  for  its  production, 
preservation,  and  renewal.  If  it  is  not  so  replete, 
as  to  be  adequate  to  the  demand,  it  is  so  far  poor, 
or  defective;  but  wonderful  are  the  provisions  on  all 
sides  for  its  maintenance ;  even  the  first  acts  of  organ- 
ization are  retrospective  in  their  absorbing  faculty, 
that  the  prospective  ones  of  growth  or  development 
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may  be  ensured.  Well  may  a  love  of  variety  be  deep- 
seated  in  living  nature,  to  ensure,  a  rich  and  varied  sup- 
ply of  nutrient  materials,  and  therewith  and  thereby 
the  great  end  of  its  existence;  well  may  we  look  for 
rich  and  generous  blood  in  man,  and  for  a  wondrous 
organization  that,  nothing  short  of  infinite  variedness 
can  satisfy.  Well  may  we  rise  above  the  clouded 
view,  of  the  constitution  of  the  blood  being  little  more 
than  the  fibrin  or  the  albumen  of  the  chemist's  retort. 
Yes  !  whilst  it  is  blood,  it  is  far  more  than  these,  and 
must  move,  circulate,  change,  generate  warmth,  inspire, 
respire,  actuate,  impel,  determine  by  its  especial  organ- 
ization, that  it  may  be  constituted  the  life  of  its  body. 
Truly  it  is  the  vicegerent  of  man's  soul  in  man's  body,  and 
as  feeds  the  former  so  feeds  the  latter  to  constitute  it  an 
especial  nature,  and  thus  with  its  especial  organization,  it 
is  affected  by  the  varying  circumstances  in  which  it 
lives.  In  nature  its  elements  are  natural,  and  yet 
accommodated  to  the  faculties  on  which  depend  con- 
sciousness, perception  of  truth,  and  determination  to 
good  for  human  accountability.  It  is  a  compound 
of  the  earth's  fulness,  a  concentration  of  its  matters 
with  their  properties,  whether  earthy,  saline,  gaseous, 
heavy,  angular,  round,  projectile,  or  vortical,  and  yet 
affected  by  love,  by  passion,  by  animal  desire,  by  dis- 
orderly appetites  with  which  the  heart  abounds. 

It  is  a  consummation  of  the  world's  laws  in  its  every 
unit,  and  yet  liable  to  their  inordinate  manifestations,  in 
disorder  and  disease,  in  excess  and  in  deficiency,  in  per- 
version and  abuse.  For  this  reason,  every  thing  in  the 
world  is  available  for  a  Materia  Medica  in  subserviencv 
to  the  healing  art,  and  to  establish  the  grand  faculty 
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of  Physic  so  called.  Oh  !  that  this  faculty  should  be 
usurped  by  presumption  and  ignorance,  as  it  is,  to  the 
shame  and  dishonour  of  the  age. 

In  my  4th  proposition,  see  my  First  Curriculum,  p.  3, 
I  have  stated  that  "  the  component  parts  of  the  blood 
are  gaseous,  saline,  and  earthy,  which  are,  relatively  to 
each  other,  arranged  according  to  some  definite  law,  or 
by  virtue  of  some  especial  force  or  circumstance,  and 
which,  while  circulating  through  the  body,  exist,  in  the 
form  of  serum  and  red  globules." 

By  such  a  composition  it  is,  that  the  blood  supplies 
the  elemental  materials  which  constitute,  not  only  the 
various  tissues  of  the  body,  but  the  several  secretions 
in  the  endless  diversity  that  is  so  cognizant  to  our 
senses.  Now,  gaseous,  saline,  and  earthy  parts  pertain 
to  healthy  and  unhealthy  subjects,  alike  :  those  parts 
are  subject  to  incessant  action,  both  mechanical  and 
chemical,  in  order  to  their  preservation  in  the  condition 
of  blood ;  there  is,  therefore,  a  mechanism  for  the  de- 
terminate circulation,  and  an  apparatus  for  the  continual 
preparation  of  the  blood.  These  are  in  close  relation- 
ship with  each  other,  and  so  inseparable  for  mutual 
preservation,  that  a  disquisition  upon  each  is  in- 
dispensable towards  doing  some  measure  of  justice  to 
the  whole  subject  on  which  I  am  engaged.  I,  there- 
fore, have  promised  to  proceed,  in  due  course,  to  con- 
sider the  determination  and  the  continuity  of  the  blood ; 
mechanism  having  reference  to  the  one  and  chemical 
action  to  the  other,  (for  by  both,  conjointly,  are  the 
nature  and  the  constitution  of  the  blood  determined  and 
perpetuated,)  whilst  the  last  term  in  the  series,  namely, 
the  quantity  of  the  blood,  refers  to  the  four  foregoing 
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terms  in  constant  variation  and  mutability,  as  an 
evidence  of  a  constant  and  consistent  force  which  is  at 
once  formative,  provident,  and  conservative. 

Under  this  general  view,  then,  of  the  whole  question, 
the  truth  of  the  6th  proposition  becomes  evident, — see 
First  Curriculum,  p.  3, — namely,  "  That  the  blood  is  a 
fluid,  not  of  one  nature,  but  of  many ;  not  unchange- 
ably the  same  in  quality ;  not  a  simple  uniform  mixture 
of  various  parts  and  ingredients;  not  alike  in  all  its 
unities,  but  amazingly  diverse." 

By  virtue  of  this  mixed  quality  of  the  blood  it  is,  that 
all  is  possible  that  proceeds  from  it,  and,  therefore  an 
anticipating  power  is  evidenced  which  precedes,  ac- 
companies, and  ensures  its  existence  as  such ;  and,  with- 
out which,  all  such  composition,  mixture,  constitution, 
nature,  and  determination  would  become  faulty  and 
desist.  This  power  bears  the  appellation  of  life,  or 
of  all,  or  of  any,  of  its  synonyms ;  but  for  the  sake  of  a 
clearer  intelligence  of  the  interesting  subject,  I  have 
designated  it  a  "  formative  force." 

Who  can  contemplate  the  phenomena  of  disease,  and 
not  discern  an  antagonism  of  forces,  so  to  speak,  at 
work, — a  vis  medicatrix  naturce,  operating  against  a 
tendency  to  debility,  disorder,  and  death  ?  Who  can 
attend  to  the  reciprocations  of  action  and  rest  of  the 
voluntary  powers,  or  to  the  alternations  of  their  wake- 
fulness and  sleep,  or  to  the  vicissitudes  of  supply  and 
want,  of  repair  and  waste,  and  not  perceive  that,  with 
the  consciousness  of  these  states,  there  is  an  interior 
power  which  is  secretly  cognizant  of  the  need  that  per- 
tains to  all  such  conditions ;  so  that  whether  wakefulness 
or  sleep,  fulness  or  emptiness,  activity  or  fatigue,  health 
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or  disease,  is  the  immediate  circumstance,  this  secret 
power  is  insufficient  only  by  reason  of  a  deficiency  in 
those  that  are  subordinate  to  it  ? 

This  power,  as  a  formative  force  or  actuating  cause, 
by  the  agency  of  its  instrumental  organs,  called  cere- 
bellum and  heart,  is  unceasing  in  its  influence  for  the 
maintenance  of  conscious  vitality  in  the  dependant 
organs  of  consciousness,  both  cerebral  and  respira- 
tory. To  the  cerebellum  and  heart,  therefore,  rest 
pertains  not,  nor  sleep,  nor  fatigue ;  they  rule  over  all 
vital  functions  that  concern  their  own  perpetuation, 
whilst  they  accommodate  themselves  to  the  voluntary 
and  intellectual,  or  to  the  motive  and  sensuous  facul- 
ties of  animal  life,  with  marvellous  consideration  for 
their  freedom  and  enjoyment,  and  this  to  an  extent 
that  even  permits  abuse  and  corrects  its  consequences : 
in  this  respect  a  clear  impression  is  given  of  the  Divine 
Original,  and  Formative  Force  of  all  things,  which 
creates,  redeems,  and  saves,  that  liberty  and  happiness 
may  be  an  everlasting  experience,  in  all  gradations  and 
spheres  of  conscious  and  normal  being. 

To  this  formative  force  the  production  of  blood  must 
be  ascribed,  as  to  its  every  atom  or  unity,  and  this  whe- 
ther it  be  circulating  by  jets,  as  the  red  arterial  stream, 
or  speeding  its  course-electric  along  the  thrilling  path- 
ways, which  as  nerves,  are  made  so  omnipresent,  that 
touch  the  body  where  you  will  with  the  finest  needle's 
point  and  all  is  a  correspondent  modification.  It  would 
produce  the  fluid  a  pure  volume,  or  a  mixed  volume  of 
homogeneous  parts,  and  this  is  its  especial  tendency ; 
but  it  tolerates  the  presence  of  heterogeneous  parts, 
and  it  is  in  the  perpetual  effort  to  expel  them ;  it  per- 
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raits  a  demand  to  the  extent  of  exhaustion  ;  it  dissolves 
the  composition  of  homogeneous  parts  and  recompounds 
them  according  to  all  necessity  and  use.  It  terminates  its 
career  of  uses,  in  judicial  discriminations,  as  it  were,  for 
universal  order  and  peace ;  whence  come  the  processes 
of  secretion  and  excretion,  as  responses  to  its  all-pre- 
serving unity,  and  it  rises  again  in  a  gathering  and 
absorption  of  the  scattered  elements,  to  constitute  their 
all-sufficient  harmony.  It  is  thus  that  animal  life  is 
perpetuated  in  all  its  forms  and  gradations. 

The  dregs  and  surplusage,  moreover,  that  drop  out 
of  this  wondrous  circulation,  stimulate  to  use  and  con- 
duce to  perfection  and  fruitfulness,  by  their  purifying 
and  fertilizing  properties,  of  which  bile  and  manure 
are  striking  instances  in  the  processes  of  digestion  and 
cultivation. 

The  unities  of  the  red-blood  we  can  discern  by  out- 
ward vision,  as  aided  by  microscopic  power  and  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  intellectual ;  but  those  of  the 
nerve-blood  by  vision-intellectual,  when  armed  by  rea- 
son's analytic  skill :  and  thanks  be  to  the  Giver  of  this 
analytic  faculty,  for  by  it  may  we  perceive  that  an  in- 
visible unit,  though  colourless,  and  transparent  to  render 
it  so,  is  not  less,  but  more  compound,  in  quality,  attri- 
bute, and  power,  than  the  visible  and  coloured,  because 
it  is  not  so  dense,  nor  so  heavy,  nor  so  amenable  to  the 
impediments  to  action  which  come  from  material  density. 
Analysis,  truly,  raises  or  exalts  the  known  qualities  of 
things  to  elicit  their  unknown:  it  elevates  science  to 
philosophy,  this  to  wisdom,  and  sublimates  natural  forms 
to  their  spiritual  anti-types,  and  these  to  the  Great 
Archi-type,  as  their  "  all  in  all." 
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That  such  unities  exist  is  certain,  because  we  now 
know  that  the  nerves  they  traverse  are  tubular.  It  is 
impossible  to  collect  them  into  a  number  for  examina- 
tion, for  they  are  too  subtle  and  volatile ;  and,  moreover, 
the  property  of  the  tube  itself  exceeds,  even  as  it  is  ty- 
pified by,  the  arterial,  which,  so  embodies  the  vis  a  tergo, 
as  instantly  to  transmit  the  fluent  force  from  itself,  and 
as  if  it  w.ere  the  determining  cause  itself  at  every  point. 
Artery  is  but  the  heart's  continuation  in  fact ;  so  is  nerve 
that  of  its  animating  heart-like  vesicle ;  so  is  light  con- 
tinued by  its  ethereal  ray,  and  sound  by  its  aerial  chord, 
and  galvanism  and  electricity  by  attractive  and  repelling 
tremors  and  shocks,  according  to  the  opposite  directions 
of  their  courses  respectively,  and  according  to  the  origin 
•of  their  respective  movements  in  the  re-acting  media.* 
But  to  assert  fulness  for  nerve  now-a-days  is  as  chime- 
rical in  a  writer,  as  it  was  to  assert  the  like  for  arteries 
no  great  while  ago.  In  what  then  differs  the  modern 
from  the  older  school?  In  incredulity?  No  !  In  self-suffi- 
ciency ?  No  !  In  indifference  ?  No  !  In  nothing,  I  an- 
swer but  greater  occasion  for  reproof.  Discovery  comes 
upon  us  more  by  force  than  by  solicitation,  and  this  be- 
cause it  is  more  natural  to  doubt  than  to  learn,  to  oppose 
than  to  reflect,  to  condemn  rather  than  to  examine. 

The  nerves  are  tubes,  and  are  wonderfully  organized 
also ;  and  they  are  replete  with  their  fluid,  as  are 
the  arteries  with  theirs ;  and  when  they  are  examined 
microscopically,— ^according  to  the  German  School  of 
Investigators, — in  their  state  of  emptiness,  the  evidence 
so  supplied  is  as  empty  as  the  like  would  be  respecting 
the  condition,  appearances,  and  uses  of  an  artery  under 

*  All  electric  conductors  may  be  regarded  as  re-active. 
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similar  circumstances.  What  can  such  investigators  be 
about,  or  what  our  applauding  reviewers?  Are  they 
so  full  of  sensual  images, — so  occupied  with  their  en- 
chantments,— as  to  lose  their  sight-intellectual  of  the 
fallacies  and  truths  alike,  which  are  ever  pressing  upon 
it  for  rational  discrimination  and  for  distinguishing 
judgment?  Reviewers  and  investigators  are  alike 
amenable  to  the  tribunal  of  advancing  knowledge,  and 
no  experience  is  more  common  than  their  being  left 
behind  in  the  general  progress. 

The  nerves  must  be  organized  with  reference  to  the 
laws  of  the -fluid  which  are  there  pressing  for  fulfilment, 
even  as  the  arteries  are  with  reference  to  the-red-blood, 
that  with  denser  pressure  is  re-acted  upon  by  a  denser 
tunic,  in  fulfilment  of  laws  so  truly  hydrostatic. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  nerve-blood  effects  so  much  in 
the  body,  or  in  the  whoof  that  nerve  has  woven;  for 
the  formative  force  that  gives  existence  to  such  a  fluid^ 
has  less  impediment  to  its  influence,  and  greater  facility 
for  the  execution  of  its  native  purposes.  Nerve  and  its 
blood  are  omnipresent  for  sensation  and  motion,  for 
intellect  and  volition,  for  growth,  for  preservation,  and 
reproduction  in  their  respective  provinces  and  seasons ; 
but,  divested  of  their  formative  force,  each  ceases  to  be; 
nerve-blood  and  nerve,  the  organs  of  circulation  and 
respiration,  of  sense  and  motion,  of  thought  and  volition 
alike,  for  these  all  spring  from  it  so  far  as  their  mun- 
dane origin  is  concerned.  But  this  formative  force  im- 
parts capability, — animal  in  animal  being,  and  human 
in  the  human  :  to  the  latter  pertains  the  conscious- 
ness of  causation,  the  perception  of  a  First  Cause; 
the  apperception,  indeed,  of  the  revelation  of  the  most 
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universal  truth,  that  God  is,  and  the  capability  of  ana- 
lysing it  inwards  and  upwards,  through  the  sacred 
paths  of  wisdom,  to  the  ineffable  beatitudes  of  love. 
Such  a  capability  can  never  cease  to  be  when  once  im- 
parted ;  it  may  be  impeded  by  degeneracy  and  marred 
by  corrupt  wilfulness,  to  constitute  a  diabolic  kingdom, 
or  it  may  be  perfected  by  obedience  and  consummated  by 
practice,  to  constitute  an  angelic  heaven  ;  and  this  capa- 
bility, every  unit  of  our  nerve-blood  contains  in  potency, 
and  every  globule  of  our  red-blood  in  efficiency,  and  our 
whole  organization  in  effect.  Nor  is  this  statement  in- 
comprehensible when  we  render  it  intelligible  by  the 
fact,  that  every  atom  of  matter  is  subject  to  the  whole 
force  of  gravity  as  if  there  were  no  other  atom,  or 
why  should  a  feather  and  a  coin  fall  with  the  same  ve- 
locity in  vacuo  ?  and  as  one  volume  of  the  air  possesses 
all  the  properties  of  air  as  if  there  were  no  other 
volume,  and  so  on.  Quantity,  number,  and  dimension, 
do  not  impart  quality ;  but  they  are  determined,  them- 
selves, according  to  the  requirements  of  the  determin- 
ing cause  which  thus  originates  a  necessity, — for  these 
minister  where  necessity  rules.  On  this  account  it  is, 
that  every  animal  has  its  own  distinctive  necessities, 
organs,  and  relationships,  and  every  human  being, 
most  especially,  seeing  that  the  formative  force  in  both, 
has  an  especial  nature  to  institute  an  order  of  actions 
from  the  very  beginning  of  their  existence  respectively 
and  correspondently.  See  First  Curriculum,  p.  9  ;  where 
we  also  proceed  to  say,  that  "  The  order  is  instinctive  in 
both,  with  reference  to  the  production  of  form  and  capa- 
bilities, and  not  this  only,  but  with  reference  likewise  to 
preservation,  growth,  and  reproduction  or  multiplication. 
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This  order  and  this  force  exist  and  operate  entire  in 
every  organic  product,  constituting,  in  fact,  the  nature 
of  each,  so  that  in  the  human  form  all  is  human,  and 
in  the  animal  all  is  animal."  To  this  I  must  also  add, 
what  I  advanced  at  p.  11  of  the  First  Curriculum :  "  For 
man  is  furnished  and  endowed  with  his  own  proper 
powers  and  forces, — with  his  own  peculiar  efforts  and 
determinations, — and  with  his  own  especial  laws  de- 
rived from  his  own  order ;  so  that  he  is,  in  fact,  com- 
plete in  himself,  with  all  his  faculties  and  experience 
within  him,  over  wThich  he  rules  with  freedom  and  in- 
telligence. Thus  animated,  he  is  conscious  of  those 
things  that  concern  him,  deriving  the  possibility  of  his 
existence  in  this  state,  from  the  great  circumambient 
world,  and  from  the  terraqueous  globe  which  he  in- 
habits." 

Such  a  being,  with  such  nerve-blood  and  nerve,  Avith 
such  red-blood  and  its  capillary  vessel,  as  the  veriest 
essentials  of  his  corporeal  frame,  can  be  susceptible  of 
impressions  from  without,  that  the  outward  universe 
supplies,  and  also  of  influences  that  the  inner  world  of 
thought  and  intention  is  unceasingly  producing. 

His  analytic  faculty,  or,  his  reason,  enables  him  to 
perceive  the  intermediate  station  which  the  blood  oc- 
cupies between  the  inertia  of  matter  and  the  action  of 
mind ;  for  by  its  fluidity  it  is  modifiable  by  both  the 
one  and  the  other. 

The  fluidity  of  the  blood,  indeed,  is  a  field  scarcely 
explored,  as  yet,  by  the  rational  faculty  :  the  fruits  with 
which  it  teems  are  still  ungathered  by  the  rational 
philosopher.  The  man  of  rational  or  experimental 
science  has  every  instrument  in  his  possession  for  the 
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business  of  such  exploration  j  and  I  can  with  becoming 
deference  refer  him  to  the  Six  Lectures,  p.  104,  for 
a  specimen  of  the  treasures  to  be  found  in  that  field 
of  promise.  To  this  hour,  however,  my  report  has  been 
treated  as  an  "  idle  tale,"  though  I  would  advise  the 
youthful  aspirants  for  knowledge  and  eminence,  to  shift 
their  ground  from  the  flat  and  foggy  scenes  of  a  waning 
philosophy,  to  the  more  eminent  stand-place  supplied 
by  the  divinely-sanctioned  union  of  Revelation  with  rea- 
son ;  for  if  we  "  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to  our 
children/'  surely  we  shall  not  starve  them  by  "  giving- 
them  stones,"  nor  stupify  them  by  the  "scorpion's 
sting." 

That  philosophy,  truly,  must  be  an  egregious  folly, 
which  eschews  the  rational  consideration  of  the  paternal 
care,  that  is  manifested  in  all  the  representations  of  its 
power,  as  well  as  in  all  the  revelations  of  its  wisdom. 
We  are  called  upon  to  "consider  "  these  things,  instead  of 
sleeping  in  the  mystery  and  blindness  that  torpify  the 
soul  to  the  satisfaction  of  worldly-mindedness,  its  love 
of  power,  and  its  earthly  cravings.  No  !  the  candle  of 
our  knowledge  cannot  be  lighted  up  by  the  Deity  for 
men  to  put  it  under  the  "bed"  of  his  conceits,  or  the 
"bushel"  of  his  estimates,  however  much  he  may  like 
to  rest  upon  the  one  or  measure  his  neighbour's  good 
by  the  other. 

The  origin  of  this  property  of  the  blood  is  of  old,  nay, 
of  the  most  ancient  descent ;  it  is  inseminate  and  dis- 
seminating;  it  is  primordial  and  primordinating ;  it  is 
rudimental  and  germinal,  embryonic  and  perpetual, — 
spiritual  and  vital, — the  heat,  indeed,  that  imparts 
fluidity  to  every  thing  else  in  nature,  is  but  auxiliary  to 
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this  marvellous  property  of  the  blood,  though  with  the 
semblance  of  this  world's  exclusive  influences  it  plays  its 
delusive  part.  Truly,  the  world  of  nature  is  no  more  than 
obsequious  to  the  world  of  life,  though  in  blood  they  blend 
their  wondrous  agencies  to  evolve  and  to  perpetuate  a 
conscious  entitv  with  human  or  animal  attributes;  or, 
as  is  observed  in  the  Six  Lectures,  (p.  154,)  "The 
auxiliary  power  conceals,  as  it  were,  the  essential  power, 
and  life  and  nature  coincide,  as  causes  principal  and  in- 
strumental, in  maintaining  animated  being." 

The  origin  of  the  fluidity  of  the  blood,  again,  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  being  in  which  the  fluid 
is  generated,  whether  animal  or  human;  or,  whether 
of  warm  or  cold  blood.  [See  First  Curriculum,  p.  5.] 
But  how  varied  is  its  manifestation  in  the  human  kind  ! 
for  of  these,  every  degree  of  fluidity  may  be  predicated, 
in  proportion  to  their  native  heat,  and  their  natural 
health  ;  human  blood,  indeed,  may  be  modified  as  to  its 
degrees  of  fluidity  and. of  temperature,  in  all  the  range 
between  shivering  cold  and  burning  fever;  a  most 
wonderful  equilibrium  which  is  called  blood-heat,  being 
sustained  nevertheless,  despite  the  disordering  influences 
of  miasms  and  diseases  and  intemperate  passions. 

Again,  the  origin  of  the  fluidity  of  the  blood,  chemists 
would  ascribe  to  mere  solution,  if  not  to  the  actions 
going  on  among  the  constituent  elements  of  the  blood, 
and  resulting  in  the  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  where- 
by carbonic  acid  is  produced  and  heat  evolved ;  but  such 
an  origin  pertains  not  to  the  fluidity  nor  to  the  heat  of 
the  blood,  as  will  be  demonstrated  in  what  follows. 

In  relation  to  the  heat  of  the  blood,  chemists  may 
view  the  lungs  as  at  once  the  fire-place  and  chimney, 
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as  it  were ;  and  the  rest  of  the  body  as  the  house  :  the 
stomach,  &c.,  answering  for  kitchen  and  coal-cellar; 
the  bowels  and  kidneys  for  sewers  and  drains ;  and  the 
brain  and  heart  and  their  dependencies  for  the  upper 
apartments :  and,  assuredly,  by  the  light  of  chemistry, 
this  animal- household  may  be  in  this  manner  contem- 
plated. But  the  several  compartments  of  this  establish- 
ment are  dependant  upon  a  due  supply  of  fuel  of  the 
right  sort  and  quantity,  in  accommodation  to  the  wants 
of  its  economy  in  particular,  for  these  wants  vary 
with  the  nature  of  the  animal  specifically;  and  though 
the  food,  as  fuel,  of  a  frog  and  of  a  bird  may  be  the 
same  in  kind,  yet  the  degree  of  temperature  is  very 
different  in  the  one  from  what  it  is  in  the  other.  The 
nature,  in  fact,  rules  in  eveiy  part  and  in  every  respect. 

These  wants,  moreover,  vary  with  the  states  of  the 
individual,  insomuch  that  the  cold  fit  and  the  hot  fit  of 
an  ague  may  occur  within  the  space  of  half  an  hour, 
though  the  stomach  may  be  well  fed,  and  the  lungs 
well  ventilated  with  oxygen,  and  the  blood  well  cleared 
of  its  carbonic  acid  by  these  winnowing  bellows. 

Chemists,  again,  may  make  a  furnace  of  the  animal 
fabric,  but  the  rate  of  the  combustion,  though  influenc- 
ing the  demand  and  supply  of  food,  will  not  account  for 
the  mean  temperature  that  is  maintained  during  health ; 
nor  will  the  passions,  the  cravings,  and  the  loathings  of 
frail  humanity  destroy  this  equilibrium  of  temperature 
though  they  may  debilitate,  and  derange  the  powers 
which  are  at  work  to  maintain  it  in  subordination  to  the 
general  tendency,  or,  to  the  formative  force  that  imparts 
the  special  nature  and  specific  temperature. 

The  effects,  moreover,  of  the  heat  of  the  blood,  are 
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manifested  in  different  ways,  according  to  the  healthy 
constitution  or  otherwise  of  the  fluid.  In  health,  all  the 
secerning  processes,  that  depend  upon  the  glandular 
system  of  the  conglomerate  class,  and  all  the  excretory 
actions  which  engage  the  conglobate  class,  are  co-ope- 
rating with  marvellous  unanimity,  through  apparently 
opposite  directions,  to  the  preservation  of  the  body. 
Every  thing,  therefore,  in  the  body,  has  respect  to  this 
heat-supporting  property  of  the  blood :  nothing,  in 
short,  could  be  secreted  on  the  one  hand,  or  be  ab- 
sorbed on  the  other,  without  this  all-present  genial 
stimulus,  for  it  is  as  the  fire  to  every  minute  laboratory, 
that  burns  at  the  well-regulated  temperature  of  98°. 
I  say  well-regulated,  because  the  regulating  power,  as 
well  as  the  temperate  heat  and  the  fluid  property  also, 
which  every  unit  of  the  blood  displays,  are  conjointly 
essential  to  the  condition  of  health,  and  to  every  action 
of  the  minutest  fibre,  lobule,  and  membrane,  that  enters 
into  the  composition  of  every  organ  of  the  body. 

Chemistry  may  measure  the  rate  of  combustion ;  it 
may  determine  the  kind  of  fuel ;  it  may  take  account  of 
the  smoke  and  ashes ;  it  may  think  that  the  animal  heat 
results  from  the  chemical  action,  and  even  regard  the 
medium  point  of  the  temperature  of  the  blood  as  it  does 
the  boiling  point  of  water;  but  still  the  heat  of  the 
blood  is  a  primary,  and  not  a  secondary,  circumstance, 
it  is  not  an  effect  of  the  chemical  action,  but  the  cause ; 
for  the  formative  force  that  produced  the  organs  before 
they  entered  upon  their  functions,  with  a  prescience  of 
all  the  laws  of  nature  that  those  organs  conform  to, 
evinces  also  a  knowledge  of  the  processes  which  concern 
the  production  and  maintenance  and  regulation  of  heat ; 
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and,  therefore,  it  is  the  cause  of  animal  temperature,  as 
truly  as  it  is  of  the  fluidity  of  the  blood.  If,  then,  the  tem- 
perature and  the  fluidity  of  the  blood  are  coincident  cir- 
cumstances, and  if  they  are  associated  with  high  and  low 
degrees  of  vitality,  or  with  irritability,  greater  and  less, 
in  conformity  with  the  teaching  of  the  medical  school- 
men, we  can  perceive  that  any  disturbance  of  the  na- 
tural equilibrium  of  temperature,  will  likewise  disturb 
the  natural  fluidity  of  the  blood,  and  become  a  most 
fruitful  source  of  disease,  for  it  will  initiate  febrile  con- 
gestions, inflammations,  and  obstructions;  haemorrhages, 
effusions,  thickenings  of  membranes,  opacities,  rheum, 
gout,  cancer,  tubercle,  and  other  deposits,  all  in  proof 
of  morbid  affection  of  the  fluidity  of  the  blond,  and  in 
connection  with  positive  disturbances  of  temperature  as 
indicated  by  shiverings,  by  rigors,  by  horripilations,  by 
partial  chills,  by  intense  heat  of  the  whole,  or  of  parts 
of  the  body.  Who  indeed,  can  contemplate  the  phe- 
nomena of  consumption,  to  wit,  and  not  perceive  the 
evidences  of  a  great  constitutional  struggle,  in  which 
debility  and  decline  obtain  the  mastery  ?  Fatigue,  as 
the  result  of  the  cough  and  of  pulmonary  obstruction, 
alternates  with  but  short  periods  of  repose ;  exhaustion, 
consequent  upon  the  exudation  and  expectoration,  ren- 
ders refreshment  only  a  recruital  for  suffering  rather 
than  for  comfort;  whilst  hope  diffuses  an  air  of  seeming 
health  as  a  spirit  of  consolation  in  concealment  of  the 
corporeal  strife. 

Thus  is  it  with  nearly  every  bodily  affliction,  the  for- 
mative force  is  intent  upon  amelioration,  correction, 
and  removal  of  all  disturbing  causes.  It  holds  to  every 
fluid  unit  that  can  flow  in  nerve  and  capillary  tube,  and 
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by  every  fibre  and  vessel  that  can  determine  it  to  its 
living  uses,  whether  animating,  circulating,  and  breath- 
ing ;  whether  moving,  feeling,  and  acting,  or  whether  ab- 
sorbing, secreting,  and  producing,  so  as  to  constitute  a 
living  body  of  organizations,  in  conformity  with  its  own 
inseminating  spirit  and  organizing  power.  Thus  does 
a  formative  force  inspire  all  its  productions  with  use  as 
their  soul,  that  the  whole  may  conspire  to  the  establish- 
ment of  warmth,  fluidity,  and  motion,  as  well  as  of 
consciousness,  of  volition  and  happiness  as  the  natural 
characteristics  of  animated  being,  and  as  the  necessary 
concomitants  for  the  perfection  of  a  living  body. 

So  true  it  is  that  the  blood  is  the  life,  seeing  that  in 
its  every  unit,  one  formative  force  is  the  forming  spirit, 
neither  number  nor  dimension  affecting  its  united 
qualities,  but  yielding  to  the  necessity  by  which  they 
are  determined,  for  growth,  for  perpetuation,  and  for 
multiplication,  according  to  the  nature  and  constitution 
of  the  determining  force,  or  of  the  primary  source  of  the 
heat  and  fluidity  of  the  blood,  now  under  disquisition. 
Hence,  moreover,  it  is,  that  every  material  which  gains 
admission  into  the  circulating  stream,  and  which  is 
unfitted  for  unition  into  living  unities  of  the  blood,  is 
expelled  as  surplus  or  effete  matter, — bilious,  urinous, 
colliquative,  vaporous  or  cadaverous,  lithic  or  calcareous, 
as  the  case  and  need  may  be ;  and  all  this  by  organic 
instrumentality,  as  long  as  organic  action  can  respond 
to  the  periling  requirement. 

For  further  illustration,  the  phenomena  presented  by  an 
intermittent  fever,  evince  a  great  constitutional  struggle, 
in  which  vigour  and  strength  obtain  the  mastery,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  consumption.   In  an  ague-fit  the  organ- 
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ization  is  intact,  or  ought  to  be ;  here  disturbance  of  or- 
ganic function  prevails  but  not  destruction  of  organic 
structure  ;  a  miasm  of  marshy  engendering,  taints  the 
sanguineous  stream  in  this  case,  whilst  a  vice  of  here- 
ditary virulence  vitiates  it  in  the  other,  defying  every 
power  of  the  vital  organism  to  remove  it :  so  that  an 
ague  may  justify  the  old  adage,  of  its  being,  in  the 
spring-time,  "physic  for  a  King." 

Strange,  indeed,  are  the  phenomena  of  intermittent 
fever;  its  history  is  well  enough  known  to  spare  my 
tiring  my  reader  with  the  long  detail  of  them,  still  less 
with  my  own  early  and  continued  experience  of  their  end- 
less modifications  and  mutations  both  of  character  and  of 
treatment.  Strange  also  it  is,  that  animals,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  human  race,  appear  to  be  exempt 
from  this  fever,  though  exposed  by  night  and  day  to 
its  especial  cause.  The  miasm,  to  them,  is  innocuous ; 
their  blood  knows  no  commotion  from  its  commixture ; 
their  organization  repels  the  sickening  and  collapsing 
influence.  Even  the  small-pox  virus  of  human  vice 
and  origin,  is  comparatively  harmless  and  positively 
calmed  by  the  nature  so  tame  of  vaccine  blood,  inso- 
much that  a  plague  is  stayed  which  might  otherwise 
have  pitted  the  face  of  society,  as  it  will  that  of  beauty, 
or  marred  and  frustrated  the  designs  and  behests  of  our 
provident  Creator,  who  does  but  "  open  and  shut  the 
gates  of  hell"  as  human  society  rejects  or  respects  his 
laws.  And  more.  The  miasm  will  lie  dormant  or  be 
latent  in  human  blood  for  weeks  and  months,  even  as 
will  other  poisons,  (See  First  Curriculum,  p.  38,)  and 
then  a  commotion  will  arise  among  the  elements  and 
unities  of  the  nerve -blood  and  red -blood  in  com- 
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mon ;  head-ache,  tortured  and  wearied  limbs,  deadening 
chills,  and  shivering  rigors,  with  bristled  hair,  and 
roughened  skin,  will  tell  of  cerebral  and  nervous  dis- 
tresses and  threaten  death's  collapse  in  its  fixed  and 
frigid  pallor.    The  temperature  of  the  blood  being 
assailed  and  lowered,  all  auxiliary  sources  of  warmth 
are  eagerly  sought  for  from  without,  in  aid  of  the  po- 
sitive ones  within,  to  establish  a  reaction  which  can  con- 
vert the  ebbing  into  a  flowing  tide  of  life  with  its 
native  warmth,  and  relieve  the  congested  veins  of  their 
almost  stagnant  cruor;  to  these  ends  the  whole  ner- 
vous system,  works  with  the  full  intensity  of  its  power,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  rising  arterial  tension,  that  emulates 
its  action  in  their  every  condition, — the  pulse  rises,  the 
cheeks  flush  rather  than  blush,  the  skin  quickly  heats 
up  to  feverish  burning,  to  render  fire,  and  blanket, 
and  stimulus  no  longer  welcome;  a  flame  is  lighted 
up  in  every  sanguineous  atom,  that  calls  for  cooling 
liquids  to  extinguish;   the  universal  capillary  spasm, 
so  to  speak,  according  to  the  Cullenian  School,  rises 
to  its  highest  pitch,  quickly  to  relax  its  grasp  upon 
the  irritating  fluid,  and  give  forth  a  deluge  of  sweat  as 
the  condensation  of  smoky  and  impure  vapours  that 
are  driven  off  by  the  heated  foci  from  the  now  seething 
mixture.    The  completion  of  the  series  of  these  extra- 
ordinary processes  is  the  restoration  of  health  for  the 
time  and  for  a  period — the  interval  is  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  then  chilling,  then  fiery,  and  then  deluging, 
attack,  even  as  peaceful  health  is  to  tempestuous  dis- 
ease; the  attack  is  made  up  of  innumerable  disturb- 
ances, for  the  blood  is  beset  with  the  elements  of  a 
miasm  as  to  its  every  unit  almost,  and  in  its  universal 
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circulation,  and  under  its  diverse  changes,  every  corpo- 
real organ  becomes  a  special  seat  of  disturbance  also. 
The  brain,  for  example,  neither  wills,  nor  thinks,  uor  rea- 
sons well,  it  fails  to  keep  a  muscle  still,  let  the  han^s* 
clasp  the  knees  as  best  they  can,  for  stillness  and  equili- 
brium ;  it  throws  its  loathings  and  aversions  down  upon 
the  stomach  as  nausea  and  vomiting,  for  it  knows  how 
useless  food  is  for  such  an  occasion ;  it  yields  its  rule 
for  the  most  part  to  the  pneumo-gastric  nerves  as  its  es- 
pecial vicegerents,  so  that  they  may  work,  as  by  succen- 
turiate  and  ganglionic  power,  upon  their  hepatic,  and 
renal,  and  pulmonary,  and  cardiac  dependencies  for  re- 
adjustment and  the  restoration  of  order.  It  is  in  need 
of  strength  for  its  own  and  the  general  weal,  and  re- 
quires to  be  braced  and  tightened  by  tonic,  by  stimulat- 
ing and  by  supporting  measures,  in  order  to  recover 
and  to  hold  its  sway  over  all  the  functions  that  concern 
the  well-being  and  right  constitution  of  the  blood,  its 
temperature,  and  its  fluidity. 

For  another  example,  the  lungs,  controlled  as  they 
are  in  their  every  slightest  movement  by  the  brain, 
and  indices,  as  they  are,  of  its  states,  partake  of  the  like 
embarrassing  oppression  and  surcharge  of  blood  in  the 
cold  stage  of  ague;  their  breathing  function  is  per- 
formed more  by  sighs  for  freedom  than  by  inspiriting 
liberty  :  their  speaking  function  is  executed  with 
lowered  tone  and  temperature  of  the  air  they  emit; 
their  wind  is  gone,  as  it  were,  and  comfort  of  body  with 
it;  their  arterial  veins  are  choked  with  dark  thick 
blood,  which  they  labour  to  transmit  to  their  venous 
arteries  in  brighter  hue,  in  fulfilment  of  their  chemi- 
cal duties.    All  this  befals  the  lungs,  when  the  tern- 
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peraturc  and  fluidity  of  the  blood  are  morbidly  de- 
pressed and  reduced,  to  constitute  a  few  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  cold  stage  of  an  intermittent  fever. 
•  The  capacity  of  the  air-cells  for  their  native  air  is  also 
diminished :  they  are  flaccid,  in  unison  with  the  cellular 
extensions  of  the  entire  corporeal  frame,  which  embrace 
and  reflexly  actuate*  the  glandular,  the  muscular,  and 
vascular  systems  most  particularly,  even  as  the  lungs 
embrace  and  actuate  the  heart  and  great  vessels  in 
common :  so  that  all  is  languor  in  the  cold  stage,  with 
fits  of  yawning,  stretching,  and  shaking,  as  nervous 
efforts  and  reactions  to  rid  the  heart,  and  lungs,  and 
brain  of  the  clogging  congestion  that  besets  their  venous 
reservoirs. 

The  stomach  also,  as  a  vast  cell,  is  relaxed  to  a  degree 
that  admits  of  the  intrusion  of  nauseating  bile  from 
below,  or  of  its  sickening  fumes,  so  that  it  is  quite  at 
sea,  as  it  were,  in  the  deluge  of  tainted  humours  that 
betake  themselves  thither  from  the  innumerable  foun- 
tains,— salivary,  and  gastric,  and  pancreatic,  as  well  as 
biliary,  that  stand  around  it  for  assimilating  ministra- 
tions in  the  tranquil  periods  of  health. 

Well  may  the  stomach  be  the  centre  of  sympathies, 
when  it  is  subjected  to  so  great  a  multitude  of  disturb- 
ing causes  and  vitiating  taints,  all  pouring  into  it  from 

*  Now-a-days,  this  reflex  action  is  ascribed  to  a  class  of  nerves  that,  like 
a  weak  memory,  require  jogging.  Old  nurses  even  jog  our  little  ones  to 
expel  wind  from  their  oppressed  stomachs  and  bowels.  Midwives,  male  and 
female,  rub  and  smack  and  blow  upon  still  children,  as  a  reflexion  upon  their 
coming  to  the  birth  and  not  bringing  forth  the  cries  and  lamentations,-  or, 
the  sobs  and  sneezings  which  also  act  reflexly  on  our  otherwise  indolent 
sympathies.  Thus  is  our  boasting  philosophy  anticipated  by  good  old 
practices. 
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the  great  fountain  of  vitiated  blood.  Well  may  it 
heave,  and  retch,  and  belch,  and  vomit,  to  clear  itself  of 
the  off-scourings  and  nasty  slime  that  have  oozed  out  of 
the  venous  capillaries,  in  diminution  of  their  engorge- 
ment, to  collect  there  for  immediate  and  necessary  ex- 
pulsion. Well  may  medicines,  of  emetic  or  of  purging 
virtue  and  of  stimulating  power,  be  required  to  aid  the 
stomach  under  these  its  difficulties  and  distresses,  and 
this  in  no  homoeopathic  measure  j  for  a  billionth  of  a 
drop  of  brandy  would  render  the  fate  of  Tantalus  a 
common  experience  for  common  reprobation.  No  !  a 
full  dose  of  Ipecacuan-powder,  say  twenty  grains,  in  a 
glass  of  water,  with  five  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc, 
sometimes  for  the  better,  would  terminate  the  period  of 
the  stomach's  discomfort ;  and  so  will  a  wine  glass  full 
of  the  compound  tincture  of  rhubarb,  in  moderation  of 
the  following  stages  of  this  most  extraordinary  and 
most  instructive  of  the  disorders  of  the  human  blood 
and  nature. 

In  the  same  way  I  could  proceed  in  my  analytic  rea- 
soning upon  the  states  of  the  liver,  and  spleen,  and 
heart,  as  induced  by  blood  when  tainted  with  marsh 
miasm,  and  when  presenting  the  opposite  conditions  of 
morbid  cold  and  heat,  as  the  two  extremes  of  the  scale,  to 
fall  back,  at  length,  by  grand  processes  of  adjustment,  to 
the  natural  equilibrium  which  the  Formative  Force,  by 
the  force  of  its  wisdom  and  power,  can  effect  over  aud 
over  again,  as  if  its  behests  were  never  distracted,  or  its 
ends  were  never  frustrated.  What  a  representation  is 
this  of  the  unvarying  good,  foreseeing  wisdom,  and 
forgiving  spirit  of  the  Great  Formative  Force  of  all,  who, 
notwithstanding  our  wilful  viciousness  and  moral  per- 
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turbation  of  temper,  that  shake  the  mental  world 
from  its  propriety,  to  originate  torment,  pangs,  and 
wretchedness,  yet  adjusts,  maintains,  and  regulates 
all  in  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  by  all  necessary  support 
and  remedy,  with  wondrous  redeeming  skill  and  per- 
mission of  evil,  in  security  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
good.  Such  is  our  animal  economy,  such  the  revealed 
divine  economy,  and  such  should  be  the  individual  and 
the  political  economy  of  men  and  nations. 

Thus,  as  is  largely  demonstrated  in  my  Fb'st  Curri- 
culum, from  our  diseases  we  may  learn  wise  lessons, 
and  by  them,  also,  we  may  be  taught  many  things 
that  could  not  be  otherwise  understood,  for  the  want 
of  due  illustration  to  our  impaired  understandings — 
so  sad  it  is  to  become  wise,  by  experience  of  our 
frailty,  and,  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow,  to  rise  again 
from  strife  and  degradation,  to  contentment  and 
honour.  But  what  the  formative  force  is  relatively  to 
its  animal  body,  that  the  Great  Former  of  all  is  to 
created  being,  He  being  in  all  things,  whilst  all  that  is 
not  in  Him,  experiences  judgment,  correction,  or  con- 
demnation. Look  well,  then,  to  yourself,  oh  man  !  and 
fortify  your  soul  with  His  truths,  which,  though  bitter 
to  the  sense,  impart  a  clear  discrimination,  with  a  keen 
relish  for  what  is  wholesome  as  your  daily  food,  or  why 
should  he  declare  "  that  whosoever  doeth  His  will  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  godly."  And  surely 
it  is  godly  and  manly  also,  "  to  do  unto  others  as  we 
would  have  others  do  unto  us,"  notwithstanding  the 
worldly  ruin  that  may  befall  us,  "  for  what,  after  all,  does 
it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul  ?"   A  Physician  for  All  is  imperatively  called  upon 
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to  bring  this  to  the  remembrance  of  all  for  the  health 
of  all. 

But  to  proceed ;  not  only  according  to  the  nature  of 
an  animal  is  its  vital  heat,  but  also  according  to  its  health 
or  healthy  constitution  of  its  blood ;  for,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  in  the  case  of  an  ague-fit,  the  constitution  of 
the  blood  is  disordered  by  the  action  of  a  marsh  miasm 
upon  its  constituent  parts,  and  the  disorder  exhibits 
stages  of  progress  which  are  denominated  cold,  hot,  and 
sweating  respectively — the  two  former  are  not  sensations 
merely,  but  positive  degrees  of  temperature,  lower  and 
higher.  To  suppose  that  these  degrees  are  consequent 
upon  chemical  changes  like  those  of  a  fermentation  in  a 
vat  of  wort,  squares  somewhat  with  the  idea  of  chemists, 
touching  the  question  of  the  source  of  animal  heat.  But 
this  idea  is  very  far  short  of  the  fact,  when  it  may  be  per- 
ceived that  mental  influences  and  states  can  stop,  change, 
and  modify  the  entire  series  of  the  phenomena  of  an  in- 
termittent fever,  and  even  of  those  which  are  coincident 
with  health.  Thus,  given  the  circumstances  which  are 
essential  to  this  fever,  they  are  rendered  nugatory  by 
an  impression  either  from  within  or  from  without,  by  a 
mental  shock  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  medical  treatment 
on  the  other — every  chemical  element,  essential  or  ma- 
terial, is  present  to  raise  the  vital  warmth  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  fever-heat  in  due  course,  but  a  thought,  an  idea, 
or  a  strong  nervous  impression,  will  arrest  the  whole ; 
the  period  of  febrile  accession  will  pass  over  as  if  no- 
thing had  been  impending,  for  an  idea  prevails  that  the 
ague  is  cured,  so  that  what  otherwise  would  have  been 
as  a  natural  necessity,  is  after  all  "amenable  to  higher 
influences, — call  them  what  you  will,— the  workings  of 
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faith,  or  of  imagination,  or  of  infinitesimal  atoms  of 
nothingness.  The  case  recorded  at  page  148  of  the 
First  Curriculum  is  one  to  our  point,  though  thousands 
are  occurring  continually  in  proof  of  morbid  states  of 
the  blood  being  controllable,  and  held  in  abeyance  by 
mental,  by  nervous,  and  by  innumerable  other  im- 
pressions. 

The  animal  frame  is  not  a  retort  containing  a  few- 
primary  elements  that  are  subject  to  necessary  laws,  as 
to  the  immutable  and  absolute ;  the  cessation  of  living 
actions,  and  of  living  processes,  is  the  beginning  of 
corporeal  decay,  their  existence  determines  living  pro- 
perties and  vital  phenomena  in  contradistinction  to 
those  of  nature,  so  that  the  chemistry  of  nature  is 
elevated,  and  even  sublimated  to  a  composition,  and  to 
an  analysis  also,  that  renders  "  all  flesh  not  the  same 
flesh,"  though  it  be  "  all  grass."  As  is  the  formative 
force,  so  is  the  animal,  its  temperature,  its  chemistry, 
and  its  every  special  characteristic. 

To  illustrate  my  subject,  I  bring  to  remembrance  an 
instance  of  the  power  of  the  mind  in  determining 
many  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  body.  A  near  rela- 
tive from  India  paid  me  a  visit  at  my  residence  on  the 
borders  of  the  Essex  Marshes ;  one  day  in  conversation 
with  one  of  my  workmen  about  the  ague  as  it  presented 
itself  there,  he  doubted  whether  it  was  a  thing  to  be 
feared  in  comparison  with  what  he  had  seen  in  India, 
where  it  was  so  much  more  severe  iu  its  attacks.  "  Ah, 
sir,"  said  the  man,  "  it  is  bad  enough  here  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  for  when  the  chills  come  on,  they  shake  your 
very  buttons  off;  aftcl  then  the  hot  fit,  sir,  is  so  hot,  as 
to  melt  their  shanks."    The  effect  of  this  account  on 
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my  friend  was  such,  as  that  he  soon  had  a  very  severe 
and  troublesome  fit  of  an  Essex  ague.  Had  my  friend's 
mind  been  fortified  instead  of  alarmed,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  he  would  not  have  experienced  the  visitation 
at  all.  His  animal  temperature  would  have  been  un- 
assailed,  notwithstanding  all  the  circumstances  that 
were  favourable  both  to  its  diminished  and  to  its  exces- 
sive developments  within  a  very  limited  period.  Animal 
heat,  in  fact,  is  more  than  a  result  of  the  union  of  car- 
bon and  oxygen,  either  in  the  lungs  or  out  of  them,  for 
the  cerebral  system  is  concerned  in  its  production — and 
the  formative  force  rules  essentially  in  its  origin,  and 
manifests  it  not  only  to  our  sense  of  touch,  but  also  by 
the  thermometric  guage  that  stands  at  98°,  when  the 
equilibrium  of  health  so  determines  it. 

The  fluidity  also  of  the  blood  is  similarly  circum- 
stanced, notwithstanding  a  recent  notion  of  its  depend- 
ing upon  the  presence  of  ammonia,  which  will  re-dis- 
solve the  fibrin,  as  will  free  potash  and  certain  alka- 
line salts  also,  and  notwithstanding  the  idea  of  water 
being  the  cause,  as  is  very  extensively  entertained.  The 
fluidity  however,  that  I  am  advocating  and  insisting 
upon,  is  of  a  totally  different  nature,  for  it  depends 
upon  a  different  cause,  which  is  identical  with  such  na- 
ture, and  exists  antecedently  to  fibrin  on  the  one  hand, 
and  independantly  of  water  on  the  other,  or  when  the 
embryo  is  a  mere  congeries  of  tubes  of  such  surpassing 
delicacy  that  saline  forms  would  tear  them  to  pieces,  and 
water  would  burst  them  by  its  weight.  A  zone  of  vascu- 
larity surrounds  this  primordial  cyst,  or  thread  of  em- 
bryonic cysts,  as  a  pia-mater  thai)*  nurses  the  initia- 
ment  from  its  own  richly  elaborated  store,  and  that 
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would  conceal  its  maternal  supplies  from  human  ob- 
servation, but  for  microscopic  acumen.  The  now  vascu- 
lar membranes  grow  with  the  growing  demands  of  the 
newly  springing  life;  they  are  distended  with  unco- 
agulating  blood,  because  the  nervous  substance  to  be 
formed  from  it,  which  numbers  its  initiatory  threads  by 
millions  of  myriads,  is  itself  almost  fluid  by  nature,  and 
conformed  also  to  the  natural  fluxion  of  the  fluid.*  In 
short,  in  this  most  elevated  region  of  animal  existence, 
far  above  nature's  grosser  elements  of  earth  and  water, 
such  elements  as  are  more  refined  and  ethereal,  are  so 
compliant  with  the  mazy  but  most  orderly  laws  of  the 
formative  force,  that  they  exhibit  a  fluidity  which  persists 
through  all  the  stages  of  growth  and  of  time ;  it  is  a 
fluidity  that  survives  even  the  coagulation  of  death,  and 
that  prevails  in  all  the  cerebral  sphere,  to  render  the 
existence  of  coagulated  blood  in  the  cerebral  sinuses 
a  questionable  occurrence ;  it  is  provided  for  by  suit- 
ability of  materials  rather  than  by  processes  of  solu- 
tion; it  is  maintained  by  spontaneity  more  than  by 
the  melting  action  of  caloric,  or  why  should  the 
blood  thicken  and  liquify,  or  stagnate  and  circulate, 
under  circumstances  favourable  and  unfavourable  to 
solution  and  fusion  alike?  and  this  simply  by  the 
agency  of  mental  influences,  or  of  thoughts  and 
feelings,  of  emotions  and  passions,  independantly  of 
chemical  actions.    No  wonder,  therefore,  that  one  in- 

*  In  nothing  is  the  analytical  power  of  the  mind  more  to  be  exercised 
than  in  its  view  of  its  cerebral  organization,  for  here  analysis  may  rise  to 
its  highest  organic  function,  to  take  number  and  dimension  or  form  into  its 
service  for  calculating  all  probabilities  and  possibilities  as  so  many  fluxions 
and  surds  or  thoughts  and  conclusions,  that  flow  into  muscular  action  ra- 
tionally or  «&-surdly. 
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dividual  will  feel  in  a  glow  and  look  ruddy,  when  an- 
other will  shiver  and  turn  pale,  despite  the  temperature, 
the  carbon  and  oxygen,  and  heating  materials  that  are 
at  hand  with  both  conditions  in  common.  No,  the 
temperature  and  fluidity  of  the  blood,  depend  on  actions 
and  solutions  of  a  higher  birth  and  origin  than  the 
gaseous  matters  and  aqueous  liquifactions  that  per- 
tain to  natural  chemistry.  Even  nature  herself  is 
warm  and  fluent  from  solar  action  and  electro-mag- 
netic motion,  rather  than  from  chemical  decompo- 
sitions and  mechanical  frictions,  howsoever  auxiliary 
and  indispensable  these  may  be  in  their  times  and 
places. 

All  these  things,  and  innumerably  more,  are  cognate 
to  the  formative  force  of  the  simplest  and  minutest 
animal,  and  much  more  to  that  of  the  human  family, 
which  can,  therefore,  accommodate  its  product, — a  hu- 
man body, — to  every  vicissitude  of  temperature,  of 
climate,  and  locality,  so  as  to  occupy  the  earth  every 
where  and  subdue  it  to  itself. 

Philosophers  have  materialized  caloric  and  light,  ex- 
tinguishing both, — the  one  in  latency,  the  other  in  ob- 
scurity,— by  regarding  them  as  substances  and  not  as 
the  actions  of  substances ;  for,  as  well  might  they  talk 
of  sound  latent  in  a  drum,  as  so  much  latent  substance  in 
the  instrument ;  or  of  the  light  latent  in  a  candle,  that 
is  given  out  upon  lighting  it ;  as  well,  again,  might  they 
measure  the  quantity  of  sound  latent  in  a  thunder- cloud 
big  for  explosion,  or  of  heat  and  light  discharged  on  a 
collision  of  the  electric  elements  stored  therein.  The 
fact  is,  the  causes  and  sources  of  heat  are  in  accord 
with  the  requirements  of  the  animal  world  in  its  entire 
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range,  and  this  from  the  very  ova  of  their  existence  to 
the  extremity  of  their  ages.    Seasons,  climates,  and 
weather  are  amenable  to  solar  heat.    Electricity,  fric- 
tion, chemistry,  originate  heat  of  corresponding  deno- 
minations; but  animals  originate  a  temperature  to 
which  the  above  in  their  right  measure  are  but  aux- 
iliary.   Chemistry  is  not  the  source  of  vital  warmth. 
That  which  initiates  the  chemistry  of  animal  nature, 
must  govern  the  temperature  which  accompanies  the 
chemical  action.    Hence  the  variations  of  animal  heat 
are  as  the  natures  of  the  animal  races.    For  the  last 
forty  years  this  animal  heat  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
union  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  in  the  action  of  respira- 
tion, and  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  but  with 
too  much  confidence  for  right  instruction  or  for  true 
exposition  in  the  interests  of  positive  knowledge. 
Some  recent  experimental  investigations  on  animal 
temperature  have  been  instituted  by  M.  Claude  Ber- 
nard, and  submitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris.*  Their  object  was  to  elucidate  questions  in  rela- 
tion to  the  production  of  animal  heat.    The  experi- 
ments which  this  physiologist  conducted,  warranted  his 
coming  to  the  following  conclusions,  viz.,  that  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  lowers  the 
temperature  of  the  fluid:  2ndly,  that  the  lungs  can, 
therefore,  not  be  regarded  as  a  focus  of  animal  heat : 
and,  3rdly,  that  the  arterialization  of  venous  blood,  in 
the  living  animal,  is  not  connected  with  an  increase, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  decrease  of  heat  in  the 
blood.     So  much  for  experimental  evidence  which 
affords  testimony  so  opposite  and  contradictory  !  Pos- 

*  Cours  de  Physiologic  Experimentale.    Edit.  1856. 
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sibly  both  are  sometimes  right  and  sometimes  wrong. 
The  varying  states  of  the  animals  themselves  will  render 
the  results  of  the  experiments  upon  them  inconsistent. 
The  play,  indeed,  of  animal  nature  has  a  far  wider 
range  than  our  narrow  views  of  creation  are  disposed 
to  concede  to  it. 

Animal  heat  is  but  the  warmth  of  animal  love;  in 
animals  it  is  animal,  and  sustained  by  material  food ; 
and  so  it  is  in  man,  with  the  possibility  of  being  main- 
tained by  higher  elements ;  so  that  we  are  not  justified 
in  reducing  every  thing  in  a  crucible,  and  bringing 
their  truth  into  a  nutshell,  as  if  our  conceits  burned 
like  fire,  and  our  passions  concealed  the  kernel  of 
knowledge  in  the  dense  smoke  of  a  narrow  selfish- 
ness. The  warm  heart  of  humanity,  which  would  as- 
cribe a  wider  scope  to  the  sources  of  enjoyment,  must 
not  be  supplanted  by  artificial  excitements,  that  make 
us  afraid  of  the  sunshine  of  righteousness,  lest  it  should 
extinguish  the  dim  torch  of  faith.  If  I  can  under- 
stand the  latter,  it  does  no  more  than  light  us  out  of 
the  dark  places  of  ignorance,  to  the  portals  of  our 
prisons  that  open  into  the  sunshine  of  heaven's  love, 
to  be  cheered  by  a  sight  of  the  uses  we  can  lovingly 
perform  one  to  another,  in  fulfilment  of  the  relative 
duties  of  life  upon  which  the  welfare  of  all  depends. 

No  wonder  that  there  is  so  much  torpor,  so  much 
wretchedness,  when  there  is  so  little  vital  warmth  in 
the  bosom  of  society,  to  keep  up  with  the  natural  and 
unfailing  warmth  of  the  body  under  discussion.  In 
this  respect  the  Creator,  as  the  great  Formative  Force, 
is  true  to  us  in  keeping  up  the  warmth  by  which  we 
live,  whilst  we  are  not  true  to  ourselves  in  maintaining 
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the  holy  fire  that  would  keep  us  true  to  one  another. 
It  is  in  morals,  as  it  is  in  philosophy,  we  run  after  false 
views  of  light  and  heat;  we  designate  them  after  the 
names  of  men,  in  imitation  of  those  "  who  call  their 
lands  after  their  own  names."  Right  reason  forbids 
this ;  the  Scriptures,  rationally  discerned,  condemn  it ; 
for  though  reason  has  worked  out  the  traditions  that 
have  made  the  Scriptures  of  none  effect,  yet  reason, 
under  the  correction  of  Revelation,  can  redeem  the  past 
by  the  force  of  the  Great  Redeemer's  enlightening 
power :  let  the  modern  priesthood,  therefore,  look  to 
their  profession,  that  they  fail  not  to  preach  His  Gospel 
in  soberness  and  truth  simultaneously,  rather  than  in  the 
mad  fervour  of  subserviency  to  schemes, — as  so  many 
orthodoxies  so-called, — or  to  human  authority.  The  day 
of  such  trifles  (<  God  winketh  at,"  and,  therefore,  man 
will  be  manly  enough  to  pass  it  by ;  since  he  is  coming 
gradually  to  a  view  of  "  The  Man,"  who  is  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  that  warms  him  with  His  Love,  enlightens 
him  with  His  Wisdom,  and  influences  him  with  His 
Spirit.  This  manliness  is  appearing  j  and  spiritual  vitality, 
moral  warmth,  and  natural  courage  will  be  more  than 
a  match  for  the  devices,  and  vain  imaginings,  and  silly 
scandals  that  oppose  it.  Such  manliness  will  rationally 
discern,  that  to  attain  heaven,  hell  must  be  eschewed ;  to 
become  good,  evil  must  be  shunned ;  to  become  happy, 
the  happiness  of  others  must  be  consulted ;  in  short,  to 
become  spiritual,  a  man  must  cease  to  be  animal,  and 
so  avoid  the  alternative  of  living  like  the  beasts  that 
perish,  by  the  mere  heat  of  selfishness  and  its  self-grati- 
fications. 

Were  it  not  for  the  heat  and  fluidity  of  the  blood,  as 
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the  effects  of  its  vitality,  not  one  of  its  manifold  uses 
could  be  brought  to  bear ;  for  selfishness,  disorders,  and 
diseases  thwart  these  uses  at  almost  every  turn.  With 
discomfort  of  body,  with  distemperature  of  mind,  and  dis- 
tress of  soul,  a  divine  skill  is  manifestly  at  work  to  resist 
their  destroying  tendency.    This  skill  is  unfailing,  and 
the  blood  continues  warm  and  fluid.    Of  this  skill,  the 
medical  faculty  partakes,  in  finite  measure,  to  maintain 
these  properties  of  the  blood.    The  laws  of  order  are, 
therefore,  the  Physician's  especial  study  ;  an  evangelist 
for  their  especial  teaching,  is  within  the  compass  of  his 
duties,  and  his  addresses  to  his  students  consist  with 
his  high  characteristics.    Divinity  withholds  not  its  in- 
spirations from  the  Physician.  Law  protects  him  against 
undue  encroachments  upon  his  responsibilities ;  and 
the  Literce  Humaniores  confer  upon  him  the  rights  of 
ingress  to  their  choicest  treasures    and  why  ?  because 
they  severally  conduce  to  preserve  every  human  faculty 
alive.      The  glow  of  charity,  the  warmth  of  social 
ties,  the  innumerable  pleasurable  stimulants  to  bodily 
activity,  are  essential  to  the  healthy  organic  develop- 
ment of  all  human  capability.     Well,  therefore,  may 
the  blood  run  cold  at  relations  of  cruelty,  of  oppres- 
sion, and  indifference  :  still  more  may  spiritual  indo- 
lence, moral  idleness,  and  physical  restraint  chill  the 
blood  of  nations,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  thence 
establish  races  of  corresponding  temperaments,  com- 
plexions, and  manners.    Well  may  the  temperaments 
be  designated,  hot  and  cold;  the  complexions,  ruddy 
and  pale ;  the  manners,  warm  and  frigid,  respectively, 
in  endless  diversity.    A  divine  skill  is  manifested  by 
all  the  wonderful  circumstances  that  are  connected 
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with  the  temperature  and  fluidity  of  the  blood  of 
human  life — for  how  great  are  the  vicissitudes  of  heat 
and  cold,  to  which  it  is  exposed  continually ;  how  innu- 
merable are  the  changes  in  its  composition  in  short 
spaces  of  time,  by  reason  of  the  rapid  emanations 
from  it  of  vapours,  fluids,  and  salts.    Again,  how  end- 
less are  its  modifications  from  internal  and  external 
causes,  in  quantity,  in  quality,  in  colour,  in  determina- 
tion, in  diseases,  and  under  the  influence  of  all  the 
passions,  and  yet  how  little  affected  are  its  temperature 
and  fluidity  to  our  ken.    All  this  proves  most  clearly 
that  the  causes  of  these  two  leading  conditions  of  the 
blood,  are  to  be  identified  with  their  origin  in  the  Forma- 
tive Force,  which  as  I  have  said  in  the  First  Cwriculum, 
page  8,  not  only  begins  the  work  of  formation,  but 
also  proceeds  with  it,  even  to  the  termination  of  life, 
and  is  moreover  identical  with  the  power  which  re- 
pairs the  wear  and  tear  of  the  body,  and  which,  in  case 
of  accident,  renovates  the  system,  for  all  things  that 
follow  from  it  are  subordinate  to  it,  so  that  the  con- 
tinuing heat  and  fluidity  are  forerunners  of  the  chemical 
actions  which  they  themselves  maintain  as  well  as  in- 
stitute. 

A  "Physician  for  All,"  to  be  such,  must  well  consider 
these  things;  he  must  ever  keep  in  mind  the  grand 
philosophical  axiom  that  the  causa  causans  est  eiiam 
causa  effectus — howmuchsoever  the  secondary  causes 
bear  the  semblance  of  primary  ones,  to  initiate  a 
philosophical  system  that  perverts  order  and  abuses 
power.  He  must,  in  short,  be  intent  upon  first  prin- 
ciples, whilst  he  is  working  in  the  maze  of  their  multi- 
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tudinous  secondary  modifications  for  multifarious  ulte- 
rior purposes. 

Looking  at  the  uses  of  heat,  indeed,  as  every  where 
displayed,  the  worshiper  of  fire,  in  the  absence  of  the 
light  of  Revelation,  might  be  almost  blameless;  but 
there  is  no  excuse  for  those,  who,  with  this  light, 
would  derive  the  heat  of  their  blood  from  chemical 
action.  These,  instead  of  worshiping  Fire,  worship  the 
nature  that  it  works  in,  its  substances  and  matters  and 
their  adjuncts,  so  as  to  be  immersed  in  fallacies,  in 
terms,  in  the  shade  and  deadness  of  the  mere  letter  of 
knowledge. 

As  well  might  we  ascribe  the  organic  functions, 
which  are  so  many  uses  and  which  proceed  from  the 
fluidity  and  heat  of  the  blood,  to  the  fires,  whether 
solar  or  chemical,  that  keep  us  warm ;  for  as  these  fires 
do  not  initiate  the  functions  or  uses,  nor  the  chemical 
actions,  so  they  do  not  initiate  the  vital  heat.  No  !  a 
vital  fire  burns  in  living  things,  and  the  caloric,  so 
called,  of  nature,  is  but  auxiliary  to  its  all-cherishing 
radiations.  This  is  the  fire  that  all  men  should  worship, 
for  it  can  fuse  them  into  moulds  of  capability  and 
beauty,  such  as  their  organization  is  susceptible  of, 
when  it  works  according  to  the  rules  of  order.  Whereas 
to  resist  this  fire  is  but  to  experience  its  consuming 
power,  its  burning,  and  the  pain.  Well  may  those  who 
do  resist  it,  betake  themselves  to  the  cold  of  the  selfish- 
ness that  can  endure  no  other  fires  than  those  of 
nature,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  they  "  hatch  cockatrice 
eggs,"  and  "  weave  the  spider's  web,"  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  "  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,"  by  the 
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force  of  an  all-cherishing  Love,  that  manifests  its  in- 
variableuess  even  in  the  uniformity  of  temperature  of 
our  physical  nature,  and  of  the  constitution  of  our 
blood. 

This  Force  is  manifest  also  in  the  preservation  of 
races,  of  nations,  of  societies,  families,  and  individuals, 
in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  organization.    The  or- 
der of  action  in  these  organizations  respectively,  is  liable 
to  be  interrupted  to  the  detriment  of  the  common  weal 
of  each ;  their  temper  also,  and  strength,  and  vital  en- 
ergies, rise  and  fall  according  to  their  manifestations  of 
patriotism  or  sordidness ;  their  zeal,  devotion,  and  obe- 
dience also,  will  fluctuate  between  fervour  and  langour, 
and  even  be  lighted  up  by  heavenly  or  by  infernal  fires, 
to  constitute  the  liberality  of  pure  and  undefiled  reli- 
gion, or  the  bigotry  of  its  hypocritical  and  corrupt 
semblances.    Despite  all  these  contradictory  and  oppos- 
ing states,  races,  nations,  and  societies  persist.  "  Wheat 
and  tares,"  good  and  evil,  heat  and  cold,  pure  and  im- 
pure blood,  are  permitted  to  blend  their  natures,  but  to 
undergo  their  several  most  particular,  and  thence  most 
universal  adjustments,  for  the  preservation  of  being,  for 
the  maintenance  of  life  under  its  diversified  manifesta- 
tions, and  for  final  allotment  to  willing  peace  and  its  bliss, 
or  to  wilful  disturbance  and  its  misery.  The  force  of  love 
and  the  action  of  wisdom,  are  thus  omnipotent  and 
omniscient,  for  omnipresent  use  ;  and  man,  their  object, 
can  feel  them  as  sources  of  his  happiness  or  of  his 
misery — to  adore  them  as  paternal,  or  to  dread  them  as 
judicial,  according  as  the  state  of  the  case  may  be  with 
himself  individually.    The  Formative  Force  upon  these 
principles,  acts  its  wondrous  part  in  the  microcosm  and 
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the  macroscosm  alike,  even  as  does  the  gravitating  force 
in  subserviency  to  it,  upon  the  starry  spheres  and  dusty 
clods  of  outward  nature.  Under  this  view  of  the  whole 
case,  how  absurd  do  men's  orthodoxies  and  heterodoxies, 
synods  and  consistories  appear,  in  contrast  with  the  in- 
tent of  the  economy  that  works  within  them,  for  uni- 
versal preservation  !  Creeds,  no  more  than  deeds,  are 
not  the  tests  of  soundness,  in  the  absence  of  love  from 
the  determining  soul,  but  in  the  presence  of  this  the 
language  of  the  heart  ever  is, — "  I  would  to  God  that 
all  were  so,  excepting  the  bonds  of  infirmity  that  beset 
me  always."  Thanks  be  to  God,  the  day  of  little  things 
is  declining,  with  all  its  petty  arts,  disparagements,  and 
lies,  and  this  because  it  is  in  the  compass  of  the  under- 
standing to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  enlightens 
it,  and  thence  to  perceive  the  futility  of  substituting 
abuse  and  misrepresentation,  for  argument  and  fact, 
in  the  great  field  of  discussion  now  clearing  for  the 
honourable  race.  Respectability,  indeed,  in  every 
quarter,  must  eschew  this  self-complacent  practice,  if 
it  would  hold  its  position  by  honest  tenure,  and  by  the 
dignity  of  truth,  rather  than  by  cringing  sycophancy, 
and  the  mere  circumstances  of  fortune  and  rank,  and 
the  accident  of  education. 

A  "  Physician  for  All "  must  be  observant  of  such 
things,  for  they  affect  the  health  of  every  faculty  in  re- 
lation to  active  capability,  and  the  honourable  occu- 
pation in  which  it  may  be  engaged  for  vastly  bene- 
ficial influences  in  the  spheres  of  social,  political,  and 
religious  life,  respectively.  Magnanimity,  as  the  vital 
warmth  of  respectability,  will  characterize  the  age,  in  the 
degree  that  it  actuates  the  individual  to  consult  his 
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neighbour's  good  according  to  the  means  at  his  disposal. 
As  this  quality  advances,  the  anomalies  we  witness  will 
disappear,  and  human  destitution,  before  cats  and  dogs 
and  cattle  and  wild  beasts,  be  provided  for,  with  more 
tender  consideration. 

The  well-being  of  society,  like  that  of  a  human  body, 
depends  upon  the  temperate  and  equable  distribution 
of  cherishing  principles,  so  that  exhaustion  follows  not 
upon  undue  excitement,  nor  stimulation  lead  to  debility ; 
for  as  the  blood  with  its  warmth  makes  for  the  excited 
parts  of  the  body,  and  as  the  stimulated  organs  become 
weakened  by  the  consequent  congestion,  so  does  a  com- 
munity suffer  when  its  wealth  is  unequally  .distributed, 
through  the  action  of  strong  selfishness  for  individual 
gratification  at  the  expense  of  the  common  weal.  To 
maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation,  is  the  part 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  Formative  Force  that  rules  in 
every  animal  kingdom ;  the  like  should  be  the  effort  of 
every  government  for  security  and  strength,  to  main- 
tain the  interests  of  all  in  common,  and  it  will  be  best 
manifested  in  general  contentment. 

In  the  pride  of  intelligence,  conceits  are  engendered 
which  assert  for  humanity  the  merits  of  the  principles 
that  govern  it ;  the  laws  of  Solon,  the  dictates  of  Ly- 
curgus,  the  code  of  Napoleon,  and  laws  in  general,  owe 
all  their  imperfections  to  their  propounders  and  sup- 
porters, consequently  their  demerits  alone  pertain  to 
the  race.  "  Moses,  for  the  hardness  of  your  hearts, 
suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives,  but  from  the  be- 
ginning it  was  not  so."  This  observation  pertains  to 
all  the  other  commandments.  It  is  hard  and  cold- 
heartedness  that  perverts  law,  and  induces  the  mad 
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conceit  of  human  power  being  adequate  to  maintain 
the  perversion  by  the  zeal  which  the  conception  of  its 
justice  engenders.   This  zeal,  however,  is  as  a  false  fire, 
— a  temporary  stimulus — an  exhausting  fever.  It  is  the 
fire  which  consumes  mere  earthly  power,  a  time-serving 
ardour,  a  debilitating  love  which  induces  wasting  and 
devastation,  all  to  fall  inevitably  upon  humanity, — a 
crisis,  for  judgment,  for  hope,  for  amendment.  Insti- 
tutions, governments,  churches,  succumb  to  the  com- 
mon consequences  of  human  laws  becoming  perversions 
of  the  Divine,  even  as  the  actions,  thoughts,  and  motives 
of  a  man,  or  the  processes,  appetites,  and  assimilations 
of  his  body,  are  subject  to  correction,  on  their  departure 
from  the  laws  of  health.    The  fires  that  are  engendered 
by  selfishness,  and  maintained  by  its  arts,  are,  in  fact,  the 
conflagration  that  consumes  the  world  as  stubble  and 
chaff ;  for  all  the  powers  of  the  world  are  no  more  than 
stubble  and  chaff  when  competing  with  the  principles 
that,  by  their  unity  and  harmony,  concentrate  for  ever  in 
that  holy  fire,  which  burns  most  lovingly,  an  effort  in  the 
will  for  another's  good,  and  radiates  thence  through  every 
dependant  faculty,  to  stimulate  every  nerve  and  vessel 
to  a  correspondent  function,  for  the  welfare  of  the  blood 
they  carry,  and  thence  for  that  of  the  whole  body,  so 
dependant,  as  it  is,  upon  that  blood  in  common  and  in 
particular.    Such  principles,  or  such  a  will  and  such  a 
body,  will,  with  improving  health,  improve  the  posterity 
and  the  human  race,  even  as  a  little  leaven  leavens  the 
whole  mass ;  and  this  because  it  is  an  effect  of  one  un- 
perverted,  unadulterated  law,  working  upon  a  generation 
that  "  seeks  no  sign  from  heaven,"  and  that  loves  the 
neighbour  whom  it  sees  as  an  earnest  of  its  loving  God, 
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in  fulfilment  of  the  two  great  commandments,  upon 
which  all  legislation  and  education,  or  the  law  and  the 
prophets  depend  :  the  end  and  glory  of  which  love,  no 
eye  can  see,  for  the  human  soul  can  never  compass  the 
good  which  it  is  formed  for  receiving,  as  a  reflection 
from  its  Maker. 

As  a  nation,  Great  Britain  comes  nearest  in  its  laws 
to  the  divinity  and  purity  of  the  ten  commandments, 
for  it  allows  every  subject  to  worship  in  freedom,  and 
gives  protection  to  all  in  common.  The  outward  ob- 
servance of  them  is  a  paramount  necessity,  and  the 
seeming  well-being  of  the  people  follows,  as  this  neces- 
sity is  complied  with ;  but  the  inward  observance  of 
them,  as  laws  written  indelibly  on  the  heart,  is  the 
main  point  for  the  rulers  and  teachers  of  the  land  to 
labour  for ;  and  here  division  of  doctrine  unsettles 
unity  of  purpose,  and  weakens  individual  determination. 
Character  formed  by  the  former  action,  is  as  the  heat 
of  the  body  when  maintained  only  by  luxury  and  soft 
clothing,  the  rigor  and  the  chill  are,  therefore,  induced 
as  these  fail  it ;  but  character  formed  by  unity  of  senti- 
ment and  consent  of  many,  keeps  up  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  circulation  with  uniform  temperature,  and  its 
equable  distribution,  for  the  display  of  warm  patriotism 
and  fervid  devotion. 

Truly,  it  is  a  consideration  for  all,  how  wonderfully 
nations  are  preserved  under  their  several  organizations, 
as  we  witness  and  as  history  points  out.  One-while 
they  reel  and  stagger  under  the  oppression  of  intoxicat- 
ing notions  of  their  greatness  and  power ;  at  another, 
they  essay  extensions  of  dominion  by  the  hazard  of  war, 
or  by  the  speculation  of  commerce ;  at  another,  they 
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undertake  the  task  of  defending,  or  even  of  dictating,  the 
spiritualities  of  the  church,  reversing  the  truth  and 
placing  the  vox  populi  as  the  vox  dei,  only  to  prove  to 
their  posterity  the  madness  that  had  seized  them  :  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  a  force  prevails  which 
maintains  them  alive  despite  the  contaminating  cor- 
ruptions of  selfishness.  It  is  the  individual,  the  unit, 
that  the  Great  Formative  Force  works  in,  so  that  the 
multitude  comprehended  in,  and  by,  this  Force,  co- 
operate for  its  preservation  from  moment  to  moment. 
Again,  it  is  the  mass  that  this  'Force  acts  by  to  keep 
the  unit  in  its  integrity,  so  that  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  at  the  same  time  that  His  Love  is  in  those  alone 
in  whom  His  Law  is. 

The  parallelism  between  nations  and  individuals  is, 
therefore,  most  exact,  and  from  them  the  sceptre  of 
right  is  taken,  when  they  fail  to  bring  forth  its  fruits, 
even  as  it  is  conceded  to  those  who  do.  Conceive  a 
kingdom  constituted  of  individuals,  who,  from  the  least 
to  the  greatest,  observe  God's  commandments  to  do 
them ;  who  would  presume  to  say  that  perfection  was 
not  there  ?  Conceive  a  living  body,  with  its  innumer- 
able parts  performing  their  functions  rightly;  who  would 
venture  to  say,  that  it  was  unhealthy?  Its  temperature 
would  be  equable,  its  blood  everywhere  fluent,  nowhere 
stagnant,  a  congestion  neither  here  nor  there,  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  laws  of  order  and  comfort  an  impossibility, 
because  the  Formative  Force  is  in  action  everywhere, — 
in  the  fluids  and  solids  alike.  But  interrupt  the  action 
of  this  force,  either  by  will  or  by  accident,  and  all  its  be- 
hests are  exchanged  for  worse  than  bereavements,  be- 
cause, sooner  or  later,  for  positive  pain  and  suffering  and 
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weakness.  Just  so  it  is  with  nations,  when  the  will  of 
the  people  sets  at  nought  the  love  of  God  and  the 
neighbour,  and  assumes  some  other  motive,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  selfishness,  and  the  form  worlclliness ; 
then,  of  necessity,  result  the  imperfections  of  human 
enactments,  the  teaching  for  doctrines  the  command- 
ments of  men ;  the  making  of  no  effect  God's  word  by 
man's  tradition ;  the  confusion  of  tongues,  that  stops  the 
violent  from  taking  heaven  to  themselves  by  the  force 
of  circumstance.  Such  heathenish  nations  may  rage, 
and  such  gentile  people  imagine  vain  things,  and  the 
kings  of  the  earth  and  its  rulers  may  set  themselves 
against  the  only  commanding  Lord  of  the  universe,  but 
His  commandments  are  so  new  that  the  observance  of 
them  imparts  the  health  and  freshness  of  youth  as  an 
inevitable  and  necessary  consequence ;  and  this,  be- 
cause His  Divine  Providence  is  adequate  to  the  mercy 
that  vouchsafes  it,  irrespective  of  all  personal  considera- 
tion, that  would  encroach  upon  its  justice  or  limit  its 
power. 

Thus  the  spirit  of  God  works  through  all  for  each, 
and  by  each  for  all.  His  love  presses  upon  each  to  will 
and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure,  hovvmuchsoever  an  op- 
posing effort  may  counteract  the  work,  in  the  form  of 
imputed  disability  by  sinner  upon  sinner,  to  scandalize 
the  Great  Teacher  of  repentance,  and  to  realize  the 
"  abomination  of  desolation  that  may  be  understood  by 
every  one  that  reads,"  as  did  Job  of  old,  who,  in  his  flesh 
beheld  God,  after  enduring  its  trials  with  patience,  and 
this  to  the  dismay  of  his  scoffers  and  despisers. 

So  is  it  with  the  world  we  inhabit,  with  our  bodies 
and  our  souls,  all  is  progress,  all  is  recovery,  all  is 
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restoration  from  disorder  and  its  pain,  from  darkness 
and  its  ignorance,  from  lifelessness  and  its  cold.  The 
Love  of  Goodness,  that  is,  of  God,  is  renewing  all 
things;  the  desire  for  intelligence,  that  is,  for  truth, 
or  for  what  is  godly,  is  influencing  all  men ;  the  readi- 
ness for  good  service  in  obedience  to  the  command- 
ments of  God  is  apparent,  and  it  is  no  longer  taught 
— here  or  there  is  heaven,  for  it  is  perceived  to  be 
within  a  man,  when  his  every  faculty  is  in  the  order 
prescribed,  or  according  to  the  prescription  of  the 
Great  Physician  for  AIL    This  prescription  ought  to  be 
written  indeed  in  letters  of  gold  ;  for  as  the  Formative 
Force  in  every  animal  so  organizes  its  body  to  take  up 
nutriment  for  further  development,  so  the  Great  Form- 
ative Force  organizes  man  for  mental  development  and 
for  seeking  "  His  righteousness  "  as  its  first  movement, 
especially  as  it  provides  every  thing  else  to  conduce  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  wonderful  capability,  despite 
the  teachings  of  those  who,  though  they  would  extinguish 
it,  yet  cannot. 

Undoubtedly,  as  a  nation,  Great  Britain  manifests 
more  practical  religion  than  any  other.  Religious  liberty 
is  what  many  of  her  sons  would  perish  for ;  rationality 
is  what  they  prefer  in  the  intellectual  field  of  their 
exercises,  or  in  their  Olympian  games ;  spirituality 
adorns  them  by  the  lustrous  gems  that  constitute  the 
crown  of  her  excellences,  for  freedom  of  thought  brings 
diversified  light,  and  devotional  choice  imparts  brilliancy 
to  every  colour.  The  glory  of  the  Divinity,  in  short,  is 
least  shaded  by  such  a  nation,  whilst  through  the 
shadow  of  its  shortcomings  glimpses  of  greater  glory 
are  discernible.    I  speak  of  this  people  as  to  their  out- 
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ward  aspect — of  their  inward  state  I  cannot  pretend  to 
form  my  opinion  upon  any  other  ground  than  that 
supplied  to  me  by  the  leading  facts  just  adverted  to; 
these  are,  indeed,  prognostics  of  the  future,  despite  the 
many  social  derelictions  that  almost  confound  the  judg- 
ment, whilst  they  are  giving  so  much  cause  of  action  in 
courts  of  law,  and  occasion  for  distress  in  family  circles. 

The  Divine  Government  is  itself  paternal,  or  why 
should  we  be  taught  to  say  "Our  Father."  Such  a 
kingdom  comes  by  the  seeking,  not  by  the  dispensation, 
else  would  every  nation  be  collections  of  families  rather 
than  associations  of  classes — each  member  whereof 
might  say  "  My  Father."  The  dispensation  would  be  to 
the  individual,  and  thence  to  the  mass,  and  all  would  be 
happiness,  but  of  wisdom  it  is  now  to  the  mass,  that  the 
former  may  seek  it.  If  it  were  to  the  individual,  as 
it  was  to  our  first  parents,  the  seeking  would  be  unneces- 
sary, for  order  would  be  written  on  the  heart  j  but  under 
the  altered  circumstances  of  our  case,  the  brow  is  melted 
in  sorrowing  toil,  and  tears  flow,  as  the  heart  weeps,  to 
redeem  our  first  estate — which  we  know  we  have  lost. 
Well  may  the  power  to  seek  be  by  the  ministration  of 
One  who  never  transgressed,  despite  the  rebellion  which 
this  power  fell  into;  that  ministration  is  a  fulness  of 
grace  and  truth,  that  whilst  grace  so  graciously  adapts 
itself  to  the  hearts  of  all,  truth  appeals  to  the  minds  of 
all.  In  this  way  He  makes  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  good 
and  bad  alike,  and  His  showers  of  mercy  to  descend  on 
the  just  and  unjust,  for  He  alone  knows  the  origin  and 
destination  of  every  wind  of  doctrine  that  affects  the 
spirit  of  man,  both  for  his  accountability  and  for  his  re- 
generation.   In  this  way  the  power  to  seek  is  maintained 
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for  man,  even  as  his  mental  ana  physical  organization 
are  maintained,  viz.,  by  infinite  power  working  by  in- 
finite ways.  The  illustration  of  all  this  is  supplied  by 
the  world  of  circumstances  which  conspire  to  maintain 
the  heat  and  fluidity  of  the  blood  for  the  preservation  of 
animal  life,  as  forming  the  immediate  subject  of  dis- 
quisition, and  arising  out  of  the  consideration  of  its 
constitution.  Chemistry  would  resolve  the  process  to 
the  simple  act  of  burning  a  bit  of  paper,  but  a  "  Phy- 
sician for  All "  must  burn  such  hooks  as  would  bring 
living  and  dead  things  into  the  same  category,  preserv- 
ing their  ashes,  nevertheless,  as  the  caput  moriuum  of 
natural  facts  for  the  Phoenix  of  Life  to  resuscitate  at  its 
pleasure. 

No !  the  maintenance  or  continuation  of  the  heat 
and  fluidity  of  the  blood  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
continuity  of  this  wondrous  fluid  itself,  on  which  we 
shall  treat  in  due  course.  It  is  not  the  effect  of  combus- 
tion, as  chemists  teach,  but  the  cause  of  its  vital  desig- 
nation :  each  may  stand  for  the  other,  as  all  appear- 
ances may  for  realities,  but  when  the  mind  is  deceived 
by  the  appearance,  and  lives  under  the  deception,  all 
is  inversion,  both  of  tendency  and  thought — of  will  and 
action.  It  is  a  vital  fire  that  burns  in  animal  nature, 
it  is  a  vital  fluidity  that  flows  or  circulates  there,  in  its 
minutest  threads  and  capilli  of  initiatory  formation.  If 
that  fire  burns  as  rage-infernal,  or  as  hatred-diabolical, 
the  roundness,  beauty,  and  ruddy  warmth  even  of  the 
physical  organization  disappears.  Savage  men  have 
"  leanness  "  in  their  bodies  and  souls  alike.  But  if 
that  fire  burns  a  zeal  paternal,  a  love  fraternal,  then 
comeliness,  clarity,  and  hilarity  are  the  garb  o"f  warm 
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humanity,  whilst  nakedness  and  destitution  are  engag- 
ing its  best  exercises  for  their  amelioration  and  re- 
moval. 

Cau  such  men  be  cold  or  starve  ?  Can  a  nation  of 
such  people  do  other  than  well  for  their  race  and  for 
their  posterity  ?  No  !  I  emphatically  answer,  and  Great 
Britain  is  verily  "  our  Father-Land/'  for  it  is  wont  to 
foster  and  cherish  the  fatherly  principles,  which  in  God's 
good  time,  will  spread  through  the  earth  by  its  instru- 
mentality, and  as  a  result  of  the  warm  blood  that  flows 
in  the  veins  of  the  anglo-Saxon  race.  Well  may  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Britain  be  the  most  beautiful,  as 
yet,  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  :  their  temperaments  most  susceptible  of  spiritual 
and  moral  excellences ;  their  love  of  liberty  most  ardent; 
their  detestation  of  tyranny  most  zealous  : — but  greater 
beauty,  warmth  of  character,  enjoyment  of  freedom, 
and  health  of  constitution,  are  yet  in  store  for  them ; 
and  every  British  "Physician  for  All,"  should  strive, 
under  God's  blessing,  for  these  results. 

Let  me  now  turn  my  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
blood  under  exhausting  vices  and  passions,  and  strong 
mental  emotions,  whether  as  the  ebullition  of  temper  or 
as  permanent  workings  that  burst  forth  at  length  into 
national  conflagrations.  Likewise  under  fevers  and  in- 
flammations, to  maintain  the  heat  of  which  conditions, 
a  body  is  quickly  wasted  down,  even  as  fuel  wastes  in  a 
furnace  that  needs  replenishing  for  the  support  of  the 
heat  and  flame.  This  part  of  our  subject  will  require  a 
wide  compass  of  philosophical  reasoning  and  of  material 
facts,  to  understand  satisfactorily.  A  vital  combustion  of 
this  kind  will  consume  pounds  of  flesh  away  in  a  week, 
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constituting  a  spontaneous  combustion,  so  to  speak, 
to  render  credible  the  histories  of  cases  so  called; 
where  the  human  body  has  consumed  away  to  a 
residual  cinder,  after  the  dispersion  of  its  fluid  and 
volatile  parts  in  the  form  of  an  oily  halitus.  In  this 
phenomenon,  the  common  process  of  combustion,  fore- 
stals  that  of  putrifaction  in  a  dead  body, — identify- 
ing these  actions,  as  they  are  wisely  contemplated  by 
the  skilful  author  of  Bleak  House  (p.  320),  where  it  is 
written,  "  Call  the  death  by  any  name  you  will,  attribute 
it  to  whom  you  will,  or  say  it  might  have  been  pre- 
vented how  you  will,  it  is  the  same  death  eternally, — 
inborn,  inbred,  engendered  in  the  corrupted  humours 
of  the  vicious  body  itself,  and  that  only — Spontaneous 
Combustion,  and  none  other  of  all  the  deaths  that  can 
be  died To  which  I  may  add,  temporal  with  tem- 
poralities, eternal  with  things  spiritual,  when  all  with 
the  soul  happens  to  be  corrupt,  vicious,  inflammable, 
and  combustible, — from  this  burning  "  good  Lord  de- 
liver us," — occurring,  as  it  must  do,  "to  all  authorities 
in  all  places  under  all  names  soever,  where  false  pre- 
tences are  made,  and  where  injustice  is  done." 

And  what  hypocrisy,  or  what  iniquity,  I  ask,  can  es- 
cape the  force  of  the  fact?  and  further,  what  natural 
philosophy  will  venture  to  teach  that  animal  heat,  either 
in  blood  or  spirit,  in  flesh  or  nerve,  begins,  continues, 
and  ends,  by  the  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen  ? 

With  equal  truth  might  it  be  asserted,  that  the  solar 
heat  enlivens  the  world  with  love  and  intelligence,  as 
that  chemical  action  originates  either  the  warmth  or 
the  fluidity  of  the  blood,  or  is  the  source  from  which 
they  come,  howsoever  auxiliary,  secondary,  and  neces- 
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sary  it  may  be  to  the  existence  of  these  essential  pro- 
perties for  the  well-being  of  the  animal  economy. 

We  have  but  to  follow  the  process  of  incubation  from 
its  first  stage  to  its  last,  to  discern  the  progress  of  things, 
as  from  ends  that  contemplate,  through  means  that  these 
ends  establish,  to  the  effects  that  are  realized.  The 
series  is  organic  throughout,  and  the  organizing  force, 
or  the  life,  is  every  where  present  in  the  series,  because 
it  is  in  the  very  blood  that  it  keeps  uniformly  warm  and 
fluid  by  the  auxiliary  processes  of  which  it  is  precogni-. 
zant,  in  all  the  subdivisions  and  ramifications  of  its 
wondrous  circulation. 

Away,  then,  with  the  philosophy  that  jumbles  ends, 
causes,  and  effects  together  in  one  irritable  thing,  to 
turn  nature  into  spirit,  body  into  sou],  capability  into  in- 
dependance,  shadow  into  substance,  irritability  into  life. 
No !  the  order  of  formation  is  that  of  preservation  as 
to  every  organic  atom  and  action,  howsoever  the  ma- 
ternal, solar,  or  chemical  heat  may  come  in  aid  of  the 
Paternal,  or  of  the  living  warmth  that  keeps  all  things 
alive,  active,  and  circulating,  to  realize  His  behests,  as 
their  great  Formative  Force.  Devoid  of  this,  all  other 
heat,  whether  chemical,  solar,  or  maternal,  whether 
terrestrial  or  carnal,  exciting  or  stimulating,  does  but 
accelerate  decomposition,  putrifaction,  combustion,  cor- 
ruption, exhaustion,  in  all  organizations,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Well  may  man  be  taught  to  appeal  to  one 
"Father,"  that  he  may  supplicate  intelligently  for  the 
created  nature,  that  ministers  to  his  intelligence  whilst 
it  imparts  a  seeming  sense  of  his  independance.  Well 
may  man  be  taught  to  seek  for  that  spirit  which  reno- 
vates, cherishes,  and  warms  the  world  of  intelligent 
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beings,  that  otherwise  would  he  as  chaotic  waters,  and 
even  as  "  a  void  and  formless  earth/'  for  they  would  be 
destitute  of  the  love  that  penetrates  to  the  deep  abysses 
of  human  capabilities,  for  their  re-formation  and  re- 
storation. 

"  In  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,"  is 
an  old  philosophy ;  it  is  the  first  principle  for  science  to 
start  from,  and  it  is  the  last  and  highest  that  science 
can  demonstrate,  whether  teaching  the  positive  know- 
ledge of  astronomy,  mathematics,  anatomy,  and  che- 
mistry, or  availing  itself  of  the  sources  of  motion,  of 
heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  sound,  and  other 
forces  of  matter.  All  these  phenomena  do  but  minister 
to  the  forces  of  life,  of  volition,  and  sensation,  and  to 
their  ends  and  delights  respectively,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  so  identified  with  them,  as  to  appear  to 
be  the  sole  agents  and  objects  in  the  deist's  creed. 

Animal  heat  is  a  result  of  the  Formative  Force  of  ani- 
mal life  in  all  its  manifestations  and  organizations.  This 
Force  controls  the  heat  of  chemical  action,  even  as  it 
controls  all  other  actions,  in  the  body.  This  Force 
regulates  the  temperature  of  the  blood,  and  of  the 
fluids  in  the  egg,  alike;  it  maintains  the  equilibrium 
of  such  temperature,  despite  the  disturbing  heats  and 
colds  from  other  sources  in  their  extreme  degrees;  it 
resists,  their  destructive  agencies  even,  with  wondrous 
power  and  instinctive  virtue.  This  Force  is  a  diminu- 
tive type  of  its  grand  Prototype,  which  lights  up  the 
great  solar  torches  of  the  universe,  for  great  and  per- 
petual circles  of  use,  that  conspire  with  and  are  cor- 
respondent to,  its  own  Almighty  Love ;  even  as,  the 
short  moment  of  insect-love,  lights  up  the  still  glow- 
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worm  and  the  busy  fire-fly  for  self-attraction  and  self- 
gratification,  though  but  to  perpetuate  their  own  petty 
being.  This  Force  imparts,  of  its  own  derivative  virtue 
and  warmth,  to  the  ineffable  hosts  of  animated  crea- 
tures that  people  all  the  bright  worlds  of  organic  life ; 
for  it  vitalizes  and  warms  every  unit  of  blood  and  every 
fibre  for  conscious  experience  of  delight.  This  Force 
when  human  as  well  as  animal,  in  origin  or  end,  or, 
when  determined  to  an  organization  that  survives  the 
world  of  merely  animal  existence,  by  reason  of  its  im- 
mortal nature  and  capabilities,  is  a  finite  image  of  its 
Infinite  Antitype,  and,  therefore,  emulates  His  love,  and 
wisdom,  and  life,  in  all  its  productions,  which  are  so 
many  distinct  forms  of  existence  that  are  capable  of 
love,  capable  of  wisdom,  and  capable  of  uniting  them  in 
a  conscious  life  of  godlike  usefulness.  Such  is  the  ten- 
dency and  operation  of  this  Force,  as  at  one  with  the 
tendency  and  operation  of  the  Great  Formative  Force, 
that  so  determined  it  to  be  the  sacristy,  as  it  were,  of 
His  dwelling  place  with  man.  Alas !  that  our  capa- 
bilities should  derive  their  sustenance  and  warmth  from 
perishable  elements,  or  from  such  as  are  not  lovely,  not 
wise,  not  useful,  in  themselves,  because  they  are  not 
divine,  nor  holy,  nor  blissful,  howsoever  much  they 
may  be  the  semblances  of  the  good  and  the  true.  Alas  ! 
that  these  capabilities  languish,  and  weaken,  and  con- 
sume away,  for  the  want  of  being  sustained  and  warmed 
by  the  imperishable  elements  which  they  were  created 
to  feed  upon  and  enjoy,  even  upon  the  glowing 
beatitudes  of  love,  the  cheering  gratifications  of  wis- 
dom, and  the  genial  influences  of  mutual  good  service. 
Alas  !  that  our  capabilities  should  be  excited  to  action 
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by  the  consuming  fires  of  self-gratification,  instead  of 
being  actuated  by  a  regard  to  our  neighbour's  welfare, 
and  to  the  all-loving  Will  of  God,  which  alone  can 
maintain  all  in  safety  and  each  in  peace.  Alas  !  that 
we  should  so  "  mistakenly  minister "  at  the  fires  in- 
fernal, rather  than  at  the  altars,  on  which  the  flame  of 
heavenly  love  burns  perpetual,  to  win,  and  not  to  alarm, 
souls  by  its  burning. 

How  exquisitely  beautiful  is  the  poet's  well-told  story 
of  the  two  Spanish  brothers*  :  it  well  applies  to  our  ar- 
gument at  this  time,  as  well  as  in  all  times  and  places, 
when  and  where  realities  are  lost  in  appearance,  only  to 
reappear  in  greater  force  by  the  greater  contrast,  and 
according  to  the  maxim  that  "  when  things  get  to  their 
worst  estate  they  begin  to  mend  — 

Yes !  "  chill  and  weary  as  I  am," 

Yet 

"The  self- approving  mind  is  its  own  light, 
And  life's  best  warmth  still  radiates  from  the  heart, 
Where  love  sits  brooding,  and  an  honest  purpose." 

Such  a  heart  can  look  upon  the  world's  fashions, 
customs,  conventions,  civilizations — to  exclaim, 

"And  this  place  my  forefathers  made  for  man! 
This  is  the  process  of  our  love  and  wisdom 
To  each  poor  brother  who  offends  against  us — 
Most  innocent  perhaps — and  what  if  guilty  ? — 
Is  this  the  only  cure?    Merciful  God! 
Each  pore  and  nat'ral  outlet  shrivell'd  up, 
By  ignorance  and  parching  poverty, 
His  energies  roll  back  upon  his  heart 
And  stagnate  and  corrupt,  till,  changed  to  poison, 
They  break  out  on  him,  like  a  loathsome  plague-spot. 
Then  we  call  in  our  pamper'd  mountebanks ; 
And  this  is  their  best  cure!  uncomforted 
*  See  Dramatic  WorJcs  of  Sam.  J.  Coleridge,    Edit.  1852,  pp.  62,  63, 
and  72.    "  Iicmorse.n 
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And  friendless  solitude,  groaning  and  tears, 

And  savage  faces,  at  the  clanking  hour, 

Seen  through  the  steam  and  vapours  of  his  dungeon, 

By  the  lamp's  dismal  twilight !    So  he  lies 

Circled  with  evil,  till  his  very  soul 

Unmoulds  its  essence,  hopelessly  deform'd 

By  sights  of  evermore  deformity ! 

With  other  ministrations,  thou,  O  Nature ! 

Healest  thy  wand'ring  and  distemper'd  child : 

Thou  pourest  on  him  thy  soft  influences, 

Thy  sunny  hues,  fair  forms,  and  breathing  sweets ; 

Thy  melodies  of  woods,  and  winds,  and  waters ! 

Till  he  relent,  and  can  no  more  endure 

To  be  a  jarring  and  dissonant  thing 

Amid  this  gen'ral  dance  and  minstrelsy : 

But  bursting  into  tears,  wins  back  his  way, 

His  angry  spirit  heal'd  and  harmonised 

By  the  benignant  touch  of  love  and  beauty." 

Yes,  Coleridge  !  I  owe  thee  much  for  thy  well-speak- 
ing of  my  world's  Teacher,  whose  life  on  earth  and 
whose  ministrations  are  as  "  the  bow  in  the  cloud  "  to 
each  beholder,  testifying  that  the  world  shall  no  more 
be  smitten  by  a  curse — with  thee  I  can  say, 

11 1  thank  thee,  heaven !  thou  hast  ordain'd  it  wisely, 
That  still  extremes  bring  their  own  cure.    That  point 
In  misery,  which  makes  the  oppressed  man 
Regardless  of  his  own  life,  makes  him  too 
Lord  of  the  oppressor. — Knew  I  a  hundred  men 
Despairing,  but  not  palsied  by  despair, 
This  arm  should  shake  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
The  deep  foundations  of  iniquity 

Should  sink  away,  earth  groaning  from  beneath  them ; 

The  strongholds  of  the  cruel  men  should  fall ; 

Their  temples  and  their  mountainous  towers,  should  fall ; 

Till  desolation  scem'd  a  beautifiil  thing, 

And  all  that  were  and  had  the  spirit  of  life, 

Sang  a  new  song  to  Him  who  has  gone  forth, 

Conquering  and  still  to  conquer." 
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An  all-embracing  Love,  Life,  and  Forming  Force 
for  man's  adoration,  reception,  and  imitation  is  the 
Beginning  and  End  of  all  active  existence,  to  constitute 
him  "  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven;"  and  so  to  depopulate  hells,  prisons,  mad- 
houses, and  unions, — as  the  dire  results  of  cold  selfish- 
ness and  self  seeking  expediency ;  in  fine,  to  render  the 
families  of  the  earth  healthier,  wiser,  and  happier. 
Such  is  my  faith,  such  my  philosophy,  although  dis- 
paragement, with  wily  and  wilful  prejudice  might 
pervert  and  mystify  my  argument. 

Animal  heat,  I  say  again,  is  a  result  of  the  Formative 
Force  of  animal  life  in  all  its  manifestations  and  organ- 
izations. 

Animals  with  comparatively  cold  blood,  modify  this 
Force  correspondently  with  their  nature,  so  that  their 
own  specific  Formative  Force,  which  is,  in  fact,  their 
nature,  rules  in  its  own  little  world  to  maintain  the 
comparatively  low  temperature,  a  slow  circulation,  and 
an  amphibious  or  eccentric  respiration;  their  blood, 
nevertheless,  is  sufficiently  fluid  for  the  vital  purposes 
of  the  animal:  it  can  serve  to  originate,  perpetuate, 
and  reproduce  nerves  with  brain,  blood-vessels  with 
heart,  lungs  or  gills  :  it  can  be  determined  to  muscular 
action  from  will  and  choice,  and  for  ends  and  objects, 
by  cerebral  and  nervous  instrumentality ;  it  can  serve 
for  a  reptile  soul  in  a  reptile  body,  and  impart  sensi- 
bility to  the  organs  of  the  several  senses,  so  that  they 
can  be  gratified,  or  otherwise,  by  all  that  surrounds 
them,  and  this  according  to  the  measure  of  their  capa- 
bilities and  susceptibilities.  In  transcendent  light  may 
it  be  perceived  that  the  waters  and  the  earth  bring  forth 
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all  creatures  "  after  their  kinds,"  wherein  there  is  life 
and  its  blood  respectively,  to  which  is  given  "  every  green 
herb  for  food."  And  further,  it  may  be  clearly  under- 
stood how  to  all  the  natures  of  animal  life  and  of  vege- 
table existence,  and  to  all  the  requirements  of  human 
nature,  the  nature  of  the  world  is  adapted,  with  its 
climates,  seasons,  changes,  productions,  and  forces,  in 
exact  relationship  and  strict  auxiliary  subserviency. 
The  "  kind  "  of  living  creature  is,  therefore,  irrespective 
of  the  sustaining  waters  and  earth,  insomuch  that  these 
can  destroy  one  kind  whilst  they  keep  alive  another,  and 
yet  maintain  every  kind  according  to  the  free-disposings 
of  an  all-providing  Omniscience.  Thus  animal  existence 
is  antecedent  in  idea  and  intention,  though  subsequent 
as  to  time  and  appearance.  But,  let  me  ask  in  passing, 
what  the  effect  would  be  of  injecting  the  blood  of  a  cold- 
blooded animal  into  the  veins  of  one  of  warm  blood,  or 
the  reverse  ? 

Solar  heat  will  not  warm  the  blood  of  a  living  reptile, 
nor  will  arctic  cold  chill  that  of  its  native  furred  and 
feathered  races.  Both  can  modify  the  more  outward 
circumstances  so  as  to  turn  hair  into  fur,  and  feather 
into  down,  and  the  reverse.  Both  can  alter  even  the 
human  complexion  and  human  appetites;  but  another 
Sun,  of  another  nature,  of  qualities  and  powers  divine 
and  enlightening,  can  alone  impart  instincts  or  estab- 
lish faculties,  whether  animal  or  human,  or  effect  the 
all-necessary  change  upon  human  character  and  human 
tendency. 

Did  but  the  atmospheres  and  matters  of  this  world 
of  nature  admit  of  it,  our  loves,  doubtless,  would  shine 
forth  either  as  the  stars  do  in  the  firmament,  or  as  fiery 
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furnaces  in  a  dark  night,  according  as  our  natures 
might  happen  to  be :  our  faces,  indeed,  will  sometimes 
emit  a  bright  or  a  lurid  light.  Even  the  glow-worm 
and  the  fire-fly,  declare  how  instinct  can  light  up  a 
single  torch  of  love.  Animals  and  birds  also  that  prey 
by  night,  can  make  their  eyes  shine  as  balls  of  fire  in 
the  dark  with  a  light  that  their  lusts  engender.  But 
what  a  glorious  effulgence  must  that  have  been,  which 
shone  as  the  sun  around  the  veriest  personification  of 
redeeming  love  and  wisdom  ! !  What  a  glory  must  pro- 
ceed from  all  people  who,  by  transition  of  circumstance 
called  death,  and  by  relinquishment  of  beclouding 
matter,  can  exhibit  their  acquired  measure  of  such 
love  and  intelligence  as  the  treasured  riches  of  their 
own  immortal  choice. 

Oh  !  why  do  we  look  to  mock  suns,  and  fatuous  fires, 
that  are  impersonated  in  frail  humanity,  for  thoughts  of 
self  to  love,  and  for  selfish  deeds  to  think  about  ? 
Why  do  we  scramble  for  the  wealth  that  aggrandizes 
covetousness,  or  for  the  distinction  that  breeds  envy  in 
the  idolater's  soul  ?  Oh,  Father  of  light !  turn  our 
hearts  to  thyself,  that  we  may  be  in  nature  and  form 
transfigured  also,  and  become  an  honour  to  thy  most 
to  be  hallowed,  "  most  lovely"  name. 

The  existence  of  animal  heat  is  calculated  to  produce 
reflexions  of  deep  interest  iu  every  breast,  it  tells  us  of 
the  Sun  of  Life,  from  whence  it  radiates  to  warm  and 
cherish  all  its  subjects  which  owe  their  consciousness  to 
its  reception ;  it  is  present  with  all  organizations  to  im- 
part activity  and  sensibility ;  it  is  in  every  unit  of  blood, 
a  force  in  action,  to  adapt  the  fluid  to  all  organic  require- 
ments :  well,  therefore,  may  every  organ  stand  in  some 
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relation  to  the  reproduction,  circulation,  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  even  prove  auxiliary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  its  vitality  and  warmth  :  it  gives  its  very  self, 
as  it  were,  to  the  microcosm,  as  does  the  sun  of  nature 
to  the  macrocosm,  an  identity  of  interests,  extenuat- 
ing the  ignorance  of  the  deist  and  the  blindness  of  the 
atheist,  alike ;  and,  blending  with  the  opposite  natures  of 
all  living  things,  it  proves  a  comfort  for  the  lion's  whelp, 
as  well  as  for  the  unweaned  child ;  it  defers  to  all  other 
sources  of  warmth  with  meek  and  lowly  pretension,  and 
even  to  the  swelling  pride  and  boiling  rage  of  hating 
man,  and  to  the  godly  love  and  tender  affection  of  the 
humble  neighbour.  It  is  indeed  vital  to  all  organic  nature, 
whether  heavenly,  earthly,  or  infernal ;  and  yet  but  little 
accounted  of  by  what  most  needs  it  for  preservation  and 
enjoyment.  Not  a  thought,  not  an  action,  not  a  motive, 
not  a  process,  mental  or  zoo-chemical,  can  exist  without 
it.  Well,  therefore,  may  we  speak  of  the  fires  of  life 
and  of  love,  and  of  the  warmth  of  friendship,  of  the 
burning  zeal  that  brings  the  palm  of  victory  to  undying 
enthusiasm ;  of  the  bodily  temperaments  which  charac- 
terize our  constitution  of  blood  and  nature  of  being. 
Well  may  the  help  and  skill  of  a  "  Physician  for  All/'  co- 
operate with  the  Great  Physician,  in  inculcating  the 
warm  disinterested  love  which  can  comfort  the  soul  that 
is  afflicted  by  an  imaginary  sense  of  its  absence ;  or  in 
restoring  warmth  to  the  chilled  patient,  and  abating  the 
fever  of  the  phrensied,  to  re-establish  the  peaceful  and 
temperate  equilibrium,  when  exhaustion  can  obtain  rest 
for  recruital,  and  when  undue  stimulus  will  cease  to 
disturb.  Frequently  have  I  reflected  on  the  parental 
warmth  in  which  the  young  of  all  living  things  delight 
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to  nestle,  and  my  thoughts  have  spread  abroad,  to 
survey  the  myriads  of  actions,  relationships  and  in- 
fluences, philosophically  called  processes,  that  are  co- 
operating to  maintain  it.    Even  the  seeds  of  vegetable 
life,  by  their  latent  vitality  and  vital  warmth,  anticipate 
the  glow  of  the  dead  sun  of  nature,  for  they  paint  the 
ground  a  flowery  Valentine,  before  its  strengthening 
beams  dispel  the  rigour  of  winter.    Their  fruits,  more- 
over,  minister  provisionally  to  the  maintenance  of 
animal  life  and  its  temperature;  nourishing,  stimu- 
lating, and  delighting  the  armies  of  human  and  instinct 
subjects  alike,  in  forestalment  of  their  manifold  wants  j 
and  proving  a  great  granary  of  uses,  as  it  were,  and  re- 
plenishes of  the  blood  and  treasure  that  are  ever  wast- 
ing down  by  the  loves  and  lusts  of  man  and  beast.   Yes  ! 
vegetable  life  ministers  to  the  warmth  of  animal  life ;  for 
its  juices,  as  so  much  vegetable  blood,  ferment  for  sweet- 
ness or  distil  for  vinous  exhilaration  or  for  alcoholic 
inebriety, — for  the  bread  of  carefulness,  or  for  the  poison 
of  excess.    Yes  !  the  heat  of  the  blood  is  more  than  a 
result  of  the  fermentation-theory  of  our  physiological 
grandfathers,  or  of  the  coal-combustion  theory  of  our 
chemical  fathers  and  brethren.    It  is  one  with  that 
which  may  be  termed  parental,  and  therefore  vital,  as 
it  broods  over  the  "  Great  Egg  of  the  Universe," 
so  to  speak,  for  protection,  for  multiplication,  pre- 
servation, and  blessing.    Why?  oh,  why?  cannot  every 
man  speak  the  language  to  his  fellow-man,  that  one 
disciple  spake  to  his  brother,  as  they  journeyed  to 
Emmaus,  and  came  nearer  to  a  knowledge  of  their 
heavenly  Father  ?   "  Do  not  our  hearts  burn  within  us" 
as  we  consider  these  things,  and  as  our  intelligence  pro- 
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gresses  by  His  assistance  ?  It  is  high  time  that  the  ex- 
panses of  knowledge  should  be  warmed  by  the  living 
Sun  of  love  and  wisdom,  into  which  they  all  con- 
verge; for  they  may  be  felt  as  so  many  rays  diverg- 
ing thence  for  enlightenment,  unity,  and  peace,  when 
we  put  ourselves  in  right  relationship  with  Him,  by 
making  our  selfish  aims  the  feet,  and  not  the  head,  of 
"  the  body  that  shall  be."  Surely,  onr  blood  is  not  cir- 
cumstanced as  dirty  tow  moistened  with  oil,  which,  by 
spontaneous  ignition  in  a  close  place,  will  give  forth  flame 
and  smoke.  Surely,  the  blood  which,  as  such,  exhibits 
the  equable  temperature  of  98°  by  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer, and  which  admits  of  being  cooled  down  to  the 
temperature  of  cold  hands  and  cold  feet,  or  warmed  up 
to  that  of  the  excited  cerebral,  or  cardiac  regions,  is 
not  balanced  by  the  mere  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen 
only ;  since  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid,  is  a  weak 
argument,  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  animal  heat 
being  derived  from  that  source.  Chemical  solution,  as 
well  as  chemical  mixture  and  dilution,  are  actions  that 
affect  temperature  :  and  what  solutions,  consolidations, 
dilutions,  decompositions,  and  combinations,  are  not 
going  on  incessantly,  from  the  conception  to  the  death 
of  a  living  organism  !  Assuredly,  these  must  have  as  much 
to  do  with  the  origin  of  animal  heat,  as  has  the  produc- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  itself.  The  great  marvel  is,  that 
amid  all  these  varying,  and  even  opposing  processes, 
anything  like  a  uniform  temperature  is  maintained  at  all. 

Chemistry  dwells  much  upon  affinities,  attractions, 
and  the  like, — all  which  imply  forces  and  degrees  and 
relations.  The  science  and  the  art  must  defer  to  the 
fact  of  another  Force  ruling  and  prevailing  over  them  in 
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every  unit  of  the  blood,  even  a  force  most  material  to  the 
work  of  maintaining  the  organization  of  matter ;  even 
a  force  most  dynamical  to  preserve  natural  motion  in 
conformity  with  physical  laws  ;  yea  !  a  force  most  vital, 
because  most  essential,  to  the  vitality,  sensibility,  and 
mobility  of  every  organized  vessel  of  its  body,  which  be- 
come cold,  insensible,  and  motionless  by  its  absence,  or 
hot,  irritable,  and  spasmodic  by  the  obstructions  they 
may  oppose  to  it  when  disordered  or  diseased. 

This  Force  is  truly  Formative ;  and  when  matter  and 
motion  and  form  cease  to  be  influenced  by  it,  the 
subordinate  forces,  or  the  chemical,  physical,  and  me- 
chanical, run  riotously  down  to  their  points  of  rest,  as 
to  the  grave  of  rottenness,  until  they  may  be  called  up 
again,  at  Life's  almighty  bidding,  to  answer  for  more 
accountability,  sensibility,  or  delight,  in  human  or  in 
animal  life,  as  the  cases  may  happen  to  be. 

I  must  now  refer  my  readers  to  the  instance  of  spon- 
taneous combustion,  as  recorded  by  the  industrious  and 
observant  author  of  Bleak  House,  &c,  (see  p.  320). 
Chemists  represent  a  living  body  to  be  generating  its 
warmth  by  spontaneous  combustion ;  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  with  them  in  such  a  representation;  but  no 
sooner  is  the  possibility  of  the  like  process  continuing 
after  the  so  burning  body  has  ceased  to  live,  than 
diversity  of  opinion  upon  the  possibility  of  the  event 
takes  place, — some  affirming,  some  denying,  it. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  record  of  the 
cases,  which  are  referred  to  in  Bleak  House,  p.  329 ;  but 
I  have  taken  an  occasion  that  presented  itself  to  write 
to  a  medical  friend,  "a  Physician  for  All,". in  the 
North  of  Scotland,  who,  so  recently  as  in  the  month  . 
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of  May  last,  as  he  says,  in  answer  to  my  enquiry 
respecting  a  suspected  case  of  the  kind,  was  called 
to  see  a  farmer's  wife  in  Ross-shire,  about  three  hours 
after  the  accident  was  discovered,  —  "I  found  her 
literally  charred  from  the  toes  of  the  right  foot,  over 
the  leg  and  thigh  of  that  side,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen  all  round.  The  left  foot  was  not  burnt, 
but  there  were  some  large  burnt  spots  on  the  leg  and 
thigh.  The  chest  and  back  were  much  burnt,  the 
face  still  more  so.  The  point  of  the  nose  was  burnt  off. 
Not  a  vestige  of  hair  remained.  The  arms  were  very 
much  burnt  to  the  wrists :  the  hands  were  untouched. 
A  quantity  of  florid  and  watery-looking  blood  flowed 
from  every  outlet. 

"On  the  day  after,  I  was  ordered,  by  the  crown- 
officers,  to  make  a  judicial  report.  I  therefore  saw 
the  body  again ;  but  the  only  marked  change  was  un- 
reasonably early  and  extensive  decomposition ;  indeed, 
the  body  then,  forty  hours  after,  was  exceedingly  offen- 
sive. Now,  I  have  thought  that  my  best  answer  to 
your  question  was  just  a  copy  of  my  rough  notes.  I 
should  add,  what  I  remember  to  have  been  the  case, 
that  her  night-dress  was  reduced  to  a  perfect  cinder, 
except  a  small  black  velvet  band  round  the  neck,  and 
it  was  not  burnt  at  all." 

Now  this  person  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  in 
delicate  health,  and  had  kept  her  bed  on  that  day,  but 
rose  towards  evening,  and  sat  for  some  time  with  her 
husband,  when  they  both  retired  for  the.  night.  About 
midnight  one  of  the  children  heard  a  suppressed  cry, 
and  immediately  called  to  their  father.  He  instantly 
got  up,  and,,  not  finding  his  wife  in  bed,  went  to  an 
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adjoining  room  aud  called  her  by  name;  but  she  gave 
him  no  answer.  He  perceived  a  strong  smell  of  burn- 
ing clothes,  and  lighted  a  candle,  and  returned  to  the 
room,  where  he  discovered  her  with  her  night-dress 
burnt,  and  herself  quite  lifeless.  An  opinion  prevailed 
that  she  died  of  suffocation,  as  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment was  shut,  rather  than  by  the  immediate  effects  of 
fire.  That  this  was  the  immediate  cause  of  death  is 
questionable,  seeing  that  the  same  cause  would  have 
extinguished  the  fire  long  before  such  extensive  burning 
of  the  linen  night-dress  and  body  could  have  taken  place. 
The  whole  question  of  whether  this  was,  or  was  not,  a 
case  of  spontaneous  combustion,  rests  upon  the  circum- 
stance of  the  hands  being  untouched  by  the  fire,  which 
must  have  been  directly  exposed  to  its  action,  in  an 
ordinary  instance  of  death  from  the  clothes  catching 
fire:  besides,  the  hands  were  found  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  the  rest  of  the  body,  about  forty  hours  after 
the  accident  was  discovered;  shewing  that  a  process  of 
combustion  was  going  on  independantly  of  burning 
clothes ;  and  not  in  the  hands  only,  but  in  the  interior 
passages  of  the  body  also,  to  account  for  the  escape  of, 
dark  blood  from  every  outlet. 

I  wrote  again,  however,  to  my  medical  friend,  for 
further  information  regarding  the  state  of  the  hands, 
&c. ;  and  I  received  the  following  reply  : — 

"  In  answer  to  your  question.  First,  regarding  the 
hands,  they  certainly  did  not  put  on  the  scorched  ap- 
pearance, in  common  with  so  many  parts  of  the  body 
when  I  made  the  second  examination ;  and  then,  I 
must  admit,  that  I  did  not  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  condition  of  the  skin  under  the  velvet-band  the  se- 
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cond  time.  I  think  I  mentioned  in  my  former  note, 
that  most  rapid  decomposition  had  taken  place  all  over 
the  body,  and  in  this  the  hands  partook.  I  saw  the 
room  exactly  as  it  was  said  to  have  been  when  the  body 
was  found.  On  the  sofa  was  a  candle  and  candlestick 
overturned,  the  candle  having  burned  a  hole  in  the 
sofa-cover.  On  the  opposite  side  was  a  spot  irregularly 
round,  from  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter ;  and  there 
the  carpet  was  burned ;  and  on  this  was  the  body. 

"  My  own  impression  was  that  the  woman,  who  wore 
a  long  night-chemise,  had  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  and  in 
doing  so  had  set  fire  to  her  dress :  that  she  sprung  up, 
overturned  the  candlestick,  and  rushed  across  the  room. 
One  cry,  and  no  more,  was  heard ;  and  I  accounted  for 
this  by  supposing  that  the  woman  was  asphyxiated  by 
the  gas,  just  as  a  single  breathing  of  carbonic  acid  pro- 
duces insensibility. 

There  is'  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  little 
.  mystery  regarding  the  whole  transaction,  and  that  is 
most  likely  to  remain  as  it  is." 

-  Several  other  considerations  press  themselves  upon 
our  attention,  as  we  contemplate  this  tragic  affair  :  not 
,  the  least  among  them  is  the  absence  of  dense  smoke,  of 
which  nothing  is  said  by  the  husband  or  children.  The 
nose  was  burnt  off;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  a  similar 
intensity  of.  action  upon  the  chin,  which  was  quite  as 
muCh  exposed  to  the  fire  from  the  night-dress  as  the  nose, 
supposing  the  latter  to  have  been  destroyed  from  this 
cause.  The  suppressed  cry  scarcely  competes  with  a 
fainting  fit'.  A  worse  smell  than  that  of  burning  linen 
would  naturally  be  expected,  even  if  the  death  were 
owing  solely  to  common  fire  and  suffocation.  Blood 
•  9 
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issuing  from  every  outlet,  as  if  an  inflammable  spirit  in 
all  the  larger  passages  of  the  body,  had  ignited  and  de- 
stroyed their  surfaces  to  allow  of  its  escape:  truly, 
not  a  little  mystery  hangs  over  the  whole  affair,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  an  instance  of  ready,  if  not  of 
spontaneous,  combustion.  I  have  seen  the  fire  of 
St.  Anthony  blaze  up  to  a  startling  resemblance  of 
the  blistering  burn  and  charring  flame,  insomuch  as 
to  render  the  occurrence  of  spontaneous  combustion 
both  possible  and  probable.  Inflammation,  mortifica- 
tion, putrifaction,  are  but  terms  that  are  applicable 
to  blood  and  flesh  degenerating  from  their  living  estate 
to  their  rotting  and  perishing  destiny,  in  fulfilment 
of  the  laws  of  corruption,  having  no  part  in  incor- 
ruption,  either  by  birth  or  by  inheritance,  or  by  con- 
ception of  faith,  or  by  invention  of  man.  Yes  !  death, 
as  says  the  author  of  Bleak  House,  comes  of  spontaneity, 
whether  in  a  lifeless  body,  as  a  "  spontaneous  combus- 
tion/' or  by  sin  it  is  perpetuated,  a  fire  infernal,  burning 
up  its  own  wickedness,  a  flame  satanic,  extinguishing  its 
own  falsehood,  though  dying  not  and  unquenchable. 

Judgment  so  determines  it  as  a  final  measure,  and  the 
loud-sounding  trumpet  of  truth  is  ever  announcing  the 
fact,  to  summon  us  from  the  cold  graves  and  dark  tombs 
of  our  own  digging  and  contriving. 

Animal  heat  in  its  connexion  with  the  constitution  of 
the  blood,  in  like  manner  as  vital  fluidity,  is  a  property 
which  betokens  a  multitude  of  actions  and  relationships, 
that  nothing  short  of  infinite  wisdom,  power,  and  good, 
ness  can  continue  in  co-operation  for  its  maintenance  ; 
well  may  it  also  take  the  designation  of  vital,  seeing 
that  such  co-operation  is  vital  to  the  result,-  and  the 
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result  corresponds  with  the  intention;  but  whenever 
the  laws  of  such  vitality  are  interfered  with,  or  in  any- 
way obstructed,  a  commotion  ensues,  and  classes  of  dis- 
order are  established,  which  are  the  foundation  of  medical 
science,  and  of  the  healing  art.  By  nothing  is  this  more 
clearly  illustrated,  than  by  the  phenomena  that  are  pre- 
sented under  all  the  derangements  of  the  constitution 
of  the  blood,  from  whatever  cause  these  may  spring. 
Taking  cold,  is  a  familiar  instance,  and  a  fruitful  source 
of  derangement  of  the  order  of  composition  of  the 
blood,  from  which  comes  the  chill  and  then  the  fever, — 
the  congestion  and  then  the  increase  of  heat  of  the  con- 
gested organ.    Here  a  special  property  is  augmented  in 
degree  to  constitute  a  fever  of  the  whole  body,  or  a  local 
heat  exceeding  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  body.  A 
congestion  or  an  inflammation  is  here,  and  with  these  a 
diminution  of  fluidity,  an  obstruction  of  circulation  with 
discolouration,  a  deformity  by  swelling  of  parts,  and 
innumerable  inconveniences  which  pertain  not  to  the 
natural  order  of  things.     These  ordinances  are  the 
first  principles  of  disease,  and  all  successful  remedy 
bears  reference  to  them;  if  they  are  not  understood, 
the  professor  of  medical  practice  is  illiterate  in  his 
experience  ;  though  he  may  be  experienced  in  signs 
and  practised  in  art.    He  may  even  pride  himself  upon 
•his  skill,  and  yet  be  the  dupe  of  appearances.    He  may 
plume  himself  with  his  deeds,  and  yet  yield  no  reason 
for  their  performance.    He  may  conceive  himself  to  be 
the  master  of  his  art,  and  yet  be  but  artful  in  his  mastery, 
to  degrade  his  faculty  and  vocation.    High  proficiency, 
high  art,  and  high  practice,  can  spring  only  from  high 
views  and  principles,  which  will  not  stoop  to  boast,  nor 
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descend  to  disparagement.  Such  profession,  art,  and 
practice,  enjoy  their  own  warmth  and  light,  though  sen- 
sitive of  the  chilling  influences  of  self-estimation,  and 
quick  to  perceive  the  chicanery  of  self-interest,  whilst 
they  seize  the  whole  case  of  disturbance  with  a  shrewd 
and  single  eye  to  re-adjustment. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  upon  the  distribution  of 
animal  temperature,  when  discussing  the  subject  of  the 
determination  of  the  blood  in  general  and  in  particular ; 
my  argument,  in  short,  must  be  viewed  as  one  Curricu- 
lum, though  divided  into  several  stages.  One  reviewer  has 
chided  me  for  not  keeping  to  the  old  stage-coach  system 
of  chapters  and  heads,  as  towns  and  sign  posts,  but  I 
prefer  proceeding  by  an  express-train,  as  on  the  iron 
tract  of  indisputable  fact,  which  makes  for  great  pro- 
vinces for  greater  accommodations,  and  conveys  men,  or 
minds,  of  high  and  low  estate  alike,  with  equal  speed  to 
their  several  destinations.  The  departments  of  science 
are  but  as  towns  and  villages,  being  but  feeders  to  the 
railway  of  modern  knowledge;  whilst  their  magnate 
inhabitants  no  longer  control  the  public  conveyances, 
though  the  riches  of  knowledge  are  more  accessible  to 
all  by  this  change  of  progressive  circumstance. 

To  reduce  to  practice  and  its  benefits,  the  foregoing 
ratiocination  upon  animal  heat,  I  can  advert  to  all  the 
prescriptions  of  medical  authors  which  have  for  their 
objects  its  reduction  when  above,  and  its  increase  when 
below,  its  natural  degree.  The  treatment  of  inflamma- 
tions, of  fevers,  and  congestions,  from  whatever  causes 
these  may  spring,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  stagnation, 
chills,  and  ancemia,  on  the  other,  calls  for  bathings, 
depletions,  sudorifics,  evacuants,  and  the  like,  in  endless 
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combination  and  variation ;  or,  for  stimulants,  cordials, 
and  nutrients,  for  the  opposite  conditions  respec- 
tively. A  hot  skin,  a  flushed  face,  a  sense  of  burning,  or 
some  local  increase  of  heat,  are  indications  of  feverish, 
or  inflammatory,  or  congestive,  or  excited  conditions  of 
the  whole  or  of  parts  of  the  body ;  and  the  blood  is  the 
acknowledged  origin  of  these  affections,  whilst  the  or- 
gans are  suffering  secondarily,  in  their  experience  of 
pain,  of  swelling,  of  weakness,  tenderness,  change  of 
colour,  irritability,  and  greater  or  less  mobility. 

But  if  the  organs  are  of  the  vital  class,  and  pertain  to 
involuntary  or  unconscious  life,  pain  is  absent,  and  the 
disorders  there  occurring  are  insidious  and  more  peril- 
ous, and  sources  of  sudden  illnesses  and  death  ;  if  how- 
ever, the  membranous  coverings  of  those  organs  happen 
to  be  implicated  in  inflammation  also,  the  pain  will  then 
be  acute,  and  the  remedy  more  eagerly  sought  for 
safety.  The  heart,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and 
the  brain,  as  to  their  innermost  compages  respectively, 
may  be  so  circumstanced,  and  a  fatal  issue  may  approach 
the  unwary  patient  with  fearful  haste.  Upon  this  point, 
my  readers  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  for  pre- 
caution and  for  watchfulness,  when  under  the  seductive 
wiles  of  quackery  and  its  self-complacent  espousers. 
These  parties  like  to  make  proselytes :  they  are  com- 
mitted to  a  system,  or  to  a  specialty,  and  always  want 
to  be  in  good  company.  When  they  overlook  a  positive 
malady  of  the  kind  I  have  adverted  to,  and  the  over- 
sight is  detected,  neither  conscience  nor  responsibility 
are  taxed  or  admitted;  the  victim  is  beyond  remedy, 
and  there  is  no  remedy  for  his  survivors.  The  patient 
complains  not  of  pain,  he  might  be  short-breathed  per- 
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haps,  or  weak,  or  have  lost  his  appetite,  or  slept  badly, 
or  be  more  irritable  than  usual,  or  dejected,  or  disliking 
society ;  no  one  would  have  supposed  death  was  so  near 
his  door ;  when  all  the  while  an  increase  of  heat  was  to 
be  detected  in  one  of  his  lungs,  or  in  a  large  portion  of 
one  or  the  other,  or  even  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  or 
in  the  back  part  of  the  head,  accompanied  sometimes  by 
a  quickened  and  hard  pulse ;  this  would  be  sufficient,  not 
only  to  proclaim  danger,  but  to  avert  it  by  timely  aid  : 
but  some  family  nostrum,  some  neighbour's  recipe,  or 
some  well-advertized  pills,  or  cold  or  hot  baths,  are 
resorted  to,  to  keep  out  the  skilled  and  honest  doctor 
and  his  discipline. 

Nor  is  this  all.  A  doctor  may  be  consulted,  and  his 
remedies  swallowed  for  weeks,  without  any  amendment 
whatever.  A  local  affection  will  be  overlooked,  and  this 
affection  exhibit  no  other  physical  sign  of  its  existence 
than  an  increase  of  temperature.  The  stethoscope  has 
helped  us  to  detect  local  and  general  affections  of  the 
lungs.  The  sounds  that  these  organs  emit  in  ordinary 
respiration  and  speaking,  are  modified  by  the  diseases  to 
which  they  are  liable,  so  as  to  become  correspondently 
unnatural  and  indicative  :  the  sounds  of  the  heart's 
pulsations  are  circumstanced,  in  like  manner;  but 
beyond  these  the  stethoscope  does  not  assist  us  in  our 
exploration  of  the  concealed  disturbances  to  which  our 
interior  organization  is  liable.  If,  then,  this  increase 
of  temperature  of  a  part  of  the  body  is  overlooked,  the 
true  seat  of  the  malady  is  unknown,  and  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  chronic  ailment  persists,  or  if  it  disap- 
pears, the  last  doctor  or  the  last  remedy, — be  it  what  it 
may,  perchance  a  quack  or  a  nostrum, — receives  the 
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merit,  when  change  of  air,  or  better  fortune  of  cir- 
cumstance, or  better  dieting,  or  mere  blending  of  fa- 
vouring accidents,  may  have  been  the  efficient  causes 
of  the  recovery  or  cure. 

The  increase  of  temperature  to  which  I  advert,  may 
be  but  a  passing  affair,  and  depend  upon  momentary 
causes,  either  mental  or  physical.  It  may  be  roused, 
also,  by  agents  from  the  class  of  stimulants  and  excit- 
ants, either  general  or  special,  as  enumerated  under 
those  heads  in  Materia  Medica,  or  in  our  Pharmacopoeias. 
Thus  cheering  thoughts  and  feelings  will  warm  the  cere- 
bral and  nervous  systems,  and  thence  the  whole  or  parts 
of  the  body, — from  pale  anxiety  and  depression  the 
loving  mother  will  pass  to  warm  joy  and  hilarity,  when 
assured  of  her  sick  child's  safety  and  recovery.  Thus, 
again,  chilling  doubt  will  be  supplanted  by  the  thrilling 
warmth  of  delight,  when  the  ardent  lover  is  assured  of 
love's  reciprocations, — that  happy  action  and  reaction 
so  vibratory,  so  peacefully  undulating,  and  so  mutually 
enkindling,  as  to  maintain  the  fire  and  flame  perpetual 
and  ever-increasing.  Oh  !  that  such  reciprocations,  were 
more  largely  experienced  among  mankind,  under  all  the 
forms  of  unsullied  and  well-tempered  love,  and  between 
man  and  his  Maker,  as  their  firm  foundation  !  Thus, 
again,  the  cold  countenance  of  palsying  fear  may  soon 
flush  with  burning  shame ;  the  blood  of  the  face  heating 
up  to  more  than  its  natural  degree,  and  beyond  that  of 
any  other  part  of  the  body.  Mental  emotions,  indeed, 
play  upon  material  elements  to  render  them  elemental 
rather  than  material,  for  the  state  and  time ;  so  that 
the  fates  of  the  body  are  but  the  determinations  of  its 
mind  for  good  or  for  evil  indications,  for  ruddy  health 
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or  for  death's  chilly  aspects.    When,  however,  we  de- 
scend to  states  of  the  body  as  indications  of  its  being 
excited  by  physical  causes,  as  by  heated  rooms  and  as- 
semblies, or  by  hot  vapours  and  baths,  or  by  heat  of 
weather  and  climate,  or  by  vinous  and  alcoholic  torches, 
or  by  highly-seasoned  articles  of  food,  or  by  hot  spices 
and  terebinthinate  mixtures,  the  equilibrium  of  tem- 
perature of  the  blood  is  variously  modified  and  dis- 
turbed.   And  so  it  is  by  medicines  according  to  their 
specific  determinations  to,  and  effects  upon,  the  several 
organs  of  the  body.    Thus  the  kidneys  may  be  fretted 
to  inflammation  by  diuretics,  by  cantharides  and  es- 
sential oils ;  the  bladder  may  be  irritated  by  copaiba 
and  cubebs,  even  to  the  oozing  of  blood  from  its  inner 
surface  and  neck.     Aloes,   again,  will  irritate  the 
hsemorrhoidal  veins  to  the  degree  of  pain  that  burns,  as 
well  as  aches;  and  the  injudicious  administration  of 
mineral  and  vegetable  tonics  will  produce  a  burning, 
and  also  a  tense  headache,  to  be  followed  by  apoplexy  or 
palsy ;  or  by  convulsions  in  children,  with  a  heat  of  the 
scalp  that  may  be  regarded  as  premonitory  of  this  sad 
visitation. 

Medicines  of  the  tonic  class  are  also  dangerous  in  con- 
gested states  of  the  lungs,  when  accompanied  by  preter- 
natural heat,  still  more  when  they  are  inflamed,  seeing 
that,  for  the  most  part,  they  augment  the  temperature  of 
these  organs.  But  these  are  transient  conditions, 
ceasing  when  their  exciting  causes  cease,  and,  therefore, 
requiring  only  a  passing  notice.  My  more  especial 
business,  at  this  time,  is  with  certain  local  affections  of 
the  cranial,  thoracic,  and  abdominal  viscera,  in  which 
an  increase  of  temperature  can  be  detected  in  a  circum- 
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scribed  portion  of  them  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
portion  ;  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  nucleus,  and 
focus  of  mischief,  or  as  a  source  of  distress,  to  the 
general  system ;  or  as  a  cause  of  some  particular 
but  embarrassing  symptom.  For  instance,  a  physi- 
cian may  be  called  to  a  case  of  cough  of  long  stand- 
ing, where  all  sorts-  of  nostrums,  lozenges,  and  pre- 
scriptions have  been  in  vain  resorted  to  for  its  removal. 
The  cough  is  the  only  symptom  of  illness  of  which  the 
patient  may  complain ;  even  the  stethoscope  may  fail  to 
detect  the  lurking  cause  of  it.  Now  an  instance  of  this 
sort  has  occasionally  come  within  my  own  observation, 
when  I  have  not  been  content  with  the  customary  ex- 
ploration of  the  chest,  and  with  the  patient's  account  of 
himself ;  but  I  have  proceeded  to  test  the  case  by  the 
modifications  of  temperature  which  it  may  present. 
Scarcely,  indeed,  can  it  be  conceived,  how  limited  in 
extent  a  large  increase  of  heat  can  be  detected  to  be 
emanating  from  a  portion  of  the  lungs ;  a  space  of  not 
more  than  two  inches  in  diameter,  will  be  found  hotter 
by  several  degrees  than  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
The  same  will  occur  with  respect  to  the  head,  to  the 
abdominal  cavity,  and  to  the  larger  joints.  Truly,  this 
indicates  a  congestion,  or  an  inflammation,  or  an  irrita- 
tion of  the  subjacent  part,  which  requires  removal,  or 
alleviation,  as  the  case  may  happen  to  be.  Cupping  and 
leeching  will  avail  for  the  two  first  conditions,  and  seda- 
tives by  cold  or  by  narcotics,  or  by  soothing  remedies 
for  the  last  condition;  and  these,  in  association  with 
deobstruent  medicines,  with  opiates,  or  with  counter- 
irritants,  will  quickly  remove  the  cough  that  may  have 
been  of  very  long  continuance,  and  hazarding  incipient 
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mischief  of  more  difficult  management,  or  dangerous 
tendency. 

This  combination  of  medicines  of  different  virtues 
in  one  prescription,  is  denounced  by  Homoeopathic 
theorists  most  unjustly,  and  presumptuously  also.  My 
own  experience  and  success  in  such  combinations,  war- 
rant me  in  my  judgment  upon  homoeopathy  in  this 
particular;  for  a  diversity  of  functions  co-operating  to 
one  end,  called  health,  would  imply  a  disorder  of  several 
simultaneously,  though  not  of  all  conjointly  and  at 
once ;  and  each  may  be  remedied  by  specific  applica- 
tion of  remedy  in  one  prescription  with  marvellous 
benefit.  A  combination  of  calomel  and  opium,  for  a 
simple  instance,  is  worth  more  to  the  healing  art  than 
the  whole  pharmacopoeia — (globular) — of  the  "  similia 
similibus  curentur  "  school.  This  school  boasts,  indeed, 
of  its  administration  of  simple  remedies.  In  this  respect, 
it  borrows  nothing  from  nature  nor  from  experience, 
though  nature  favours  the  system,  by  establishing  a  cure 
where  art  and  experience  can  be  dispensed  with,  and 
where  time,  with  quiet  and  moderation,  can  be  at  com- 
mand. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  like  condition  in 
other  cavities  and  organs  of  the  body ;  and,  seeing  the 
importance  of  this  additional  test  of  diseased  actions,  I 
was  anxious  to  adapt  the  thermometer  to  this  purpose, 
even  as  the  stethescope  is  adapted  to  the  auscultation  of 
the  lungs.  Accordingly,  I  produced  my  thermoscope, 
which  is  most  efficient  in  indicating  the  relative  amounts 
of  temperature  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and,  there- 
fore, the  highest  degree,  at  the  point  or  seat  of  greatest 
disturbance.    It  is  a  valuable  instrument  and  of  easy 
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application  by  a  nurse  or  friend  of  the  patient.  I  made 
it  known  to  the  profession  by  publishing  the  following 
statement  respecting  it  in  the  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette,  for  November  13th,  1852,  under  the  head  of 
General  Correspondence ,  and  in  reference  to 

Variations  of  Temperature  in  different  parts 

of  the  Body. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  variations  of  tem- 
perature in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  that  these 
variations  are  frequently  an  important  help  to  diagnosis 
in  diseases ;  but  this  knowledge  is  derived  more  from 
our  sensation  than  by  means  of  any  suitable  application 
of  the  thermometer.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  our 
sensations  are  quite  inadequate  to  furnish  an  accurate 
test  of  temperature. 

"  To  supply  a  want,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  I  have 
constructed  an  instrument,  by  means  of  which  the 
medical  practitioner  can  determine  and  record  the  re- 
lative degrees  of  heat  of  every  part  of  the  body,  in 
health  or  disease. 

"As  yet,  the  instrument,  I  believe,  admits  of  further 
improvement,  in  regard  more  especially  to  quickness 
and  delicacy  of  action ;  but  already  I  have  had  very 
satisfactory  proofs  of  its  utility,  by  employing  it  in  the 
several  cases  which  I  shall  presently  submit  to  your 
notice. 

"This  instrument  can,  with  the  aid  of  the  accom- 
panying diagram,  be  easily  understood.  It  consists  of 
a  common  thermometer,  having  its  bulb  and  the  lower 
part  of  its  shaft  suspended  or  fixed  in  a  hollow  cone  of 
wood,  so  that  the  bulb  descends  nearly  to  the  level  of 
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the  lower  rim  of  the  cone;  the 
portion  of  the  shaft  which  rises 
out  of  the  cone  is  affixed  to  a 
graduated  ivory  index,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  mercury  or  spirit 
can  be  very  readily  and  accurate- 
ly ascertained.  The  shape  of  the 
bulb  may  be  either  spherical,  or 
oval,  or  elongated,  and  bent  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  shaft ;  and 
as,  in  its  application,  it  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  hollow  cone, 
it  receives  the  heat  which  ema- 
nates from  the  point  of  examina- 
tion both  directly  and  by  reflec- 
tion from  the  internal  surface  of 
the  cone. 

'.'  The  cases  to  which  I  have  alluded  are  as  follow : — 
"  1st.  Miss  W.,  aged  22,  was  labouring  under  con- 
tinued fever,  with  symptoms  of  general  depression,  which 
caused  great  apprehension  of  a  typhoid  state  super- 
vening. I  noticed  the  heat  of  several  parts  of  the  body, 
which  varied  in  amount  considerably;  but  about  the 
occiput  it  was  greater  by  three  degrees  at  least  than  any- 
where else.  I  concluded  that  the  cerebellum  was  much 
oppressed,  and  its  vessels  turgid  with  blood,  and  that 
this  condition  was  the  cause  of  the  alarming  depression. 
I  relied  on  the  test  afforded  me  by  the  thermoscope,  and 
ordered  eight  leeches  to  be  applied  around  the  occiput. 
The  effect  was  very  satisfactory,  for  not  only  did  the 
heat  of  that  part  of  the  head  quickly  subside,  but  the 
depression  of  the  heart  and  arteries  disappeared,  and 
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the  case  proceeded  with  comparative  ease,  and  with  no 
further  difficulty  or  apprehension,  to  recovery.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  had  the  cerebellum  been 
overlooked,  and  suffered  to  remain  in  a  state  of  vascular 
congestion,  the  case  would  have  been  much  more  for- 
midable to  manage  throughout,  more  especially  as  there 
were,  in  addition  to  the  depression  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  confusion  of  thought,  and  other  signs  of  cerebral 
disturbance,  setting  in. 

"  Case  2. — A  lady,  aged  28,  came  from  the  country 
to  consult  me  respecting  a  tumour  in  her  left  breast. 
It  caused  her  serious  alarm,  for  it  had  gradually  in- 
creased in  size,  and  resisted  the  treatment  which  her 
medical  friend  in  the  country  had  advised.  Her  general 
health  was  suffering  in  consequence  of  the  constant 
alarm  she  was  enduring.  The  tumour  was  about  the 
size  of  a  large  horse-chesnut,  hard,  and  painful  when 
pressed,  the  nipple  was  retracted.  I  was  much  struck 
by  the  temperature  of  the  affected  breast  exceeding  that 
of  the  sound  one,  and  I  requested  my  patient  to  ascer- 
tain for  herself  the  relative  amount  of  heat  in  each 
breast ;  she  soon  reported  that  the  affected  breast  was 
nearly  four  degrees  hotter  than  the  other,  and  that  she 
had  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  it.  I  therefore  pre- 
scribed eight  leeches,  and  afterwards  the  lotio  plumbi, 
and  to  have  them  repeated,  four  at  a  time,  twice  a  week  ; 
the  patient  took  also  effervescing  saline  medicines  with 
sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  and  mild  aperient  pills 
every  night.  The  heat  of  the  breast  was  reduced,  the 
hardness  and  tenderness  of  the  tumour  were  lessened, 
and  her  general  health  at  length  fully  restored.  From 
the  great  increase  of  heat  of  the  affected  breast,  as  com- 
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pared  with  the  sound  one,  and,  indeed,  with  the  rest  of 
the  body,  I  considered  the  tumour  to  be  in  a  state  of 
inflammation,  and  therefore  requiring  local  relief,  even 
in  the  absence  of  every  other  positive  indication  of  in- 
flammation. It  is  this  increase  of  temperature  in  dis- 
eased parts  which  should  be  carefully  noticed  by  the 
practitioner,  with  a  view  to  reduce  it  to  the  natural 
equilibrium  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  so  doing,  not 
only  may  the  extension  of  the  diseased  action  be  les- 
sened, but  the  disease  itself  removed.  In  this  way,  the 
thermoscope  may  be  rendered  a  valuable  aid  in  guiding 
us  to  a  correct  as  well  as  a  decided  course  of  action  in. 
the  treatment  of  diseases,  wherever  they  may  be  seated ; 
and  it  will  also  assist  in  determining  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  as  to  whether  it  be  inflammatory,  congestive, 
nervous,  or  otherwise. 

"  Case  3. — An  elderly  lady  was  suffering  severely  from 
pain  in  her  loins,  which  she  thought  to  be  merely  a 
rheumatic  affection.  On  examination,  I  found  she  had 
been  the  subject  of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  for 
some  time,  and  much  emaciated;  but  her  urgent  dis- 
tress, for  which  I  was  consulted,  arose  from  pain  in  her 
back.  I  applied  the  thermoscope  over  the  region  of 
each  kidney,  which  indicated  an  increase  of  temperature 
of  the  right,  as  compared  with  the  left,  of  full  three 
degrees.  An  application  of  hot  poppy  fomentations  to 
the  seat  of  the  pain,  with  saline  medicines  and  a  few 
drops  of  laudanum,  soon  relieved  her. 

"  In  two  cases  of  asthma  I  used  the  thermoscope  con- 
jointly with  the  stethoscope ;  and  by  reason  of  the  in- 
crease of  temperature  of  the  affected  parts  of  the  lungs, 
as  contrasted  with  the  sound  parts  of  them,  I  had  re- 
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course  to  leeches  and  counter-irritants,  and  purgation 
by  a  continued  administration  of  rhubarb  and  sulphate 
of  potass,  with  most  decided  benefit.  Touching  this 
latter  medicine,  according  to  my  experience  of  the 
many  methods  of  treatment  of  asthma,  in  its  common 
acceptation,  I  can  assert,  that  its  efficacy  in  removing 
phlegm,  relieving  the  dyspnoea,  and  restoring  the  gene- 
ral health,  surpasses  them  all. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  would  recommend  the  thermoscope 
to  the  trial  of  the  surgeon,  in  his  examinations  both  of 
tumours  and  of  diseased  joints." 

This  article  under  the  same  heading  was  also  inserted 
in  the  Lancet  at  the  same  time.  I  have  frequently 
made  use  of  the  thermoscope  since  that  period  in  affec- 
tions of  the  viscera,  of  the  head  and  chest.  Sometimes 
a  congestion  will  occur  at  the  base  of  the  lungs  upon 
the  right  side,  where  they  rest  upon  the  diaphragm  over 
the  liver;  accompanied  by  a  painful  sense  of  weight 
there,  and  embarrassing  the  judgment  in  its  determina- 
tion as  to  the  real  seat  of  the  affection,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  misleading  it  to  the  conclusion  that  the  liver  is 
at  fault.  This  organ  is  attached  very  extensively  to  the 
under  side  of  the  diaphragm,  and  therefore  rises  up  con- 
siderably into  the  thoracic  space,  and  renders  it  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  its  congested,  or  even  its  inflamed 
state,  and  that  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  lungs  of  that 
side.  Here,  therefore,  the  thermoscope  is  an  unfailing 
index  of  the  real  seat  of  the  disorder;  for  to  this  end, 
it  may  be  applied  on  the  soft  parts  below' the  ribs  in 
several  situations,  and  the  temperature  there  indicated 
by  it  can  be  compared  with  that  which  results  from  a 
similar  exploration  over  the  ribs  themselves  a  few  inches 
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above  their  edge.  Where  the  temperature  is  highest 
there  the  congestion  or  inflammation  is  greatest,  and 
should  the  highest  range  be  manifested  by  the  pul- 
monary rather  than  by  the  hepatic  substance,  I  would 
adopt  venisection  for  its  reduction  in  the  one  case,  and 
cupping  or  leeching  in  the  other,  as  a  general  rule, 
more  especially  if  a  febrile  state  has  been  the  primary 
circumstance  in  the  disorder.  My  reason  for  this  mode 
of  proceeding  is  simply  the  more  ready  relief  of  pul- 
monary congestion  by  venisection,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  hazard  of  such  congestion  increasing  rapidly  and 
fearfully  to  a  fatal  termination,  through  the  want  of 
such  timely  and  more  efficient  precaution. 

Here  the  thermoscope  in  comparison  with  the  stetho- 
scope is  paramount;  here  the  lungs  may,  for  several 
reasons,  emit  no  sounds  without  an  indication'  of  dan- 
ger; the  liver  itself  may  be  occupying  a  large  portion 
of  the  thoracic  space,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  or  in- 
cipient dropsy  of  the  chest,  (hydrothOrax,)  or  consolida- 
tion of  lung  may  exist  there,  and  absolutely  deter  the . 
medical  practitioner  from  adopting  the  energetic  treat- 
ment which  the  necessity  of  the  case  might  demand. 
An  elevation  of  temperature  of  two  degrees  only,  as- 
compared  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  bo'dy,  is  sufficient 
to  justify  the  abstraction  of  blood  in  order  to  relieve 
either  the  lungs  or  the  liver,  as  the  case  might  happen 
to  be,  for  it  is  impossible  for  an  organ  that  is  surcharged 
with  blood  to  perform  its  functions  rightly  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  rest,  and  no  organ  can  be  so  surcharged, 
without  an  accompanying  elevation  of  temperature,  un- 
less, indeed,  the  blood  itself  is  defective  in  vitality,  or 
warmth,  or  activity  of  nature,  to  be  indicated  by  other 
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circumstances  of  another  character  altogether,  but  for 
the  most  part  affecting  the  heart's  pulsations,  and  ren- 
dering them  fuller  and  slower. 

With  regard  to  the  manifestations  of  differences  of 
temperature  in  different  parts  of  the  head,  I  have  been 
much  struck  by  the  results  of  my  observations  and  ex- 
periments with  the  thermoscope.    I  have  had  a  patient 
suffering  under  painful  delusions,  with  his  head  hotter 
by  several  degrees  at  its  hinder  part,  than  about  the 
forehead,  vertex,  or  sides,  and  the  reverse.     I  have 
known  the  mercury  rising  at  the  rate  of  five  degrees 
every  minute  up  to  95°.    The  next  day,  after  leeching 
the -temples,  and  applying  cold  washes  to  the  head,  and 
free  purgation,  the  temperature  has  been  reduced  to  90° ; 
the  next  day,  to  85°,  and  the  next,  to  80° :  the  mercury 
rising  more  slowly,  and  so  indicating  less  intensity  of 
action,  as  if  the  causes  of  the  heat  were  mitigated  in 
severity  ;  and  altogether  a  marked  relief  of  the  mental 
anguish  has  been  produced  consentaneously  with  the 
reduction  of  the  cerebral  temperature.    The  like  phe- 
nomena are  also  presented  by  the  heart  and  the  prse- 
♦     cordial  region,  as  well  as  by  the  thoracic  and  abdominal : 
indeed,  I  may  put  it  down  for  a  rule  that,  where  the 
temperature  is  beyond  98°  on  any  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  body,  there  the  subjacent  parts  are  under  an  excess 
of  action  that  is  incompatible  with  their  healthy  con- 
dition. 

In  purely  nervous  affections  there  is  not  necessarily 
•  an  increase  of  temperature :  a  patient  may  be  suffering 
under  a  severe  headache,  or  from  hemicrania,  or  brow 
ague,  or  from  tic-doloreux,  without  the  pained  parts  being 
made  hotter  by  the  pain.    In  like  manner,  the  pains  of 
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chronic  rheumatism  will  invade  the  joints,  the  verte- 
bral and  other  ligaments,  and  the  dorsal  and  lumbar 
muscles,  and  those  of  the  shoulders,  arms,  and  legs, 
when  the  temperature  of  all  these  parts  will  be  actually 
below  the  natural  standard,  and  when  the  thermoscope 
may  be  employed  to  ascertain  the  absolute  deficiency  of 
warmth,  and  so  at  once  indicate  the  necessity  for  the 
free  administration  of  stimulating  medicines  and  ali- 
ments, as  well  as  for  the  application  of  heating  and 
rousing  liniments,  ointments,  and  plasters,  and  for  a 
free  recourse  to  hot-baths,  frictions,  shampooings,  and 
almost  scalding  douches ;  all  which  resources  are  so 
largely  drawn  upon  by  the  empirical  host  as  baits  for 
gain  and  plunder. 

From  experience,  I  have  possessed  myself,  indeed,  of 
certain  remedies  for  certain  conditions  of  the  nervous, 
the  muscular,  vascular,  ligamentous,  cartilaginous  and 
membranous  structures,  in  which  the  amount  of  animal 
temperature  is  deficient  in  the  proportion  that  their 
sensibility  is  augmented  to  pain  in  different  degrees  of 
intensity  ;  in  this  respect,  it  is  as  if  cold  had  been  applied 
artificially  to  the  parts,  when  extreme  and  even  agoniz- 
ing pain  is  induced.  This  abnormal  reduction  of  tem- 
perature, however,  has  not  received  the  attention  of 
medical  men,  that  the  condition  requires  for  the  interests 
of  pathological  and  therapeutical  knowledge. 

The  remedies  I  refer  to,  I  can  scarcely  bring  myself 
to  record  by  reason  of  a  savour  of  empiricism  on  the 
one  hand,  which  would  be  thereby  imparted,  whilst,  on 
the  other,  many  of  them  are  in  very  common  use,  and 
it  would  be  reiterating  a  very  old  story  to  repeat  them. 
Under  the  former  class,  I  could  enumerate  cantharides, 
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strychnia,  naptherine,  aconite,  horseradish,  cajuput, 
capsicum,  cloves,  quinine,  colchicum,  galbanum,  guaia- 
cum,  iodine,  mezereon,  phosphorus,  serpentaria,  tur- 
pentine. Under  the  latter  class,  frictions,  hot  springs, 
hot  salt  water  baths,  medicated  baths  and  douches, 
mustard  poultices,  and  its  essence  so  called ;  electricity 
in  the  form  of  sparks,  or  shocks,  or  aura,  or  galvanic 
streams  of  divers  degrees  of  intensity.  These  are  pre- 
scribed under  endless  combinations  and  modifications, 
by  legitimate  and  spurious  authority,  with  pressing  con- 
fidence, and  from  reliance  on  a  due  measure  of  faith, 
all  with  a  view  to  rouse  the  cold  and  sluggish  rheum 
into  the  condition  of  active  and  warm  blood  again,  from 
which  come  freedom  to  the  muscles  to  enjoy  their  wonted 
pliancy  to  the  will's  commands,  and  liberty  to  the  sense 
that  aches  so  dolorously  when  embarrassed  action  is 
exchanged  for  what  should  be  so  spontaneous.  Cold- 
ness of  blood  is  for  the  most  part  the  general  condition 
in  chronic  rheumatism,  as  the  thermoscope  will  shew, 
and  especially  will  it  indicate  an  unequal  distribution  of 
warmth ;  but  should  the  muscular  heart,  or  the  cerebral 
medulla  and  its  fibre  be  so  invaded,  debility,  pallor, 
tremblings,  (the  paralysis  agitans,)  with  deranged  secre- 
tions, and  a  large  category  of  chilling  ills,  will  make  up 
a  body  of  almost  hopeless  woes. 

Such  subjects  come  to  my  recollection  as  visions  of 
the  past,  but  who  now  present  in  reality  images  of 
health,  and  this  by  reason  of  treatment  having  for  its 
object  the  restoration  of  fluidity  and  warmth  to  the 
blood,  by  the  removal  of  its  rheumy  condition.  Alas  ! 
that  specific  remedy  should  so  specially  fail  under  the 
.pressing  requirements  that  chronic  rheumatism  engen- 
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ders.  Alas  !  that  advertising  spells  and  advertised 
nostrums  should  advert  so  falsely  to  their  infallible 
efficacy.  Alas  !  that  human  need  should  feed  the  crav- 
ing mountebank  so  richly,  diverting  the  streams  of 
wealth  from  their  safer  channels,  which  make  for  the 
fields  of  labour  that  would  earn  and  spend  it  well.  But 
the  peccability  and  gullibility  of  human  nature,  are  the 
rampant  evils  that  are  as  the  cold  rheum  to  the  moral 
constitution  of  these  times. 

Rheumatism,  however,  in  its  chronic  and  acute  forms, 
is  not  to  be  eradicated  by  any  artifice ;  though  by  the 
force  of  the  love  of  self-preservation,  cold  and  sluggish 
blood  may  be  suddenly  turned  into  such  as  is  glowing 
and  active. 

A  rheumatic  cripple  made  his  way  on  his  crutches  to 
a  neighbouring  apothecary :  thin  and  wan  as  he  was,  he 
was  advised  to  have  some  leeches  on  his  temples  for  a 
bad  pain  there.  The  assistant  applied  them  accordingly, 
the  patient  sitting  with  towels  about  his  shoulders  and 
tucked  under  his  chin,  his  crutches  being  placed  the 
while  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  It  was  a  blustering 
evening  in  March,  the  wind  rising  to  a  gust  that  drove 
out  the  gable-end  of  the  room,  to  the  dismay  of  both 
patient  and  assistant.  The  former  in  his  terror,  was  in  a 
moment  in  the  middle  of  the  broad  part  of  old  Holborn 
Street,  requiring  no  crutches,  nor  muscles  to  get  him 
there,  for  he  parted  with  the  former,  and  found  the  latter 
to  his  heart's  content.  Such  strange  effects  are  wrought 
by  willing  mind  on  heavy  tardy  matter,  as  if  its  mental 
will  were  mental  act  in  a  mental  body,  working  in  a 
material  fabric  for  temporary  incorporation.  If  this  be 
so,  our  deeds  can  never  die,  but  be  repeated,  even  though 
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incorporating  earth  takes  back  its  own,  that  can  in  no 
way  render  a  good  or  evil  account  of  all  that  it  has 
been  privy  to. 

If  this  man's  muscles  had  not  responded  to  his  will, 
his  body  would  have  died  of  fright ;  for  his  heart  could 
not  have  re-acted  upon,  nor  could  his  brain  have  con- 
tracted, a  muscular  fibre,  to  accomplish  a  saving  flight, 
and  all  this  because  his  blood  could  not  be  rendered 
sufficiently  fluid  and  warm  for  the  occasion. 

Not  long  ago  I  attended  a  gentleman  above  sixty 
years  of  age,  whose  pale,  attenuated,  and  stiffened  frame, 
only  admitted  of  motion  by  the  penalty  of  rheumatic 
pain  in  his  back,  loins,  shoulders,  and  lower  extremities. 
His  was  an  aching  life  by  night  and  day,  and  the  world 
charmed  him  in  nothing  except  that  he  gathered  up  a 
little  hope  from  my  promise  to  make  a  better  man  of 
him  without  the  help  of  much  medicine,  for  medicines 
were,  to  him,  quite  an  abomination.  I  proceeded  to  feed 
him  better,  to  get  more  society  around  him  rather  than 
letting  him  feed  alone,  and  to  exhilarate  him  by  free  pota- 
tions of  excellent  claret.  All  that  I  required  him  to  take 
in  the  way  of  medicine  was,  twenty  drops  of  the  tincture 
of  aloes  in  a  wine  glass  of  water  every  day  at  noon.  His 
was  a  torpid  state ;  he  had  no  vital  strength  to  spare ;  for 
the  fluidity  and  warmth  of  his  blood  were  much  below 
par,  so  that  active  purgatives,  or  mercurial  alteratives,  he 
even  shuddered  at.  This  gentleman  is  one  of  the 
amiable  sons  of  our  race,  and,  possessing  a  surpassingly 
clear  intellect,  he  sifts  away  the  gloss  and  tinsel  from 
his  great  mass  of  knowledge,  and  applies  what  is  really 
useful  to  know,  to  the  benefit  of  society.  The  fetters 
that  restrained  the  limbs  of  lunacy,  to  the  greater  dis- 
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traction  of  its  spirit,  he  would  never  prescribe ;  but  he 
has  struck  them  off  for  ever  j  and  long  remembered  will 
his  name  be.  Suffice  it,  for  my  purpose,  that  he  is  now 
as  warm  and  active,  as  to  the  spirit  of  his  blood,  as  he  has 
always  been,  as  to  the  temper  and  tone  of  his  spirit,  and 
a  friendship  of  thirty-five  years  unbroken  tenour,  rejoices 
when  it  witnesses  the  renovated  condition  of  his  coun- 
tenance, mind,  and  limbs,  with  a  renewal  of  social  converse 
and  useful  action.  The  aloes  stimulated  the  liver  to  better 
fulfilment  of  its  offices  and  duties,  so  that  a  better  assi- 
milation was  provided  for  the  fire  and  flame  of  life  to 
burn  brighter  again.  My  patient  escaped  the  fatigue  of 
warm  bathings,  the  drenching  with  medicines,  and  the 
odours  of  liniments  and  ointments,  so  often  ordered  in 
tedious  inflictions  of  chronic  rheumatism  upon  aching 
humanity.  How  few,  alas  !  in  this  way  evade  the  gauntlet, 
that  this  disorder  is  punished,  by,  either  of  legitimate  or 
of  spurious  authority. 

Exposure  to  a  cold  and  wet  atmosphere  subjects  the 
blood  to  chilling  and  poisoning  causes  with  a  vengeance, 
when  its  warmth  and  purity  can  be  recovered  only  by 
penalties  and  penances.  In  the  above  case  the  pulse 
had  been  languid,  hard,  and  heavy;  but  as  the  health 
improved,  those  characters  altered  for  freedom,  softness, 
and.  lightness.  It  is  truly  a  surprising  thing  to  witness 
the  mutual  and  ready  interchange  of  conditions  of  the 
solids  and  fluids,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  body,  so 
wonderfully  do  they  blend  their  natures,  and  act  to- 
gether for  every  effect,  and  for  fulfilling  the  relative 
offices  of  principal  and  instrumental  causes  to  insure  the 
fruits  required.  Nay  !  this  ready  interchange  of  con- 
ditions, and  the  proneness  to  solidify  and  liquify  reci- 
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procally,  as  well  as  to  harden  and  to  soften  in  every 
degree  that  is  perceptible  by  mind  and  touch,  or,  that  is 
producible  by  the  absence  or  the  presence  of  the  warmth 
of  life,  are  striking  phenomena  in  the  solid  and  fluid 
matters  of  organic  being.  The  consideration  of  the 
marvels  which  are  presented  every  moment  by  the  pulse, 
falls,  however,  to  another  place  and  opportunity. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  animal  heat,  its 
equilibrium,  its  disturbances,  and  distribution;  it  now 
devolves  to  the  medical  profession  to  record  its  observa- 
tions upon  the  phenomena  that  the  thermoscope  will 
reveal,  touching  the  relative  amounts  of  temperature  in 
different  situations  of  the  body  under  diseased  action. 
There  was  a  time  when  physicians  advanced  their  prosy 
disquisitions  upon  the  hot  and  cold  temperaments,  and 
originated  much  of  the  terminology  of  medicine.  Every 
age  has  some  peculiarity  in  this  respect,  supplanting,  as 
it  does,  a  part  of  its  philosophy,  retaining  a  part  and  in- 
grafting a  novelty  upon  the  latter,  as  a  gardener  inserts 
anew  shoot  upon  an  old  stock.  This  has  happened  over 
and  over  again,  as  the  history  of  medicine  will  shew; 
but  the  doctrine  of  the  temperaments  will  never  be  sup- 
planted by  that  of  debility  and  collapse,  of  the  modern 
schoolmen,  nor  will  it  be  improved  by  the  chemical 
combustion  novelty,  that  has  been  ushered  in  with  a 
great  flourish  of  trumpets,  by  the  chemical  physicians  of 
the  present  era.  Charcoal,  to  be  sure,  is  administered 
largely  on  account  of  its  antiseptic  properties  and  its 
attraction  for  foetid  gases ;  but  the  animal  body  is  no 
warmer  for  the  administration,  although  there  is  oxygen 
enough  to  be  imbibed  into  its  pores  to  set  up  a  great 
conflagration  or  a  spontaneous  combustion,  even  in  the 
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stomach  and  bowels.    Our  vital  fnes,  however,  will  not 
burn  charcoal,  for  the  animal  household  would  not  be 
safe  under  its  fumes  if  they  did.     They  consume, 
rather,  moist  vegetables  and  oily  meats,  in  a  way  that  it 
would  puzzle  our  common  fires  to  do ;  for  these  would 
most  assuredly  go  out,  under  the  process,  were  it  to  be 
attempted.    No  !  the  temperaments  govern  and  rule  in 
the  whole  fabric  of  humanity ;  and  feed  and  clothe  as  we 
may,  or  breathe  what  air  we  may,  certain  of  our  ail- 
ments still  come  by  inheritance,  rheumatism  for  one  of 
them,  and  this,  under  varying  degrees  of  temperature,  to 
constitute  its  chronic  or  its  acute  forms,  for  human  skill 
and  judgment  to  manage  by  variation  of  remedy  accord- 
ing to  varying  circumstances,  rather  than  by  a  single 
theory  or  a  single  specific.    But  let  the  medical  prac- 
titioner take  the  thermoscope  as  the  sounding  plummet 
to  steer  with  among  the  shoals  and  breakers  of  the 
bodily  troubles  which,  as  a  pilot,  he  has  to  navigate, 
and  he  will  be  more  successful  in  his  voyage  to  the 
haven  of  health,  than  another  who  slights  it. 

With  this  instrument  he  will  find,  even  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  an  unnatural  development  of  heat  at  some 
portion  of,  or,  all  along  the  spinal  column,  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  cerebral  masses  from  whence  their  nervous 
extensions  proceed  respectively;  at  the  terminations 
of  these  in  this  limb  or  that,  in  this  associated  class  of 
muscles,  or  in  that,  in  this  membranous  expansion  or 
that,  whether  periosteal  or  pericardial,  or  pericranial  or 
peritoneal,  there  will  be  pain,  or  tenderness,  or  aching, 
truly  distracting  both  in  reference  to  cause  and  effect. 
When  satisfied  of  this  preternatural  augmentation  of 
heat  in  some  given  nervous  centre,  he  may  regard  it 
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as  the  origin  and  essential  seat  of  the  suffering,  and  the 
cause  of  the  comfortless  nights  and  racking  hours  of 
which  his  patient  complains.  Then  let  him  proceed  with 
the  good  old  measures  of  leechings,  and  cuppings,  and 
blisterings,  for  the  relief  of  a  local  affection  that  can- 
not exist,  without  some  such  distress  accruing  to  the 
terminal  extremities  to  which  the  nervous  centres  in 
that  locality  have  reference.  Depend  upon  it,  my  reader, 
with  the  removal  of  that  affection,  as  it  is  indicated  by 
the  high  range  of  the  mercury  of  the  thermoscope,  the 
rheumatic  pains,  so  called,  will  be  removed  also,  and 
this  independantly  of  rubefacients,  of  opiate  liniments,  or 
of  all  the  medicated  appliances  and  wondrous  charms 
which  beguile  many  an  otherwise  weary  and  aching 
hour.  In  proof  of  this,  many  a  case  could  I  record; 
but  I  prefer  making  the  statement  in  chief,  that  the 
details  may  be  worked  out  by  the  trial  of  others  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sufferers. 

Let  an  excess  of  heat,  I  say  again,  be  ascertained  to 
exist  by  means  of  the  thermoscope,  anywhere  around 
the  base  of  the  brain,  or  anywhere  along  the  spinal 
column  in  the  subject  of  chronic  rheumatism,  and  let 
that  heat  be  reduced  by  such  measures  as  the  physician 
may  deem  necessary,  under  all  the  other  circumstances 
of  the  case,  the  ailment  will  cease,  and  rest  return. 

It  would  be  a  curious  question  to  determine  why  cer- 
tain mental  impressions,  however  induced,  do  alleviate 
the  rheumatic  pains  of  some  people.  I  say,  however  in- 
duced, because  such  impressions  originate  in  what  is  popu- 
larly called  faith,  and  this  faith  will  work  upon  the  mind 
to  characterize  it  as  credulous,  gullible,  weak,  or  fanciful ; 
thus  the  credulous  mind  will  be  carried  away  by  every 
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novelty,  as  by  every  wind  of  doctrine ;  the  gullible  will 
be  seduced  by  every  puffed  nostrum ;  the  weak  will  be 
always  wavering  in  its  adhesion  to  any  suggestion,  and 
the  fanciful  mind  will  wear  a  galvanic  ring  or  chain,  or 
pocket  a  piece  of  elder  with  three  joints,  or  conceal  on 
the  person  a  roll  of  brimstone, — and  be  soon  free  from 
rheumatic  pains  under  one  or  the  other  of  these  in- 
fluences. This  fact  is  undeniable,  and  closely  resembles 
that  which  is  so  patent  in  intermittent  fever. 

This  question,  however,  can  only  be  solved  by  the  laws 
that  will  be  set  forth  in  the  following  Curriculum  regard- 
ing the  Determinations  of  blood.  Here,  however,  we 
only  anticipate  their  application,  and  consider  the  con- 
stitution of  the  blood  as  being  especially  rheumatic,  or 
under  such  a  condition,  as  that  the  determining  powers 
of  the  animal  economy  precipitate  its  disordering  fluids 
to  the  parts  of  the  body  that  are  most  obnoxious  to 
their  baneful  influence,  in  indication  of  their  especial 
nature,  and  particular  remedy ;  in  like  manner  as 
specific  poisons  demonstrate  their  specific  natures  and 
characters  by  their  special  determinations,  as  is  clearly 
pointed  out  in  my  First  Curriculum,  (see  the  Index, 
Poisons,  pp.  36,  38,  93,  101)  ;  or,  in  like  manner  as  the 
gouty  condition  falls  upon  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  &c, 
or  syphilis  upon  the  shins  and  throat,  &c,  or  scurvy 
upon  the  skin  of  the  extremities  ;  or  scarlatina,  measles, 
hooping  cough,  and  puerperal  fever  on  their  known  seats, 
respectively.  Now,  the  like  happens  when  chronic 
rheumatism  invades  the  investing  aponeuroses  or  mem- 
branes, or  thecse  of  the  spinal  column,  cerebral  masses, 
and  nervous  extensions  from  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow ; 
or,  when  it  invades  the  muscular  sheaths  and  bursa] 
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membranes,  and  tendinous  fasciae;  or  when  it  settles 
upon  the  periostea,  perichondria  and  capsular  ligaments, 
all  and  each  of  these  invasions  constituting  a  rack  for  the 
torture  of  our  poor  humanity,  and  telling  of  sournesses, 
bad  digestions,  crude  assimilations,  hardships,  exposure 
to  mepbitic  exhalations,  and  of  a  thousand  poisoning 
corruptors  of  the  blood,  to  say  nothing  of  the  deeper 
sources  of  corruption  which  take  the  name  of  here- 
ditary, moral,  or  selfishly  infernal,  and  consolidate  in  a 
generic  rheum  or  a  cold  temperament  of  blood  and 
stiffened  frigidity  of  flesh. 

In  these  general  states  and  their  several  particular 
subdivisions,  when  falling  under  professional  investiga- 
tion for  remedy  and  cure,  the  thermoscope  will  have  its 
value  asserted  for  it  by  a  large  experience,  as  doubt  and 
prejudice  give  way  before  honesty  and  justice,  for  it  will 
discover,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  accumulations  of 
heat  somewhere  along  the  great  line  of  the  nervous 
centres,  as  one  most  fruitful  source  of  the  extreme  pains 
which  characterize  chronic  rheumatism  in  its  more  ob- 
stinate forms,  and  that  baffle  every  sort  of  doctor,  or  that 
settle  upon  every  denomination  of  nerve  as  a  tic,  or  as  a 
neuralgia,  or  a  sciatica,  or  a  hemicrania.  Upon  such 
a  discovery,  a  knot  of  leeches,  or  a  cupping,  or  a  blister- 
ing, or  a  seton,  and  the  like,  would  do  more  for  the  pain 
that  exists  at  a  distance,  than  all  the  rubefacients,  or 
opiates  and  plasters  that  may  be  applied  at  the  part  so 
remote  from  its  real  cause.  When  I  have  a  patient, 
indeed,  whose  rheumatic  pains  are  worse  on  his  getting 
warm  in  his  bed,  I  feel  certain  that  they  originate 
from  some  nervous  centre,  and  that  their  cause  is 
to  be  found  there.    A  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the 
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denser  or  of  the  finer  investments  of  the  medullary  and 
nervous  structures,  is  the  organic  condition,  as  an  effect, 
of  vitiated  blood  determined  thither. 

In  other  constitutional  affections,  in  like  manner,  do 
we  witness  the  occurrence  of  local  pains  in  flitting  visita- 
tions, which  are  an  aggravation  of  the  real  and  settled 
malady,  whether  this  be  a  fever,  or  a  consumption,  or 
common  cold  with  its  concomitant  coryza.  In  such  cases, 
I  would  advise  the  application  of  opiate  liniments,  or 
even  of  a  mustard  poultice  for  twenty  minutes,  to  the 
spine,  between  the  shoulders,  if  these  flitting  pains 
invade  the  chest  and  arms ;  or  to  the  loins,  if  the  belly 
and  lower  extremities  are  so  invaded.  The  night  will 
then  pass  with  repose,  aud  the  body  will  be  recruiced 
proportionately,  for  the  greater  ease  of  the  following 
day. 

Most  of  the  injuries,  whatever  may  be  their  causes, 
that  befal  the  nervous  system,  are  felt  in  the  parts 
whither  its  affected  portions,  or  nerve  centres,  are  de- 
termined :  they  fall  upon  the  sensory  nerves  and  their  in- 
vestments, upon  one  or  the  other,  or  both  of  them,  as  if  a 
nerve  and  its  covering  were  one  and  the  same,  or  as  if  the 
acting  and  reacting  causes  were  so;  but  pathology 
and  physiology  and  psychology  unite  their  testimonies 
in  demonstration  of  the  distinctiveness  that  reigns  in  the 
animal  economy,  as  I  have  clearly  pointed  out  in  my  Six 
Lectures  on  the  Materia  Medica,  passim ;  and,  therefore, 
I  can  understand  the  reason  of  the  fatal  termination  of 
an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal 
membranes,  of  only  four  hours  duration  and  intensity. 
The  subject  of  it  was  a  young  athletic  man  who  had 
been  exposed  all  night  on  a  marshy  sea-shore  wild-fowl 
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shooting.  He  returned  cold,  wet,  and  fatigued  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  retired  to  rest  at  once: 
at  six  o'clock  he  awoke  to  an  intolerable  pain  at  the 
bottoms  of  his  feet  \  he  screamed  for  pain,  and  for  his 
doctor,  who  lived  three  miles  distant.  The  doctor  was 
informed  of  his  patient's  malady  being  only  a  pain  in 
his  feet.  Eight  o'clock  came,  but  no  doctor.  He  was 
sent  for  again,  and  arrived,  to  find  the  patient  dead,  at 
nine  o'clock.  The  soles  of  the  feet  were  the  seats  of  suf- 
fering; but  the  seat  of  the  disorder  was  much  nearer  to 
the  soul  of  his  body,  even  the  investitures  of  the  cerebral 
determinations,  which  determinations  are  but  investitures 
of  higher  still,  even  as  these  again  are  investitures  of 
higher,  onward  to  the  Highest,  who  invests  all  things 
well,  however  much  His  determinations,  as  investing 
powers,  are  marred,  and  thwarted,  and  corrupted  by  the 
free  reflective  media  which  owe  their  life  and  conscious- 
ness, their  volition  and  sense  to  Him.*  As  this  pain  en- 
dured, his  limbs  quickly  partook  of  the  disturbing  in- 
fluence, they  became  hard,  then  stiff,  then  motionless. 
The  respiratory  muscles  were  next  submerged  under 
the  waters  of  trouble,  for  as  effusions  took  place  into 
the  spinal  sheath  and  cerebral  ventricles,  respiration 
laboured  with  the  drowning  of  the  fourth  ventricle ; 
sight  grew  dim,  as  the  two  lateral  ventricles  were  in- 
undated, he  quickly  became  deaf  to  the  voice  of  com- 
fort, and  finally  dead  to  all  outward  help  and  circum- 
stance. Such  is  the  short  but  striking  instance  of 
tetanus  from  cold,  simulating  the  traumatic  but  not 
traumatic.  A  concentration  of  marsh  malaria,  saturated 
the  blood  with  its  fell  poisoning  influences,  and  chilled  it 

*  I  say  "reflective  media"  because  a  finite  mind  can  only  reflect  the 
infinite,  finitely. 
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to  the  very  penetralia  and  essentials,  as  it  were,  .of  its 
own  composition,  so  that  the  reaction  of  the  life  within 
it,  and  of  the  organization  that  declares  it,  were  bound 
down  beyond  the  power  of  their  rebounding  nature,  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  evil  by  the  help  of  any  auxiliary 
ministrations  from  without.  A  body  strong  by  nature 
succumbed  to  the  first  onslaught  of  a  strong  virus  upon 
it,  which,  perchance,  a  little  hot  brandy  and  water,  or 
merely  a  cup  of  hot  tea  would  have  enabled  it  to  resist, 
though  it  would  afterwards  have  had  to  endure  a  long 
series  of  ague  fits,  or  a  protracted  and  painful  course  of 
acute  rheumatic  fever,  before  it  could  accomplish  a  final 
riddance  of  the  miasmal  poison  for  subsequent  health 
and  peace. 

As  to  the  tetanic  condition,  how,  it  might  be  asked, 
could  it  be  so  considered  when  there  was  no  locked  jaw, 
nor  an  antecedent  wound  ?  Truly  there  was  no  wound ; 
but  every  muscle  was  locked  in  death,  the  masseters  like 
the  rest,  as  commonly  happens  when  the  virus  of  a 
wound  has,  by  absorption,  poisoned  the  blood ;  nor  are 
the  cohorts  of  dorsal  muscles  excepted  since  opis- 
thotonos also,  is  anticipated  by  death's  universal  and 
single  spasm. 

Who  has  seen  the  shivering  fit  of  an  ague,  and  espe- 
cially the  chattering  teeth,  when  the  powerful  masseters, 
with  all  their  grinding  force,  cannot  restrain  their  ridi- 
culous movements  from  hazarding  the  safety  of  their 
molar  dependencies?  Here  spasm  and  collapse  are  in 
rapid  alternation,  the  teeth  chattering  with  the  cold  of 
death,  and  indicating  the  vital  struggle  that  is  truly  a 
collision  of  antagonistic  forces,  whilst  the  subject  body 
shakes,  as  with  bodily  fear  for  the  consequences.  And 
all  this  springs  from  a  miasm  or  a  poison  in  the  blood, 
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that  is  determined  to  the  cerebral  and  nervous  tissues 
and  their  coverings,  to  make  the  very  fates  of  the  body 
tremble,  and  writhe,  and  ache,  and  waste  away  under 
the  cold  and  deadening  rheum  that  has  infested  their 
natural  ease  and  peace. 

It  is  in  medicine  as  it  is  in  philosophy,  the  means  are 
best  measured  by  their  extremes ;  and  therefore  I  have 
taken  the  extreme  cases  of  a  slow  or  chronic  teazing 
rheumatism,  and  of  a  quickly  fatal  tetanic  spasm.  In 
the  one  there  is  a  morbid  susceptibility  that  shivers  at 
the  thought  of  exposure  to  a  cold  atmosphere,  and 
huddles  up  in  blankets  or  flannel  clothing,  even  in  a 
warm  apartment;  in  the  other,  there  is  a  frightful 
stiffness,  with  deadly  paleness,  that  is  but  the  antecedent 
of  the  cold  stillness  of  death.  The  means,  or  inter- 
mediates, between  these  extreme  states  are  as  a  countless 
host  of  ailments,  which,  like  autumnal  leaves,  fall  from 
the  trees  of  life  and  make  a  litter  on  its  pathways  for 
us  old  women  to  sweep  away  with  brooms  new  and  old, 
as  best  we  can,  that  desolation  may  not  altogether 
become  a  settled  condition  of  our  being. 

So  much  for  the  vital  heat  of  our  blood,  and  the 
exhausting  antagonisms  by  which  it  is  assailed,  as  the 
derangements  and  the  disturbances  of  its  equilibrium. 
As  much  indeed,  can  be  said,  pari  passu,  for  its  vital 
fluidity  which,  not  all  the  waters  of  the  great  deep, 
nor  all  the  heat  of  the  sun,  nor  all  the  latent  caloric  in 
the  earth,  can  either  originate  or  maintain.  These,  in 
their  right  places,  degrees,  and  proportions,  are  sub- 
servient to  the  warmth  and  fluidity  of  the  blood,  even 
as  solid  and  liquid  food,  and  warm  clothing,  and  atmos- 
pheres and  gases,  pressure  and  motion,  are  auxiliary  to 
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vital  purposes  aud  behests,  as  we  have  often  intimated 
already. 

Numberless  anomalous  pains  occur  in  every  part  of 
the  body,  which  owe  their  origin  to  unhealthy  conditions 
of  the  sheaths  or  thecse  that  envelope  the  nerves.  Local 
soreness  also  springs  from  this  source ;  and  it  is  for  the 
"  Physician  for  All,"  to  determine  the  probable  seats  of 
the  unhealthy  sffections  of  these  membranes.  If  he  will 
but  consider  the  amazing  extent  of  surface,  the  mileage 
of  tubes  which  they  form  in  an  adult  body,  like  the  gutta- 
percha tubing  of  the  wires  of  an  electric  telegraph,  he 
cannot  but  conclude  that  there  must  be  a  lubricating 
fluid  therein  as  between  all  the  surfaces  of  moving  parts. 
Again,  if  he  will  but  consider  the  extensive  superficies 
of  membranous  expansions,  which  everywhere  envelope 
all  the  viscera,  both  the  greatest  and  the  least,  and  so 
clothe  all  the  particular  and  general  structures  of  the 
body,  he  will  conclude  that  of  their  own  eminent  vas- 
cularity, they  are  subjected  to  determinations  of  blood 
under  its  varying  conditions  both  healthy  and  morbid  ; 
he  will  understand,  moreover,  how  these  nervous  and  vas- 
cular membranes  are  the  seats  of  a  thousand  irritations, 
derangements,  and  obstructions ;  and  why  they  should 
be  the  planes  upon  which,  their  moistening  dews  as 
exhalations  or  evaporations  from  themselves,  should 
permeate  or  circulate  towards  their  appointed  exits,  lest 
dropsies  should  spread  abroad  their  heavy  inundations 
as  results  of  their  superfluity. 

These  reflections  bring  to  my  mind  the  valuable 
series  of  specimens  of  dropsy  of  the  spinal  sheath,  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  of  the  Anatomical  School  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.    Many  are  the  disorders  that 
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are  indelibly  written  on  this  columnar  ridge  of  our  cor- 
poreal fabric, — this  back-bone  of  our  strength  that  is  so 
often  broken  by  reason  of  our  constitutional  weakness,  as 
our  spinal  specialists  so  especially  demonstrate.  But  such 
disorders  fall  upon  the  membranes  also,  irrespective  of 
the  bones  of  the  vertebrae,  and  produce  even  worse  con- 
sequences upon  the  health  and  constitution  of  the  fluids 
as  well  as  of  the  solids.  If  an  injury  befals  one  or  more 
of  the  vertebrae,  ammoniacal  urine  is  a  sure  conse- 
quence and  indication ;  but  this  consequence  pertains  not 
to  accidental  wounds  alone,  for  it  follows  upon  an  inter- 
ruption to  the  nervous  influence  through  the  medullary 
channels  of  the  spinal  chord,  whether  induced  by  pres- 
sure of  fluid  accumulated  in  the  sheath,  or  by  inflamma- 
tions, congestions,  and  thickenings  of  the  membranous 
sheath  itself.     But  besides  this  known  consequence, 
there  are  very  many  more  evils  to  be  traced  to  the 
same  source,  which  may  appear  under  the  terms  of 
indigestion,  flatulence,  intestinal  pains  and  cramps, 
cold  extremities,  functional  derangements  in  innumer- 
able proteian  forms,  haemorrhoids,  back-ache,  tic-dolo- 
reux  of  the  lower  limbs  and  of  the  heel,  weakness  and 
swellings  and  pains  of  the  knee-joints,  wasting  aud  trem- 
bling of  the  thighs  and  legs,  oedema  of  the  feet.    Or,  if 
these  affections  of  this  membranous  sheath  should  be 
seated  higher  up,  they  are  a  fruitful  source  of  asthma,  dys- 
pnoea, palpitation,  chest-ache  or  pleurodyne,  gastralgia, 
abdominal  tensions  and  pains,  muscular  and  cutaneous 
sorenesses,  tic-doloreux  in  one  arm  or  in  one  finger,  or 
of  a  sense  of  heat  there,  and  of  many  modifications  and 
combinations  of  these  complaints,  which  the  liver- 
doctor  will  refer  to  the  liver,  the  stomach-doctor  to  the 
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stomach,  and  so  on.  All  these  states  of  the  body,  how- 
ever, are  referable  with  reason,  to  determinations  to 
this  membranous  sheath,  in  particular  and  especially,  of 
blood  vitiated  by  rheums,  miasms,  and  bad  assimilations, 
when  spinal  irritation  becomes  the  generic  cognomen, 
to  be  detected  by  an  evident  augmentation  of  tempera- 
ture, considerably  exceeding  that  of  any  other  part  of 
the  body,  as  the  thermoscope  will  shew. 

Many  of  the  so-called  hysteric  maladies,  which  im- 
part a  dissimulating  and  equivocal  character  to  the 
constitution  of  woman,  owe  their  origin  to  this  source, 
and  admit  of  removal  by  a  steady  and  liberal  adminis- 
tration  of  purgative  medicines.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  results  of  a  com- 
bination of  six  or  eight  grains  of  compound  scammony 
powder,  with  three  or  four  grains  of  Dover's  powder, 
administered  every  night,  at  bed-time,  and  followed  up 
by  a  mild  mixture  of  salts  and  infusion  of  senna  with 
manna,  once  or  twice  in  the  clay.  Antispasmodics  also, 
both  ethereal  and  foetid,  may  be  had  recourse  to  for 
their  peculiar  influences  upon  the  nervous  system,  espe- 
cially when  there  is  much  agitation  and  restlessness, 
and  unequal  distribution  of  the  animal  heat,  coupled 
with  weakness  and  exhaustion.  The  purgatives  rid  the 
blood  of  the  impurities  to  which  we  have  adverted,  as 
infesting  the  membranes  in  chief  which  invest  the  or- 
gans, rather  than  the  organs  themselves,  to  their  peril 
and  irrecoverable  destruction.  The  accomplishment  of 
this  object  may  be  beneficially  followed  up,  and  mostly 
is,  by  tonic  medicines,  whether  alcaloid,  vegetable,,  or 
mineral,  or  acid,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Phy- 
sician, and  which  make  for  the  membranous  structures 
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of  every  class,  to  impart  to  them  strength,  or  tone,  or 
firmness,  or  steadiness,  in  the  place  of  weakness,  atony, 
laxity,  and  mutability. 

Again,  if  the  Physician  will  but  consider  the  mem- 
branous coverings  and  their  surfaces,  whether  cuta- 
neous, serous,  or  mucous,  to  be  the  great  area  on  which 
sensation  rests  or  frets,  telling  thus  its  tales  of  ease  or 
woe,  he  will  understand  how  it  is  that  their  states  of 
tension  or  of  laxity,  of  inflammation  or  of  atony,  should 
be  painful  or  senseless,  hot  or  cold,  red  or  pale,  irritable 
or  benumbed,  in  infinite  diversity  and  puzzling  com- 
plexity ;  he  will  also  measure,  thereby,  the  strength  or 
debility  of  the  corporeal  fabric,  and  perceive  the  alter- 
nations between  morbid  excitement  and  mortal  exhaus- 
tion, as  the  extremes,  between  which  the  happy  equili- 
brium of  health  is  so  nicely  poised,  that,  as  the  "  Physi- 
cian for  All,"  he  can  best  detect  what  the  states  of  the 
body  portend,  as  he  deliberates  in  this  adytum  of  his 
skilled  prediction. 

Again,  if  the  Physician  will  but  consider  the  mem- 
branes, of  whatever  class  and  in  whatever  situation,  to 
be  the  receptacles  of  the  chiefest  portion  of  the  blood's 
terminations  in  its  capillary  divisions  or  partitions ;  he 
will  perceive  them  to  be  as  one  vast  vessel  and  plenum 
of  fluid  matters,  terminating  the  heart's  determina- 
tions also  as  the  great  periphery  of  its  action  ;  and  that 
there  is  a  marvellous  sympathy  between  them,  whereby 
the  obstruction  of  the  one  is  the  obstruction  of  the 
othei',  and  the  laxity  of  one,  the  laxity  of  the  other; 
these  states  being  declared,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, according  to  the  extent  of  opposition  to  the  fluent 
volume  of  blood,  by  the  pulse  which  is  every  where 
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the  heart's  vicegerent  aud  nuncio,  as  it  were.  No  won- 
der, therefore,  that  in  the  latter  case,  leeching,  and  sca- 
rification and  cupping-glasses,  fomentations,  ointments, 
douches,  and  frictions  and  liniments,  should  afford  so 
much  relief,  as  to  have  held  their  ground  for  ages  to  the 
benefit  of  our  vexed  animal  economy :  no  wonder  also 
that  in  the  former  case,  where  the  heart  itself,  as  the 
head  of  all  the  institutions  in  which  pulsation  reigns  for 
vice-regal  life  and  authority,  is  oppressed  and  distressed 
by  a  more  universal  obstruction  to  its  influence :  no 
wonder,  I  say,  that  in  such  a  case,  venisection  is  im- 
peratively called  for  to  save  this  king  of  organs  from  im- 
pending peril,  and  even  from  aneurismal  visitation  along 
the  line  of  its  measured  progression ;  for  with  obstruc- 
tion there  comes  distension,  or  inflammation,  or  fever, 
local  or  general,  as  the  case  may  happen  to  be ;  and  with 
these  states,  augmentation  of  the  heat  of  the  blood  and 
diminution  of  its  fluidity. 

That  venisection  should  be  of  so  much  less  frequent 
occurrence  now-a-days,  results,  not  from  the  error  re- 
garding its  efficiency  in  the  minds  of  a  late  age,  but  from 
a  change  in  the  general  character  of  the  diseases  now 
prevailing,  this  change  being  on  the  side  of  debility, 
laxity,  coldness,  and  collapse,  and  owing  to  an  altered 
crasis  of  the  blood  itself  as  induced  by  a  co-operation  of 
causes, both  external  and  internal,  which  tend  to  diminish 
the  average  standard  of  its  vital  heat,  and  its  adequate 
fluidity  for  healthy  purposes. 

It  is  extremely  curious  to  observe  the  resources  of  na- 
ture for  the  relief  of  the  morbidly  injected  state  of  the 
membranous  system,  establishing  as  it  does  a  quick 
discbarge  of  fluid  from  some  outlet,  as  of  tears  or  of 
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urine  in  fits  of  hysteria ;  or  bleeding  of  the  nose  when  the 
dura  mater  or  the  coverings  of  the  brain  are  too  tense ; 
of  perspirations,  mild  or  profuse,  according  to  existing 
emergencies;  of  hcemorrhoidal  discharges  also  when 
fulness  or  stuffings  of  the  peritoneal  and  other  mem- 
branes prevails. 

The  French  Physicians  do  but  follow  the  views  of 
nature  very  frequently,  when  they  prescribe  the  applica- 
tion of  a  few  leeches  to  the  verge  of  the  rectum.  Many 
English  Physicians  obtain  equal  benefit  likewise  from 
leeching  the  prsecordia.    I  have  seen  watery  purgations 
also  removing  the  tense  state  of  the  abdominal  parietes 
of  pubescent  females.   In  fact,  I  have  given  very  careful 
attention  to  this  point,  and  satisfied  myself  about  the 
efficiency  of  such  treatment  in  these  cases.    A  peculiar 
burning  sensation,  indeed,  is  imparted  to  the  fingers 
when  such  cases  are  under  manual  examination ;  the  heat 
of  the  blood  is  raised  to  a  high  pitch,  a  sort  of  peritoneal 
fever,  which  a  few  doses  of  compound  scammony  powder, 
in  combination  with  Dover's  powder,  acting  briskly, 
will  reduce.    But  if  these  tenser  states  of  the  abdominal 
parietes  prevail  with  a  sense  of  coldness  to  the  fingers, 
and  of  cold  dampness  —  terebinthinate  medicines  are 
called  for,  with  hot  fomentations,  and  stimulating 
diuretics.    Any  discharge,  indeed,  from  any  outlet,  is  a 
diminution  of  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  volume, 
and  as  long  as  a  morbidly  hot  skin  is  the  persistent 
condition,   such  discharges  are  beneficial,   tending  as 
they  do  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  blood  in  com- 
mon with  its  circulation,  to  its  natural  equilibrium.* 

*  Savages  cut  themselves  under  states  of  great  mental  emotion, — whon 
the  whole  of  the  membranous  system  is  tense  with  blood,  and  the  phrenay 
of  fever,  as  it  were,  is  setting  in. 
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I  have  had  under  my  observation  several  instances  of 
simulated  pregnancy  in  single  women,  which  have  been 
nothing  more  than  membranous  tension,  as  an  accom- 
paniment of  the  hysteric  fever,  or  febrile  hysteria  that  the 
uterus,  and  its  associate  ovaries,  partake  of, — at  this 
time,  exuberant  vitality  with  a  craving  for  the  fat  and 
sweet  productions  of  the  pastry-cook  seizes  upon  the 
elements,  for  the  composition  of  its  blood,  that  main- 
tain a  feverish  action  to  the  waste  of  the  milder  juices  of 
softer  nature,  till  all  is  leanness  and  sharpness  in  the 
place  of  comeliness  and  roundness.  At  this  time,  an  hys- 
teric fever  even,  may  rage  in  its  maniacal  furor,  till  all 
the  membranes  and  their  sensations  are  stretched  and 
racked  to  their  utmost  endurance  and  acutest  intensity ; 
till  fire  and  flame  flash  before  the  closed  eye,  and  sounds 
that  whisper  are  as  loud  voices  to  the  ear  erect,  when 
fragrant  odours  are  loathsome,  and  when  noisome  foetid 
things  are  fragrancies  to  the  nerves  olfactory ;  when  the 
skin  of  fairest  complexion,  hates  the  touch  of  modest 
covering;  and  when  the  taste  would  lick  up  dirt  for 
dainties;  here  remedies  are  called  for  of  anti-febrile 
virtue :  antimony,  nitre,  the  neutral  salts,  and  calomel 
and  scammony,  with  cooling  mucilaginous  drinks,  and 
cold  water  ad  libitum,  until  large  discharges  of  yellow 
bile  succeed  the  green,  and  black,  and  stinking:  all 
in  relief  of  the  hot  and  tense  membranes,  every  where 
spread  abroad  through  the  entire  body  for  reactive 
vitality,  rather  than  for  the  painful  irritability,  which 
reflects  disparagingly  upon  life's  natural  enjoyments. 

All  these  states,  conditions,  phenomena,  experiences, 
call  them  what  you  will,  I  have  many  times  witnessed 
in  degrees  intense  or  milder,  in  shades  and  lights  of 
great  significance,  in  colours  less  and  more  vivid  and 
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glowing,  but  flowing  from  affections  of  the  temperature 
of  the  blood,  by  the  agency  of  disordering  causes,  both 
from  within  the  nature  of  the  human  animal  economy, 
and  from  without  it. 

And  who  that  has  seen  but  a  few  cases  of  puerperal 
or  child-bed  fever,  cannot  understand  why  they  should 
puzzle  the  wisest  heads  to  manage,  and  brazen  rea- 
soners  too,  who  propound  their  views  upon  it,  and  their 
modes  of  its  treatment,  as  if  their  knowledge  came  to 
them  by  intuitive  gifts?  Let  them  only  reflect  upon 
the  rapid  mischief  that  falls  upon  the  entire  peritoneal 
surfaces,  as  seen  under  cadaveric  inspection,  where 
ulceration,  rottenness,  and  purulence  loosen  all  the 
bonds  that  bind  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera  to 
their  duties;  and  they  will  conclude,  that  the  remedies 
follow  but  tardily  upon  the  destroying  march  and 
tread  of  the  inflaming  conflagration  that  had  been  so 
stealthily  lighted  up.  Alas  !  that  there  is  nothing  good, 
as  yet,  that  has  come  to  stay  the  threatened  anguish 
upon  the  breast  of  the  quickly-to-be-bereaved  husband  ! 

Puerperal  fever  defies  the  whole  medical  staff  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  bane  of  child-bearing,  without  a  pro- 
fessional antidote;  and  yet  its  horrid  deadening  fever 
will  sometimes  burn  out,  leaving  enough  of  resources 
in  the  blood,  to  re-animate  the  cold  dewy  frame  and 
waxy  integument,  which  had  so  nearly  tasted  death's 
bitterest  pangs.  This  I  have  witnessed,  also,  after 
calomel  and  opium  had  proved  as  vain  a  help  as  would 
bread  and  water.  All  hope  had  departed  from  the 
Physician-Accoucheur,  and  also  from  the  Surgeon- 
Accoucheur,  when  draughts  of  porter  with  dry  toast 
rcsur.citated  the  valued  wife  and  mother,  to  become  the 
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mother  again,  and  to  be  the  theme  of  her  doctor's  won- 
dering praise. 

No  other  administration  followed,  for  there  was  plenty 
of  mercurial  in  the  system  to  remind  the  liver  of  its 
duty,  and  to  effect  very  plentiful  bilious  discharges,  that 
were  as  ashes  dropping  away  from  a  consuming  and  un- 
fed pile.  That  Physician  and  that  Surgeon  have  had 
many  such  cases  since ;  but  a  "  Physician  for  All "  have 
they  not  had  in  remembrance  for  the  help  of  their 
hopeless  patients. 

Oh  !  medicine  is  a  sorry  profession  for  those  who 
will  seek  for  new  and  readier  ways  to  heal  suffering 
humanity  and  to  dissipate  its  sorrows.  The  "  Great 
Physician  for  All "  is  well  typified  by  such  instances. 
The  fever  of  the  puerperal  state  is  a  source  of  corrupt- 
ing fumes,  corrupting  only  the  puerperal,  as  if  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  fire  of  a  burning  hatred  against  par- 
turient woman,  for  adding  to  the  store  of  the  children 
of  men,  who  may  also  become  the  children  of  God. 

And  what  a  smoke  must  that  be  which  so  attaches 
itself  to  the  midwife's  garb,  and  which  so  selects  the 
alone  susceptible  for  its  fomenting  mischief !  entering 
as  it  does  into  the  very  penetralia  of  the  now  lactescent 
blood,  and  inducing  a  ferment  there  for  poisoning  puru- 
lence,  instead  of  streams  of  sweet  nutrition.  Thus, 
indeed,  can  the  social  economy  be  visited  in  house- 
holds, communities,  and  congregations,  when  a  destroy- 
ing, corrupting  selfishness  prevails  to  fret  and  corrode 
its  bonds,  to  lacerate  and  rot  them  even,  down  to  the 
condition  of  mere  shreds  and  rags,  through  the  agency 
of  principles  that  acknowledge  self-interest  as  their 
source,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  which  have  respect  to 
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the  love  of  the  neighbour  as  the  vital  warmth  that  main- 
tains all  the  active  elements  in  integrity  and  soundness. 
This  is  the  moral  puerperal  fever  following  upon  the 
throes  to  bring  forth  what  is  good  and  promising,  that 
entail  the  suspicion  of  selfish  ends,  as  a  taint  upon  those 
who  do  perform  disinterested  service. 

These  membranous  uses,  functions,  and  diseases,  are 
striking  moral  lessons, — as  striking  as  they  are  apt, 
exact,  and  illustrative, — seeing  that  the  economy  of 
man  is,  in  fact,  the  economy  of  the  universe,  and  of  all 
that  it  contains,  whether  earthly,  human,  angelic,  or 
divine.  It  is,  indeed,  for  man  to  look  into  himself  by 
the  light  of  wisdom,  and  thence  out  of  himself  by  the 
light  of  nature,  to  discern  all  his  relations  to  be  the 
firmament  of  his  being,  and  the  ground  of  his  accounta- 
bility, with  its  pathways  to  and  from  the  paradise  of  his 
high  destiny.  Nothing  short  of  eternal  goodness,  in- 
finite wisdom,  and  divine  omnipotence,  can  permit  him 
to  be  what  he  is,  whilst  they  are  a-one  to  constitute  him 
better  than  he,  of  himself,  would  be. 

Oh  !  the  trash  that  is  taught,  as  and  for  truth,  by 
thousands  of  teachers,  who  know  no  more  about  the 
economy  of  the  universe,  or  of  man,  than  does  a  vil- 
lage-butcher about  that  of  the  animal  he  is  cutting  up 
for  daily  sale  and  consumption. 

Surely,  the  light  of  the  science  of  nature,  makes  mani- 
fest a  body  of  relationships  which  are  suitable  to  the  im- 
mortal soul  that  the  light  of  Revelation  discloses  !  It  is 
this  body  and  all  that  it  manifests,  that  the  Physician 
studies ;  and  it  is  this  soul  which,  by  its  capabilities,  he 
may  clearly  perceive  to  be  well  effigied  by  them.  He, 
therefore,  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  parallelism  between 
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the  bodily  diseases  that  beset,  inflame,  and  consume  the 
bonds  which  secure  active  power,  form,  and  firmness 
for  the  body,  and  the  mental  disorders  that  beset,  in- 
flame, and  break  up  the  ties  of  conscience  which  im- 
part to  the  active  soul  beauty,  order,  and  consistency. 
And  further  may  it  be  seen  how  evil  the  conse- 
quences are  to  our  social  condition,  when  the  bonds 
of  society,  as  the  ties  of  conscience,  are  loosened  and 
broken  by  a  general  disregard  of  the  all-pervading  prin- 
ciple "  to  do  unto  all  as  we  would  be  done  unto/'  which 
is  the  law  that  can  bind  all  in  unity,  and  the  teaching 
that  can  save  all  in  strength,  for  universal  peace  and  for 
individual  preservation.  Alas  !  that  this  disregard  should 
be  one  of  the  prevailing  sins  of  the  age,  weakening  all 
communities,  chilling  all  hearts,  and  deadening  all  sen- 
sibilities. This  is  a  moral  disorder,  and  more,  it  is  a  spiri- 
tual disease,  only  to  be  mastered  by  the  spiritual  reme- 
dies that  can  reach  the  deep  root  of  the  evil  so  inrooted 
in  the  ground  that  passes  for  moral  society.  A  "  Phy- 
sician for  All"  addresses  himself  to  the  majesty  of  the 
million  on  these  great  topics,  by  virtue  of  his  skill  in 
signs,  prognostics,  and  remedies.  If  this  majesty  is 
offended,  it  mistakes  the  purport  and  end  of  his  mission, 
which  are  health  and  happiness  to  the  whole  household 
of  God's  people,  in  the  place  of  great  unsoundness  and 
general  uneasiness. 

The  worst  disease  that  is  incident  to  parturient  wo- 
man, has  brought  forth  these  reflections.  I  believe  they 
are  not  the  "  mons  ridiculus  mus  parturiens"  for  I  am 
content  to  be  a  "  mus  leonem  liberans"  from  the  meshes 
of  the  great  net  which  has  enthralled  our  noble  mental 
powers  for  ages  past.  Surely  !  "  the  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of 
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Judah  "  will  prevail  to  open  the  great  book  of  human  life 
and  to  unseal  all  its  mysteries ;  and,  surely,  this  Lion  is 
the  power  of  divine  truth  in  the  human  soul.  If  so, 
I  do  but  aim  at  being  one  of  the  least  of  the  powers 
that  takes  a  share  in  releasing  it  from  the  restraints 
upon  its  influence,  which  the  pride,  prejudice,  and  pas- 
sion of  rebellious  man  have  fabricated.  But  to  return 
to  our  general  argument. 

There  is  scarcely  a  malady,  that  does  not,  in  some 
way,  affect  the  temperature  and  fluidity  of  the  blood, 
and  this  more  or  less  generally  and  particularly,  accord- 
ing to  its  nature,  origin,  or  determination.  All  fevers, 
all  inflammations,  obstructions,  and  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  blood,  howsoever  produced,  are  accom- 
panied by  modifications  of  its  temperature,  which  fall 
especially  upon  the  membranous  coverings,  as  upon  the 
radiating  and  reverberating  surfaces  of  all  the  greater, 
lesser,  and  least  laboratories  of  the  chemical  workshop 
of  the  animal  economy.  These  membranous  tissues, 
besides  other  multifarious  uses,  constitute  a  great  wide- 
spread cell-work,  which  includes  the  skin  and  integu- 
ments beneath  it,  the  lungs,  the  spleen,  the  omentum, 
and  mesentery,  and  all  bearing  the  appellation  of  cellu- 
lar tissue.  This  tissue  is  most  friendly  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  blood,  and  adapts  itself  to  the  stores  of  sur- 
plus nutriment  in  the  shape  of  fat,  which  it  receives  and 
provides  against  the  visitations  of  starving  accidents,  in 
situations  least  embarrassing  to  the  animal  economy, 
whilst  serving  to  treasure  up  the  animal  heat  in  places 
where  its  absence  would  most  imperil  the  wondrous 
chemical  processes  that  concern  the  formation  and  pre- 
servation of  the  blood.    It  is  curious,  indeed,  to  ob- 
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serve  the  soft,  fatty  beds,  in  which  the  minutest,  larger, 
and  greatest  glands  of  the  body  conceal  themselves,  and 
to  perceive  that  the  whole  integument  answers  at  once 
for  a  reservoir  of  nutriment  and  of  warmth,  as  it  performs 
those  services  for  the  whole  body,  that  each  gland  de- 
rives from  its  own  especial  envelope.  By  such  warmth 
do  the  glands  work,  even  as  do  the  chemist's  crucible 
and  retort  by  furnace,  sand-bath,  and  lamp  for  the  pre- 
paration of  spirits,  oils,  and  essences ;  whilst  their  in- 
fluent blood  and  effluent  products,  proceed  from  ori- 
gins, and  make  for  destinations  respectively,  that  tell 
of  an  omnipresent  forming  and  determining  force,  which 
acts  by  the  direct  and  remote  agencies  of  nerve  and 
blood-vessel. 

How  wonderful,  therefore,  are  the  distribution  and  pre- 
servation of  animal  heat  in  the  body,  as  of  vital  necessity 
to  the  necessary  vitality  of  every  corporeal  atom  of  flesh 
and  blood  for  perpetuation  as  such.  No  wonder  that 
so  many  expedients  and  tricks  should  be  resorted  to 
by  art,  to  work  artfully  upon  the  plans  of  nature  for 
bringing  its  designs  and  effects  to  bear,  when  disorders 
and  diseases  have  frustrated  them :  hot-baths,  cold- 
baths,  vapour-baths,  shower-baths,  douches,  warm  and 
cold  air,  regulation  of  atmospheric  temperature,  of  ex- 
ercise, of  diet,  and  clothing;  frictions,  general  and  local, 
anaesthetic  agents,  and  the  like :  all  these  catch  at  faith 
and  credulity,  as  the  cases  may  turn  upon  soundness  or 
unsoundness  of  disposition,  and  work  upon  the  glandu- 
lar system  of  the  body,  for  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition and  constitution  of  the  blood,  or  for  serious 
detriment  by  the  establishment  of  worse  evils  than 
existed  on  the  institution  of  the  especial  treatment. 
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Whatever,  indeed,  makes  a  great  impression  upon 
animal  heat,  on  either  hand,  for  its  reduction  or  aug- 
mentation, beyond  the  bounds  that  are  as  its  natural 
equilibrium,  affects  the  constitution  of  the  blood  in  an 
equal  ratio,  and  therefore  produces  great  results  either 
for  amendment  of  the  health  or  for  its  deterioration. 

Of  the  former  results  we  hear  very  much,  of  the 
latter  very  little;  the  skilled  and  judicious  physician 
therefore,  subsists  by  the  providence  of  God,  the  char- 
latan flourishes  bv  the  foolishness  of  man ;  the  one  is 
as  a  fruitful  tree  upon  the  mountain  side,  the  other  as 
the  proud  bulrush  in  a  muddy  bog;  the  one  rejoices 
in  a  warm  ethereal  light  of  universal  diffusion,  the 
other  dwells  in  a  misty  cold  vapour  of  self-aggrandize- 
ment. 

With  regard  to  that  other  eminent  property  of  the 
blood,  I  mean  its  fluidity,  I  shall  have  much  to  say 
upon  it  when  treating  on  the  determination  of  its  volume, 
seeing  that,  as  the  surplusage  of  nutriment  is  deter- 
mined to  the  membranous  tissues  of  the  body,  not  only 
in  a  quantity  that  is  needful  to  healthy  requirement 
and  natural  comeliness  and  beauty,  but  in  the  excesses 
that  lead,  beyond  all  well-seeming  plumpness  to  cum- 
brous obesity;  so  the  evil  consequences  of  bad  digestion, 
imperfect  assimilation,  and  weakness  of  constitution,  are 
very  frequently  determined  likewise  to  the  integumental 
and  cellular  structures.  In  the  latter  case,  we  may  have  the 
burning  boil, — no  uncommon  occurrence  now-a-days; 
the  firy  erysipelas,  both  phlegmonous  and  diffuse  ;  the 
scorching  fever,  and  acuter  rheumatism ;  the  hot  skin, 
that  indicates  pneumonia  with  its  baffled  respiration ; 
and  many  other  of  the  sharper  ills  of  humanity,  which 
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combine  derangement  of  the  fluidicy  of  the  blood  with 
preternatural  augmentations  of  its  temperature. 

On  the  other  hand,  again,  we  may  have  the  weak 
constitution  that  exhibits  determinations  of  an  excess  of 
watery  fluids  to  the  cellular  and  integumental  tissues, 
to  establish  dropsies,  and  anasarca,  and  oedema,  with 
preternatural  coldness  of  the  skin,  or  with  diminution 
of  animal  heat,  and  thickened  blood,  and  loaded  veins, 
and  useless  fat,  such  as  the  delicate  absorbents  can  no 
how  remove,  in  indication  of  a  sorry  condition  of  things 
within,  either  for  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  or  heart,  or 
lungs,  or  brain,  to  participate  in,  and  to  express  by  bad 
coloured  stools,  or  by  albuminous  urine,  or  by  palpita- 
tions, or  by  dyspnoea,  or  by  wavering  memory  and 
tottering  muscular  power. 

One  or  more  of  these  states  may  exist  and  be  referred 
to  their  seats  of  ailment,  and  not  to  their  essential 
causes,  so  that  pathology  is  puzzled,  and  puzzles  by 
symptoms,  and  in  the  umbrage  of  the  confusion,  diver- 
sity of  opinion  warrants  the  difference  among  doctors, 
not  only  in  diagnosis,  but  in  prognosis,  so  surprizing  to 
the  common-sense  part  of  the  community.  The  essen- 
tial causes  are  in  the  blood  itself  to  render  the  condition 
of  this  fluid  of  primary  consideration,  and  this  as  to  its 
temperament,  fluidity,  determination,  continuity,  and 
quantity.  All  medicines  refer,  more  or  less  closely,  to 
these  points,  and  many  or  few  of  these  are  of  wondrous 
efficacy.  Some  Physicians  labour  with  a  multitude; 
others  with  three  or  four ;  and  yet  they  perform  their 
cures,  seeing  that  purgatives  may  be  made  diuretics, 
and  the  reverse;  or  opiates,  stimulants;  and  stimulants, 
opiate  as  the  "  night-cap  "  of  many  a  wearied  frame. 
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Occasionally  I  have  assisted  patients  with  powers 
weakened  by  enervated  fibre  and  exhausted  blood- 
vessels, the  enervation  springing  from  mental  wear 
and  tear,  and  the  exhaustion  from  physical  excesses. 
A  debility  reigns  as  the  general  condition,  and  indicates 
erroneously  the  use  of  cordials,  stimulants,  and  tonics  : 
the  use  of  which,  however,  will  not  supplant  the  debility 
by  strength  ;  whereas  free  evacuation  will,  and  nothing 
else;  no  matter  how  the  evacuation  is  produced,  or 
what  it  is,  a  load  is  taken  off  from  the  cerebral  and  cir- 
culating systems,  which  forbade  food  and  the  relish  of 
it,  and  which  also  made  exertion  irksome,  and  atten- 
tion tiresome  :  with  the  removal  of  the  oppression,  how- 
ever, appetite  has  returned,  and  mobility  and  interest 
have  taken  their  turns  in  the  shifting  scenes  of  life. 

Frequently,  on  this  principle,  as  verified  by  fact,  have 
patients  said  to  me,  after  undergoing  several  weeks 
steady  daily  purgation,  "  Why !  I  am  stronger  than 
when  you  took  me  in  hand,  and  you  have  not  given  me 
a  particle  of  strengthening  medicine."  I  would  rather 
hear  such  an  observation,  than  read  a  reviewer's  com- 
ments upon  the  merits  of  any  book  I  might  write,  or  of 
any  theory  I  might  propound.  As  long,  indeed,  as  a 
surplusage  of  useless  matter,  or  of  animal  heat  exists  in 
the  system  of  my  patient,  so  long  will  I  continue  the 
evacuant  plan  that  will  reduce  them ;  and  neither  to 
the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left  will  I  look  for  the  terrors  or 
the  bug-bears  that  are  sure  to  beset  one's  path.  "  Quid 
Tiridatem  terreat,  unice  securus."  A  rule  like  this  in 
practice,  is  better  than  a  whole  course  of  theoretical 
teaching  in  the  lecture-room,  howsoever  important  and 
necessary  such  exercises  are. 
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It  was  only  a  few  hours  ago  that  1  saw  an  old  gentle- 
man, who,  several  years  before,  had  been  my  patient 
for  enormous  swellings  of  his  legs,  from  integumental 
infiltration,  accompanied  by  great  dyspnoea  on  exer- 
tion, with  quickened  pulse,  headache,  and  other  signs 
of  embarrassment  of  the  vital  functions.  Six  months 
would  not  then  have  been  given  him  to  survive  the 
general  oppression,  under  which  he  was  suffering.  Our 
conversation  turned  upon  the  immense  quantity  of 
aperient  medicines  T  had  administered  to  him.  At  that 
time  the  blood-vessels  of  his  legs  and  thighs  were  sur- 
charged with  blood,  and  the  cellular  tissue  with  albumin- 
ous fluids ;  the  true  skin  was  tense  and  tight,  and  red  to 
erythism  and  almost  to  erysipelas,  as  if  ready  to  crack 
into  fissures,  or  to  rise  into  vesicles  and  blisters.  Doubt- 
less, the  condition  of  his  heart  was  such  as  to  call  for 
this  provision  for  its  safety  in  this  situation,  in  the  ex- 
tended field  of  the  capillary  system,  as  a  minor  evil. 
On  one  occasion  he  had  a  large  haemorrhage  from  his 
bladder  to  the  relief  of  threatened  cerebral  disturb- 
ance. An  evacuant  of  the  mildest  kind,  as  half-a-tea- 
spoonful  of  linitive-electuary  at  bedtime,  now  avails  to 
keep  his  bowels  in  excellent  order  and  comfort ;  whilst 
his  legs,  though  large,  are  supple,  cool,  white,  and 
smooth,  instead  of  being  rigid,  hot,  red,  and  scurfy. 

Had  this  gentleman  been  treated  for  debility,  as  the 
essential  condition,  he,  in  all  probability,  would  have 
gone  through  a  process  of  endurance  in  some  measure 
akin  to  what  I  witnessed  in  another  case,  where,  pre- 
vious to  my  seeing  it,  the  patient  was  considered  to 
be  debilitated  by  a  long  residence  in  a  hot  country,  and 
the  subject  of  enlarged  heart,  with  dyspnoea,  palpitations 
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and  vertigo.  His  legs  were  enormously  distended,  as  in 
the  preceding  case,  but  the  cutaneous  vessels  were 
gorged  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  almost  black  with 
stagnating  blood.  A  sloughing  process  was  soon  esta- 
blished, consisting  in  the  separation  of  the  deadening 
parts  from  the  living,  more  in  the  way  of  a  slow  com- 
bustion of  the  solid  integument,  with  profuse  discharge 
of  a  watery  fluid.  The  combustion  occupied  the  entire 
of  both  feet  and  legs  up  to  the  knees,  until  not  a  piece 
of  integument  was  left ;  so  that  the  muscles  and  tendons 
were  exposed  as  completely  as  if  they  had  been  flayed 
alive.  In  short,  the  appearance  of  the  extremities  was, 
as  if  the  integument  had  been  burnt  away  from  them. 
This  process  of  separation  went  on  for  six  weeks, 
during  all  which  time,  this  hero  of  a  patient,  sat  up  in  a 
chair,  by  night  and  by  day,  with  his  feet  in  a  tub  that 
had  two  bricks  in  it  covered  with  flannel,  each  foot 
resting  on  a  brick,  so  that  it  might  not  be  immersed  in 
the  water  that  was  constantly  trickling  down  from  his 
legs  into  the  tub.  In  this  way,  indeed,  full  one  quart 
of  fluid  was  the  average  discharge  per  diem  for  the 
greater  part  of  this  long  period.  Strange  may  this  re- 
cord appear  to  be,  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  still  more 
strange,  from  the  occurrence  of  a  new  integument 
forming  again  over  all  the  limbs,  when  the  soft  white 
skin  shot  up  in  patches,  just  like  a  field  inoculated 
with  grass,  which  quickly  grew  together,  to  establish  the 
fact  undeniably,  that  a  skin  can  readily  be  reproduced 
under  such  extraordinary  circumstances,  suitable  to  so 
uncommon  an  emergency.  Extraordinary  as  this  case 
may  appear  to  be,  it  is  not  rendered  so  by  the  least  ex- 
aggeration on  my  part,  as  a  very  respectable  General 
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Practitioner,  who  attended  the  patient  with  me,  can 
confirm. 

The  good  gentleman  was  able  to  return  to  the  com- 
forts of  his  bed,  whereon  he  died  of  the  heart's  original 
morbid  affection,  comforted,  as  he  had  been  throughout 
his  trying  affliction,  by  certain  reflections  which  told  of 
a  sounder  heart  than  earthly  materials  could  supply. 
These  reflections  I  cannot  pass  over,  for  they  embraced 
a  long  period  of  forty  years,  during  which  he  was  a  slave- 
master  on  a  large  estate  in  Guiana.  He  would  frequently 
contemplate  his  horrid  looking  legs,  and  exclaim,  "  I 
must  have  treated  the  poor  slaves  well,  or  they  would 
not  have  prostrated  themselves  on  the  shore  to  embrace 
them,  as  they  did,  on  my  leaving  the  coast  for  England." 
Yes  !  his  kindly  actions  were  so  many  consolations,  sur- 
passing all  that  an  abstract  faith  could  yield  or  a  de- 
bateable  creed  produce,  according  to  the  idle  fancy  of 
multitudes  who  will  not  of  themselves,  think  for  them- 
selves, that  they  "  fall  not  into  the  ditch  that  blindness 
takes  both  teacher  and  taught  unto." 

Another  disorder  of  the  constitution  of  the  blood  now 
claims  my  attention,  in  illustration  of  the  derangements 
to  which  its  warmth  and  fluidity  are  subjected  by  the 
combined  operation  of  several  pernicious  influences  at 
once,  and  this  is  scurvy.  The  history  of  this  hideous 
malady  pertains  not  to  this  undertaking.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  encroach  upon  the  province  of  other  writers, 
without  adding  any  use  to  the  store  of  useful  informa- 
tion touching  its  causes,  appearances,  and  treatment : 
still  I  feel  that  I  may  deal  freely  with  the  facts  of  the 
whole  case  as  they  exist  in  medical  history.  Stale  salted 
meat,  with  privation  of  fresh  vegetable  and  ascescent 
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food,  especially  contribute  to  the  production  of  scurvy  in 
all  climates,  at  sea  or  on  land ;  when  aided  by  air  vitiated 
by  crowded  camps  and  barracks,  by  uncleanness  there, 
with  a  prevalence  of  hot  and  dry  winds,  or  of  cold,  and 
wet  weather.     Spirits  depressed  by  continued  hard- 
ships, by  hopeless  prospects,  by  incessant  fatigue,  aggra- 
vate the  consequences  of  the  evils  just  enumerated,  fear- 
fully.   Both  soldier  and  sailor  may  leave  for  foreign 
shores  with  heart  and  courage  and  strength  to  over- 
power every  enemy,  but  in  a  brief  twelvemonth  he  may 
be  prostrate  under  a  langour,  a  lassitude  and  oppression, 
and  a  sense  of  weakness,  which  neither  spirit  nor  blood, 
nerve  nor  heart,  mind  nor  courage  can  shake  off.  Pale 
in  countenance,  panting  in  action,  sighing  as  he  breathes, 
Itis  very  teeth  loosening  in  their  sockets,  their  now 
spongy  gums  ooze  out  their  blood  with  which  they  are 
swelled  and  gorged  withal.    The  breath  becomes  fetid, 
by  reason  of  gorged  lungs  and  torpid  circulation  there. 
The  skin  and  integumental  membranes,  which  owe  so 
much  to  the  respiratory  action,  as  subsidiary  provinces, 
become  infiltrated  with  blackening  blood  also,  and  pre- 
sent spots  of  lividness  everywhere, — old  wounds,  even 
though  healed,  become  wounds  again, — a  wasting  and 
blotching  body  retreats  from  camp  to  hospital,  or  from 
deck  to  hold,  to  rot  and  die  there,  for  the  want  of  due 
provision  and  requisite  store  of  wholesome  nutriment. 
The  scurvy  of  soul  at  home ;  the  blotched  leanness  and 
starving  selfishness  of  a  nefariously  catering  commis- 
sariat, have  brought  such  results  upon  many  a  manly 
crew  and  file  of  British  warriors,  for  the  "  Physician  for 
All"  to  rectify  and  remove.    Britain's  worst  enemies 
are  at  home,  they  prey  upon  her  very  vitals  and  com- 
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plexion,  at  once ;  slaying  her  thousands  every  month 
by  tampering  with  food  and  clothing  and  medicine. 
Such  contractors  do  indeed  contract  a  nation's  wealth 
and  power,  and  the  very  powers  that  could  punish  as 
well  as  restrain,  are  contracted  also  in  these,  for  a  nation's 
weal  and  safety.  The  fruits  of  a  contracted  scheme  of 
provisional  operations,  indeed,  we  have  been  largely 
reaping  of  late.  The  Crimean  history,  truly,  embraces 
a  bane  and  its  antidote,  as  a  lesson  of  morals  in  these 
immoral  times,  when  we  are  content  with  the  credit 
for  charity,  without  the  sterling  article  to  fall  back 
upon,  as  the  fundamental  article  of  every  creed,  pro- 
fession, and  doctrine.  The  Crimean  history,  I  say, 
is  an  open  page,  revealing  to  all  nations,  powers,  both 
bad  and  good,  in  striking  contrast,  and  so  preparing 
for  the  progressive  improvement  which  the  British 
government  is  pledged  in  honour  to  work  for.  A  cure 
for  the  scurviness  of  our  moral  constitution  is  that 
which  will  effect  the  improvement  of  all  political  insti- 
tutions :  an  acid  regimen  here,  will  correct  corruption 
and  putrescency,  even  as  it  has  been  found  by  medical 
observation  to  do  in  the  degeneration  of  mere  flesh  and 
blood. 

Selfishness  would  keep  all  the  sweets  of  life  to  itself, 
and  this  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  self-preserving 
powers,  which,  as  defences  against  injury,  are  so  wisely 
provided.  Well  may  the  outside  of  society  present  the 
glaring  anomalies  that  we  behold,  of  riches  and 
wretchedness  being  in  such  juxta-position,  when  it  can 
be  so  exactly  typified  by  a  scorbutic  subject  ill  fed,  or 
badly  provisioned.  Self-interest  is  the  tainted  hard 
meat  on  which  society  feeds  now-a-days  :  "  my  meat  is 
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to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me  "  is  far  from  being 
our  daily  food  at  this  time,  yet  this  is  the  bread  from 
heaven,  to  partake  of  which  is  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  life 
at  once  with  sharp  self-denial  and  with  cheerful  gene- 
rosity. But  self-interest  is  the  food  on  most  tables, 
and  neither  self-denial  nor  generosity  are  the  guests  to 
be  found  there  of  premeditated  invitation. 

The  future,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  marked  for  a 
better  selection  in  these  respects,  when  our  gratifica- 
tions, as  guests,  at  all  our  feasts  of  life,  will  be  so  many 
desires  to  do  good  service,  not  sparingly  nor  grudgingly, 
to  every  child  of  man.  As  far,  indeed,  as  we  do  not  so, 
we  honour  not  Christ  but  Belial,  and  evince  a  Gentile 
spirit  that  seeks  for  nothing  but  perishing  sustenance. 

Nor  will  the  history  of  the  short  Crimean  war  be 
silent  on  sanitary  topics,  with  respect  to  a  lack  of  fore- 
sight, of  unity,  and  success ;  for  disease  revelled,  when 
the  destroying  sword  could  not,  with  unsparing  severity. 
The  heat  of  war  inflamed  a  double  host  at  once;  its 
collisions  and  antagonisms  were  flashes  and  blistering 
burns  that  even  a  winter's  rigour  could  not  repress, 
so  that  the  mental  and  physical  elements  united  to  pro- 
duce a  festering  boil  upon  the  face  of  the  fair  Europa, 
which  threatened  to  degenerate  into  a  wider-spreading 
scorbutic  eruption  as  it  were,  to  the  disfigurement  of  all 
national  organizations. 

If  I  mistake  not,  a  moral  influence  prevailed  to  stay 
this  direst  plague  of  humanity,  and  to  impart  a  lesson 
most  meet  for  all  powers,  states,  and  conditions  of  men 
to  remember.  This  strife,  as  a  disease,  inflicted  deep 
wounds,  which  the  moral  force  was  quick  to  heal ;  the 
softer  influences  melted  down  man's  hardest  and  hottest 
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blood,  so  that  the  voice  of  congratulation  has  been 
heard  above  the  growlings  for  satisfaction,  which  so  fre- 
quently follow  upon  the  thunders  of  war.  Great  Britain 
must  be  greater  in  peace  than  she  is  in  war,  for  then 
her  constitution  will  work  for  the  healing  and  comfort- 
ing of  other  powers,  which  are  as  much  objects  of  divine 
care  as  herself.  She  must  trade  freely  in  all  the  com- 
modities that  exemplify  generosity  and  liberality,  rather 
than  in  the  goods  that  are  tainted  with  selfish  pecula- 
tion and  overreaching  self-interest.  Nay !  her  re- 
sponsibilities are  as  immense  as  her  capabilities,  and 
her  national  spirit  must  glow  with  the  vital  warmth  of 
Christian  love,  if  she  would  have  her  strength  cemented 
by  its  bonds  and  her  honour  ensured  by  its  purity. 
Nor  is  there  a  son  or  a  daughter  of  her  race,  exempt 
from  their  share  of  retributive  accountability,  in  exclud- 
ing that  love  from  themselves  by  their  voluntary  adhe- 
sion to  the  scurvy  of  selfishness. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  festering  boil,  and  with  reason, 
for  the  human  constitution  has  been  pestered  with  it, 
throughout  almost  all  the  world,  for  some  years  past. 

Innumerable  methods  of  treatment  have  been  laid  down 
with  much  presumptive  authority,  to  .  the  great  sacrifice 
of  individual  popularity,  upon  subjecting  the  vaunted 
measures  to  the  ordeal  of  trial  for  the  cure  of  boils.  I 
have  had  my  share  of  trial  and  of  disappointment,  inso- 
much as  to  warrant  me  in  saying,  that  I  am  as  far  from 
possessing  a  specific  mode  of  treatment  as  from  trust- 
ing to  any  specific  remedy.  I  think,  however,  that  boils 
and  scurvy  approximate  as  closely  in  their  nature,  as 
they  do  in  their  seats  of  determination, — in  the  integu- 
mental  structures,  to  wit,  or  the  skin  and  subjacent 
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tissue  more  especially.  And  further,  that  while  boils 
are  marked  by  a  concentration  of  bad  blood  in  particu- 
lar situations,  inflaming,  congesting,  and  killing  the 
cellular  membrane  by  its  determination  thither,  so 
scurvy  is  a  diffusion  of  such  bad  blood,  by  more  in- 
discriminate determination  and  diminished  power  of 
constitution.  In  the  one  case,  the  phenomena  are  con- 
centrated by  virtue  of  vital  strength ;  in  the  other,  they 
are  diffused  by  reason  of  vital  debility.  Should  this  be 
so  in  reality,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that,  the  same  treat- 
ment which  is  known  to  be  most  efficacious  in  scurvy, 
will  be  so  in  boils.  Now  this  apriori  reasoning  has  been 
verified  by  fact  in  one  instance,  with  a  promise  of  greater 
verification  by  a  multitude  of  facts  in  many  instances. 

The  single  instance  is  so  remarkable  that  I  deem  it 
to  be  well  worth  recording,  for  the  good  results  it  may 
lead  to. 

A  medical  gentleman  of  slight  stature  and  spare 
habit  of  body,  had  been  enduring  a  long  series  of  boils, 
for  which  he  subjected  himself  to  every  kind  of  treat- 
ment, both  medical  and  dietetic,  that  occurred  to  him, 
as  well  as  to  his  brethren,  whom  he  from  time  to  time 
consulted ;  he  believes  that  first  and  last  he  must  have 
had  nearly  two  hundred  boils  breaking  out  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  body,  to  render  his  existence  most 
deplorable.  During  the  period  of  these  seizures  he  gave 
many  kinds  of  remedies  the  fairest  trial,  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  these  was  a  course  of  citrate  of  ammonia,  but 
no  sooner  did  he  suspend  this  remedy  than  his  com- 
plaint returned.  At  length  he  bethought  himself  of  a 
course  of  lemon-juice,  and  accordingly  he  requested  his 
green-grocer  to  send  him  a  gallon  of  fresh  lemon-juice, 
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to  which  he  added  a  bottle  oi  brandv,  and  he  com- 
menced  with  hsilf  a  wine-glass  full  in  as  much  water, 
three  times  a-day.  Under  its  use  the  boils  quickly 
disappeared,  and  he  has  not  been  troubled  with  another 
since. 

This  is  a  valuable  fact  by  itself,  and  why  it  should 
not  be  equally  efficacious  in  all  attacks  of  boils  I  know 
not ;  even  as  is  the  administration  of  citric-acid  in 
several  forms,  in  all  the  cases  of  scurvy  that  have  been 
reported  upon. 

The  modus  operandi  of  lemon-juice  in  scurvy  is  not 
a  problem  of  easy  solution :  to  say  that  it  is  antiseptic, 
or,  that  it  is  of  easy  decomposition  in  the  stomach,  or, 
that  it  is  of  ready  assimilation,  is  but  to  rank  it  with 
many  articles  that  conduce  in  like  manner  according 
to  general  experience  rather  than  to  the  reason  of 
things,  to  the  benefit  of  the  animal  economy.  Suffice 
it  for  our  argument,  that  blotches,  ulcers,  oozing  gums, 
and  stinking  breath  will  disappear,  as  this  vegetable 
acid  or  its  confreres  is  presented  for  assimilation  by 
a  weakened,  oppressed,  and  distressed  constitution, 
simultaneously  with  other  measures,  which  involve 
the  removal  of  the  exciting  causes,  whether  of  bad 
food,  insufficient  ventilation,  or  physical  hardships 
already  adverted  to. 

Certain  forms  of  rheumatism  and  gout  will  yield 
also  to  large  imbibitions  of  lemon-juice,  as  was  first 
made  known  to  the  profession  by  my  greatly  prized 
friend  Dr.  G.  O.  Eees ;  in  this  announcement  he  has 
been  evincing  that  liberality  of  spirit  which  charac- 
terizes his  whole  career,  not  only  in  his  public,  but  in 
his  private  life,  where  he  has  only  to  see  the  res  angusta 
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domi,  and  he  will  lessen  and  liberate  it,  as  becomes  the 
lover  of  freedom  in  others,  who  limits  his  own  for  their 
sakes. 

But,  touching  the  assimilation,  of  lemon-juice  by  the 
animal  economy,  what  will  my  readers  think  of  the 
following  circumstance  to  which  the  last  mentioned 
"  Physician  for  All w  can  bear  his  testimony  ?  A  lady, 
well  known  to  us  both,  was  suckling  one  of  her  chil- 
dren, and,  owing  to  an  overflow  of  milk,  required  her 
breasts  to  be  drawn  every  morning ;  one  of  the  elder 
children  performed  this  little  operation,  and  visited 
her  mother  for  this  purpose  on  one  occasion,  only  a  few 
minutes  after  she  had  swallowed  a  black  dose,  and 
sucked  a  lemon,  to  remove  the  taste  of  the  universally 
nauseated  senna  and  salts  draught.  Ignorant,  never- 
theless, as  the  child  was  of  this  matter,  she  had  drawn 
off  only  a  few  mouthfuls  of  the  milk,  when  she  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh  dear  mamma !  how  strong  the  milk 
tastes  of  lemon-juice  \" 

Now  I  have  adduced  this  fact  to  demonstrate  that 
the  assimilating  process  devolves  not  only  to  the 
stomach,  but  that  it  must  be  proceeding  every  moment 
of  our  existence  in  our  blood-vessels  also. 

In  this  case,  nature  was  a  quick  and  busy  provider, 
and  sharp  withal,  to  prefer  the  lemon  to  the  drug,  and 
to  forward  it  along  the  via  lactea,  for  admonition, 
perhaps,  that  bitterness  was  speeding  its  course  by  the 
same  pathways  also,  to  the  detriment  of  the  offspring ; 
but  on  this  subject  see  First  Curriculum,  p.  56.  The 
process  of  assimilation  will  be  described,  however,  more 
at  length  when  the  subject  of  the  continuity  of  the 
blood  is  in  hand. 
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Acid  nutriment  is  shewn  to  be  a  direct  remedy  for 
the  removal  of  scurvy,  when  it  must  act  as  an  altera- 
tive to  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  as  much  so  in- 
deed, as  mercury  does  in  syphilitic  sores;  and  in  one 
especial  respect  is  such  alterative  action  evinced,  namely 
in  the  fluidity  of  the  blood,  for  quickly  after  an  asces- 
cent  diet,  will  the  blotched  skin,  and  spongy  gums,  and 
open  ulcers  disappear ;  and,  with  such  an  altered  appear- 
ance of  the  surface  of  the  body,  languor,  lassitude,  and 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  will  no  longer  be  complained 
of.    Nor  will  irregular  distribution  of  the  blood  and  its 
warmth,  be  experienced  any  longer.   The  properties,  in 
fact,  of  vital  warmth  and  vital  fluidity  of  this  vital 
fluid,  being  so  intimately  concerned  in  disease  as  well 
as  in  health,  I  can  take  what  form  of  malady  I  please 
without  being  digressive,  for  the  illustration  of  my 
general  argument,  whilst  subject  to  the  charge  of  being 
so,  from  those  who  take  a  narrower  view  of  most  ques- 
tions than  I  professed  to  do  at  the  outset. 

I  must  now  avail  myself  of  valuable  testimony, 
which  has  recently  fallen  in  my  way,  in  relation  to 
scurvy  and  its  associate  disorders,  and  which  demon- 
strates the  relationship  between  the  fluids  and  solids  of 
the  body,  and  of  their  conditions  respectively ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  relationship  between  these  and  the 
circumstances  of  climate,  atmospheric  changes,  and 
mental  states. 

At  a  large  foreign  establishment  the  following 
diseases  were  prevailing,  (viz.,)  scurvy,  ulcers,  fever, 
affection  of  the  heart,  rheumatism,  bronchitis,  pneu- 
monia, dysentery,  diarrhoea,  &c.  The  causes  predis- 
posing and  exciting  to  this  great  variety  of  sickness, 
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were,  general  debility,  defective  supply  of  food  and 
water,  fatigue  from  too  much  work,  exposure  to  heat, 
mechanical  causes,  uncleanliness. 

Attention  is  drawn  more  especially,  however,  to 
affections  of  the  heart,  which  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz.,  those  that  do  not  present  any  structural 
change  in  the  valves  of  the  heart,  and  those  that 
do.  The  first  class  was  most  prevalent  amongst  the 
labourers,  and  consisted  in  a  deteriorated,  thin,  and 
watery  condition  of  the  blood ;  with  a  deficiency, 
indeed,  in  the  normal  amount  of  fibrine  and.  red 
corpuscles.  This  condition  was  evidently  brought 
about  by  the  causes  above  enumerated.  The  blood  so 
deteriorated,  causes  a  systolic  murmur  in  passing 
through  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  which  varies  in 
intensity,  and  gives  a  musical  tone  to  the  first  sound  of 
the  heart,  the  second  being  always  clear.  The  murmur, 
if  it  be  purely  functional,  is  always  mitral,  and  is  best 
heard  at  the  apex  of  the  heart. 

This  murmur  exists  in  almost  every  case  of  exhaust- 
ing diseases  of  long  standing,  such  as  ulcers,  scurvy, 
beriberi,  chronic  dysentery,  scorbutic  rheumatism  and 
atrophy.  The  question  of  the  curability  or  otherwise  of 
this  condition  of  the  blood,  is  thus  explained  by  my  in- 
formant. «  My  experience  enables  me  to  say,  that  when 
the  disease  has  not  made  much  progress,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  slight  symptoms  of  the  general  asthenic,  and 
cardiac  mischief,  it  is  curable;  but  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  cure,  the  patient  requires  to  be  placed  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  as  regards  food, 
water,  atmosphere,  condition  of  mind  and  relief  from 
fatigue,  privations,  hardships,  exposure  to  wet  and  cold, 
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&c."  But  if  the  latter  injurious  circumstances  continue 
to  operate  upon  the  patient,  the  cure  is  hopeless,  for  he 
will  become  rheumatic  and  the  rheumatic  inflammation 
will,  with  his  weakening  ill-fed  constitution  of  bodv.  fall 
upon  the  fibrous  tissues  not  only  of  the  joints  generally, 
but  of  the  heart  itself  in  particular,  thickening  its  valves 
and  embarrassing  its  action  to  the  destruction  of  the 
general  weal  of  the  body  and  of  its  life. 

The  conclusion  arrived  at  is,  that  this  disease,  con- 
sisting perhaps  of  a  mixture  of  the  scorbutic  and 
rheumatic  diathesis,  and  the  blood  containing  certain 
excretions  which  ought  to  have  been  eliminated  from 
it,  (with  deficiency  of  fibrine  and  red  globules,)  is 
curable  only  whilst  it  has  not  made  any  progress, 
and  if  nourishing  diet,  tonics,  stimulants,  anti-scor- 
butics, pure  atmosphere,  the  use  of  good  water,  the 
state  of  the  mind,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  causes  which 
have  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  constitution  be  per- 
severed in;  should  these  measures  be  neglected — the 
functional  disease  becomes  organic,  to  terminate  in 
death ;  or  if  the  heart  escapes,  some  other  internal  organ 
may  become  seriously  implicated,  or,  the  patient  becomes 
the  subject  of  ulcers  that  take  their  unfavourable  and 
unmanageable  course.    Under  the  worst  alternative, 
when  the  valves  of  the  heart  become  diseased,  the  mitral, 
then  the  aortic,  and  lastly  the  tricuspid,  is  the  order  of 
attack.     Specimens  of  diseased  valves  of  the  heart, 
several  of  which  are  instances  of  the  mitral,  supported 
the  foregoing  facts  and  opinions. 

Other  testimony  respecting  the  diseases  prevailing 
in  the  community  above  referred  to,  is  to  the  effect 
that  almost  every  man  was  suffering  more  or  less 
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from  scurvy,  by  reason  of  the  numerous  exciting  causes 
that  were  in  operation,  from  local  and  temporary 
difficulties  of  great  urgency,  against  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  provide ;  fruit  and  vegetables  and  firewood 
were  scarcely  procurable,  and  other  necessaries  of  life 
had  risen  to  so  high  a  price,  as  to  be  beyond  the  means 
of  the  poorer  classes.  Every  form  of  privation  and 
discomfort  and  wretchedness  existed. 

At  length  supplies  of  every  description  became  abun- 
dant and  cheap,  aud  the  health  of  the  men  began  to 
improve.  Several  hundred  aggravated  cases  of  rheu- 
matism, ulcers,  and  scurvy,  came  under  medical  obser- 
vation and  treatment,  with  scurvy  as  the  characteristic 
symptom  in  all  of  them.  The  gums  would  become 
spongy  and  ulcerated  in  the  course  of  three  days,  and 
the  integuments  covering  the  affected  joints,  would 
assume  a  blackish  and  rough  appearance,  as  well  as 
being  swelled  and  thickened.  The  swelling  extended 
also  to  the  legs  and  thighs,  and  now  and  then,  to 
the  arms.  The  complexion  also  of  the  sufferer  how- 
ever fair,  soon  assumed  a  dark  and  unhealthy  hue.  In 
the  scorbutic  cases  that  were  combined  with  heart- 
affection,  the  action  of  this  organ  became  excessive,  the 
limbs  cedematous,  abdomen  tumid — effusion  into  the 
cavities,  that  is  to  say,  beriberi  or  anasarca  followed, 
and  death. 

The  medical  treatment  embraced  the  free  use  of  limes 
and  lime-juice,  animal  food,  arrack,  and  opiates  to  allay 
irritation.  Cod-liver  oil  with  sulphate  of  iron  was  found 
to  be  the  most  successful  remedy,  after  potash  and 
other  remedies  failed.  The  balsam  of  copaiba  was  a 
useful  stimulating  dressing.    The  sloughing  ulcers  re- 
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quired  the  free  application  of  nitric  acid  for  several  days 
successively,  before  they  would  assume  a  healthy  cha- 
racter, and  then  turpentine-dressings  would  complete 
their  cure. 

Disease  of  the  heart  was  generally  developed  a  few 
days  after  the  patient  had  been  admitted  for  some  other 
ailment.  Dyspepsia,  flatulence,  giddiness,  irregularity 
of  the  bowels  and  restless  nights,  or  sometimes  fever, 
were  first  complained  of.  Then  palpitations  ensued, 
and  on  examination,  the  action  of  the  heart  and  its  im- 
pulse were  found  to  be  increased,  and  the  sounds  to  be 
louder  and  rougher  than  usual.  Such  patients  were 
generally  emaciated,  their  gait  unsteady,  their  counten- 
ance anxious,  their  minds  gloomy  and  depressed,  and 
their  whole  appearance  gloomy  in  the  extreme. 

In  other  cases  of  scurvy,  which  were  the  subject  of 
separate  observation,  the  symptoms  were  sponginess  of 
gums  which  bled  on  pressure,  ulceration  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  mouth,  bleeding  from  the 
gums,  and,  in  advanced  cases,  livid  hard  swellings 
on  the  limbs.  An  approximation  this  to  the  boil  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking.  In  allusion  to  the  acid 
treatment  with  limes,  he  states  that  from  one  to  ten  a 
day  were  substituted  for  the  juice,  and  that  the  juice  of 
the  fresh  limes  was  found  successful  in  all  bad  cases,  where 
common  lime-juice  had  failed  to  bring  about  a  cure. 

There  are  many  points  in  the  details  of  the  few  last 
pages  which  will  bear  re-consideration,  and  even  a  large 
share  of  close  deliberation,  in  regard  to  the  powers  of 
the  human  constitution  to  remedy  the  evils  to  which  it 
is  exposed,  and  to  shift  them  to  places  of  least  mischief 
in  the  body. 
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We  have  evidence  of  the  change  which  follows  the 
administration  of  vegetable  acids  to  cases  of  scurvy; 
Impaired  as  the  constitution  of  the  blood  is  here,  by  bad 
diet,  and  labouring  as  it  does  to  keep  the  nobler  organs 
of  the  body  intact,  by  remitting  the  damaged  portions 
of  the  blood  to  the  integumental  structures ;  no  sooner 
are  suitable  articles  of  diet  supplied  to  the  system,  than 
the  healing  process  commences  at  the  parts  which  were 
damaged  by  the  previous  condition  of  the  fluid  volume. 
In  common  discourse  we  say  that  the  acids  cured  the 
disease,  in  so  speaking  we  are  as  justified,  as  when  it  is 
said  that  a  charm  cures  an  ague  fit,  or  warts,  or  boils. 
A  charm  effects  a  change  on  the  mental  province  of  our 
being,  and  this  on  our  cerebral,  to  the  alteration  of  the 
whole  state,  course  of  actions,  and  sum  of  determina- 
tions of  the  fluids  of  the  body.    But  all  the  charms  in 
the  world  would  not  effect  for  scurvy  what  the  lemon- 
juice  does,  or  what  an  improved  diet  does ;  and  when  a 
charm  accomplishes  what  is  called  a  cure,  in  any  in- 
stance, the  fluids  of  the  body  and  all  other  circum- 
stances must  favour  the  result.    The  cerebral  influence 
is  operative  alike  in  both  cases,  but  when  this  ultimate 
fact  is  made  the  basis  for  a  mountain  of  false  reasoning 
to  rest  upon,  or  when  a  number  of  such  ultimate  facts 
are  employed  in  the  support  of  fallacious  principles,  a 
kind  of  enchantment  is  at  work  for  the  introduction  of 
the  wildest  theories  of  the  wildest  imagination.    u  And 
the  Egyptians  did  so  with  their  enchantments"  is  ex- 
emplified by  every  age,  for  ultimate  facts  are  the 
weapons  of  worldly  power,  or,  they  are  as  the  serpents 
that  the  rod  of  Divine  Revelation  alone  can  subdue. 
Granted  that  a  charm  will  cure ;  but  how  ?  is  the  ques- 
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tion.  The  charmer  never  will  answer  it,  charm  he 
never  so  wisely  j  for  as  the  deaf  adder  stoppeth  his  ear, 
so  he  will  not  hear, — he  is  insensible  to  all  harmonies, 
still  more  to  the  wisdom  of  all  relationships :  hut  there 
is  a  poison  under  his  lip  which  torpifies  multitudes  of 
his  race.  Assuredly,  the  charmed  mind  may  find  a 
warty,  or  a  blotched,  or  a  shaking  and  convulsed  body 
healed  of  its  warts,  boils,  and  chilled  blood,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  a  charm;  in  like  manner,  the  remedies  of 
the  homceopathist,  fmited  to  almost  nothingness,  will 
seemingly,  cure  many  maladies.  Assuredly,  the  charm- 
ing doctor,  with  manners,  and  equipage  and  fashion's 
patronage,  will  have  the  halo  of  his  cures  lighting  up  his 
name ;  so  will  the  bluff  and  the  morose  man  of  business ; 
and  the  exclusively  right  man  also,  in  whose  eyes,  all 
but  himself  are  wrong.  In  like  manner,  the  new 
remedy-men — their  newest  dodge,  which  with  the  rest, 
tax  credulity,  till  common  sense  is  scouted  and  brought 
to  no  repute. 

Assuredly,  charmed  minds  are  the  charming  lights 
of  the  age,  so  seducing,  so  bewitching,  so  suited  to  the 
growing  wants  of  humanity,  so  at-one  with  progress, 
with  civilization,  with  spiritual-mindedness !  Alas ! 
that  such  beguiling  voices  are  so  extensively  heard  ; 
alas  !  that  the  better  reason  fails  in  the  argument ;  alas ! 
that  the  reality  should  be  unseen  by  r<  ason  of  the 
gloom  that  hangs  over  a  large  social  horizon,  as  if  the 
sun  thereof  were  "black  as  sackcloth  of  hair."  Verily 
ultimate  facts  do  declare  wondrous  things,  without 
extinguishing  the  light  by  which  we  can  descry  their 
origin.  Ultimate  facts  speak  wondrously  concerning 
spiritual  laws  that  can  no  more  be  violated,  than  physi- 
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cal  laws,  without  a  process  of  re-adjustment  that  in- 
volves retributive  recompense.  And  these  laws  are 
violated  by  those  who  tamper  with  them  for  personal 
interest,  in  the  way  of  mental,  if  not  of  physical,  witch- 
craft. Nay!  these  laws  are  sinned  against  by  those 
who  lure  by  false  colourings  of  little  circumstances, 
and  who  cheat,  by  the  flimsy  gilding,  which  they  put 
upon  the  surface  of  petty  trifles ;  for  all  exaggerations 
are  lies,  and  all  artifices  are  sins  against  the  majesty  of 
Divine  Truth,  flatter  ourselves,  as  best  we  can,  upon 
our  prerogatives,  our  acquisitions,  and  our  predilections. 

It  is  an  ultimate  fact,  that  every  ailment  which  will 
yield  to  the  influence  of  a  disorderly  charm,  will  also 
yield  to  judicious  treatment. 

It  is  an  ultimate  fact,  that  poverty  may  be  cured  by 
stealing,  even  as  sickness  by  a  charm.  It  is  an  ulti- 
mate fact,  that  thieving  is  the  character  of  the  one 
instance,  and  knavery  of  the  other, — honesty  pertains 
not  to  either, — God  is  dishonoured  in  the  latter  case, 
man  is  cheated  in  the  former.  It  is  an  ultimate  fact, 
that  human  procedure  is  either  orderly  or  disorderly, 
or  that  it  has  the  sanction  of  God  or  that  it  has  not. 
Nay !  our  ease  of  body  may  be  obtained  to  the  disease 
of  our  soul,  even  as  the  pain  of  poverty  may  be  relieved 
by  fraud ;  mental  witchcraft  is  rife  at  this  day  in  all 
communities,  it  tries  all  methods  to  become  popular, 
persuasive,  aggrandizing,  authoritative, — and  because  it 
has  its  advocates,  it  is  tolerated  in  all  hearts  that  care 
not  for  honesty;  but  "the  honest  and  good  heart" 
will  eschew  such  influences  and  bring  forth  "good 
fruit,"  it  will  endure  sickness  rather  than  sorrow;  it 
will  not  hazard  the  soul  to  please  the  body.    It  will 
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over  say,  "  Quackery  is  quackery  in  all  places  and  under 
all  circumstances,  and  therefore  I  eschew  it  "—it  will, 
moreover,  perceive  that  our  bodily  diseases  yield  to 
mental  and  cerebral  influences  and  physical  agencies, 
under  circumstances  that  may  be  either  godly  or 
devilish,  and  that  may  either  work  for  endless  good  or 
endless  mischief.  Again,  I  say,  that  if  an  evil  pro- 
cedure produces  a  good  temporary  result,  so  will  a  right 
procedure,  without  an  evil  origin  being  present  to  defile 
it  in  all  its  course,  and  to  frustrate  it  in  the  end.  In 
either  case  the  cure  comes  by  the  Creator's  power,  and 
of  His  good  pleasure,  and  to  His  will,  though  in  one 
case,  honour  is  done  Him  in  a  respect  to  His  laws, 
and  in  the  other,  disrespect  is  shewn  Him  to  their 
dishonour. 

What  we  call  cure,  is  but  a  result  of  the  formative 
force  at  work  under  favouring  circumstances — what  we 
call  disease,  is  but  the  result  of  the  disturbances  of  the 
order  of  the  same  formative  force.  Medical  experience 
embraces  both  these  points  in  its  wide  domain,  and 
though  this  domain  may  be  encroached  upon  under 
simulating  pretexts  and  false  licences,  by  those  who  call 
in  question  the  liberality  by  which  they  are  opposed,  yet 
the  faculty  which  embodies  so  great  an  extent  of  know- 
ledge, must  be  sound  in  constitution  for  its  own  vigorous 
and  healthful  exercises  in  the  preservation  of  the  common 
weal ;  nor  can  this  faculty  be  sound  when  its  profession 
of  service  seizes  upon  credulity,  or  conceals  itself  in 
secrecy,  to  accomplish  its  healing  acts,  as  the  circum- 
stances most  favourable  to  the  recovery  of  health. 

The  disease  of  scurvy  happens  to  be  one  that  we  can 
trace  to  an  especial  set  of  causes,  and  one  that  we  can 
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also  cure  by  an  especial  recourse  to  vegetable  and  acid 
articles  of  diet,  &c.   I,  therefore,  avail  myself  of  it  for  a 
useful  course  of  ratiocination,  to  which  I  will  add  that 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  remedies  is  not  more  con- 
cealed than  that  of  the  pernicious  causes ;  we  know  as 
much  about  the  one  as  we  do  about  the  other — all 
therefore  that  we  can  say,  is,  that  the  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances can  be  supplanted  by  the  favourable,  to  the 
restoration  of  the  health  of  the  body.  The  experience  of 
this  fact  it  is  our  faculty  and  privilege  to  enjoy,  to  re- 
member, and  to  act  upon ;  and  further,  in  saying  this, 
we  are  justified  in  referring  the  changes  of  state  re- 
spectively, which  we  call  disease  and  health,  to  changes 
in  the  blood,  as  to  its  composition,  temperature,  fluidity, 
constitution,  and  nature,  all  which  changes  fall  by  deter- 
mination upon  the  integumental  tissues,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  especial  phenomena  which  we  have  ad- 
verted to,  both  hurtful  and  healthful. 

J  will  now  take  another  disease  into  consideration 
with  reference  to  a  plan  of  treatment  to  which  it  is 
being  subjected,  with  no  small  amount  of  observation 
and  interest.  I  refer  to  cancer  in  all  its  appear- 
ances, as  now  under  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Fell,  an 
American  Physician.  I  have  seen  the  results  of  his 
treatment  in  its  progress  to  a  successful  issue,  as  far  as 
a  local  mischief  is  concerned.  Large  schirrous  tumours 
are  taken,  as  it  were,  from  their  beds  of  healthy  inte- 
gument, whether  seated  in  the  breast,  or  lip,  or 
tongue,  and  this  in  the  course  of  four  and  five  weeks— 
the  hollows  which  are  left,  present  a  healing  granular 
surface,  and  they  fill  up  till  a  cicatrix  remains  like  that 
which  succeeds  to  the  use  of  the  knife,  this  healin«r 
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process  occupies  also  about  four  or  five  weeks.  The 
patient's  spirit  and  improving  looks  tell  of  a  happier 
state  of  things  with  his  general  constitution,  whilst  ease 
is  exchanged  for  pain,  cheerfulness  for  anguish,  and  the 
surgeon's  knife  may  be  rusty  for  what  timidity  will 
care.    No  internal  medicines  are  indispensable.  The 
open  sore  of  malignity  is  put  into  contact  with  mere 
ointments  smeared  on  soft  cotton,  which  as  dressings, 
are  applied  to  it  about  once  in  twenty-four  hours. 
These  applications  soon  produce  a  drawing  sensation 
in  the  parts,  as  if  some  power  were  pulling  away  the 
tumour,  and  this  to  the  degree  of  causing  the  patient 
to  hold  the  breast  lest  it  should  fall  off.    The  modus 
operandi  of  the  dressings  is  very  singular  for  the  un- 
sound deposit  of  malignant  character  retreats  from  its 
association  with  the  sound  integument  by  which  it  is 
enveloped,  until  it  comes  away,  as  a  kernel  does  from  its 
shell,  or  as  a  cast  from  its  mould.    The  remedies  are 
known  only  to  Dr.  Fell ;  their  history  is  comprized  in 
the  circumstances  of  an  American  medical  practitioner 
having  suffered  under  cancer  of  the  lower  lip,  which 
was  making  progress  to  his  discomfort  and  alarm.  He 
consulted  numerous  medical  friends  in  vain :  he  then 
resorted  to  a  native  squaw  of  the  woods,  who  was  versed 
in  the  qualities  of  the  herbs  of  her  district,  from  whom 
he  derived  relief,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  remedy 
she  employed. 

Upon  this  remedy  he  improved,  from  time  to  time,  by 
the  help  of  his  own  knowledge  of  other  remedies,  and  with 
this,  his  own  improvement  went  on  to  the  health  and 
soundness  again  of  his  lower  lip;  and  further,  his  improved 
experience  in  the  healing  art,  enabled  him  to  undertake 
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the  cure  of  many  heretofore  intractable  cases,  to  the 
extension  of  his  fame,  until  age  and  infirmity  required 
an  assistant's  help,  to  whom  he  disclosed  the  arcana  of 
his  new  vocation.  This  assistant  afterwards  by  some 
inducement,  made  known  these  arcana  to  Dr.  Fell, 
and  with  what  satisfaction  I  cannot  describe,  for  a 
schirrous  tumour,  great  or  small,  presents  no  difficulty 
to  him. 

An  English  nobleman  has  said,  he  has  right  to  do  as 
he  likes  with  his  own ;  and  why  should  not  an  American 
Physician  say  the  same  ?  An  English  Physician,  how- 
ever, is  the  nobler  man,  for  he  would  not  keep  such  a 
property  to  himself,  though  he  had  made  it  his  own  by 
discovery — and  God  grant  that  such  may  be  his  nobility 
for  all  ages,  whether  of  witchcraft  or  of  honesty.  God 
has  said  that  "  good  measure  pressed  down,  and  shaken 
together,  and  running  over,  shall  men  give  into  the 
bosoms  of  those  that  give.  For  with  what  measure  we 
mete  withal,  it  shall  be  measured  to  us  again,"  (Luke 
vi.  38)  :  and  God  grant  that  such  may  be  the  cha- 
racteristics and  experiences  of  the  English  "  Physician 
for  All,"  in  all  places  and  in  all  times.  Whether 
the  cancerous  action  or  the  malignant  virus,  be  it  what 
it  may,  will  be  determined  to  other  and  more  vital 
structures  in  these  remitted  cases  of  Dr.  Fell,  remains 
to  be  tested  in  future ;  and  whether  also  Dr.  Fell  will 
make  his  remedies  and  plan  of  treatment  generally 
known.  This  I  would  undertake  to  pledge  for  him,  that 
the  reward  for  his  knowledge  would  be  such  as  I  have 
adverted  to  upon  the  best  authority  and  security  also. 
I  thank  him  for  his  courteous  reception  of  me,  and  I 
acknowledge  that  the  effects  of  his  treatment  of  a 
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malignant  deposit  from  stagnant  and  deadening  blood, 
called  cancer,  has  gratified  me  extremely  —  still  how- 
ever, my  curiosity,  nay,  my  anxiety  to  know  what  he 
knows,  forbids  all  disparaging  thoughts  rising  up  within 
me  concerning  Dr.  Fell,  and  with  this  feeling  I  plead 
for  him  with  all  my  professional  brethren — that  he  may 
not  be  considered  to  be  dwelling  for  ever  in  the  shades 
of  the  charlatan. 

Having  thus  placed  in  juxta-position  two  remedial 
agents  of  well  ascertained  efficacy  in  the  disorders  for 
which  they  are  employed  respectively,  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  the  one  agent  acts  internally,  through  the  medium 
of  the  blood,  towards  healing  local  ulcers  of  scurvy, 
and  the  other  externally,  by  immediate  application  to  an 
ulcerating  tumour.  In  the  latter  case,  indeed,  if  the 
schirrus  is  covered  with  true  skin  by  reason  of  its  not 
having  arrived  at  its  ulcerating  stage,  it  is  mostly  neces- 
sary to  destroy  the  true  skin  by  nitric  acid,  in  order 
that  the  ointment  may  come  in  contact  with  exposed 
vessels  and  cellular  tissue,  by  which  means  it  can  be 
absorbed  into  the  texture  of  the  diseased  part,  and  also 
able  to  mingle  with  the  vitiated  fluids  that  are  there 
permeating  for  mischief  and  contamination.  Thus,  in 
both  instances,  an  alteration  of  circumstances  is  effected ; 
one  is  an  instance  of  a  general  change,  the  other  of  a 
local,  when  the  formative  force  proceeds  to  re-establish 
the  constitution  generally,  and  locally,  and  actually  to  rid 
it  of  a  nucleus  of  malignancy  in  the  particular  instance 
of  cancer. 

Here,  therefore,  are  positive  and  direct  and  striking 
facts  to  corroborate  our  views  regarding  the  existence 
of  a  formative  force  which  at  once  forms,  preserves,  and 
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perpetuates  its  especial  product,  when  the  cicumstances 
favouring  its  operation  are  at  hand. 

The  healing  process,  moreover,  is  identical  with  pre- 
servation, and  thence  with  the  casting  off  all  hetero- 
geneous matter,  however  engendered  or  introduced  into 
the  system  of  the  formative  force,  or  into  its  body  of 
organizations.  Further,  this  healing  process  is  a  faculty 
or  property  of  the  body  in  each  and  every  atom  of  its 
blood  and  fabric,  and,  therefore,  every  atom  that  is  cir- 
culating there,  and  every  atom  that  is  fixed  there,  which 
has  no  part,  or,  but  a  small  part,  of  this  faculty  or  pro- 
perty is  treated  by  the  rest  with  reference  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  whole,  either  by  its  rejection  or  expulsion, 
or  by  its  correction,  and  adaptation  to  some  ulterior 
use.  This  applies  as  a  general  principle  to  all  the  mov- 
ing volume,  and  to  the  entire  fixed  mass  every  where, 
whence  come  the  processes  of  absorption  and  elimina- 
tion, and  even  the  actions  which  institute  the  phenomena 
of  skin-diseases  in  all  their  innumerable  modifications 
and  peculiarities.  And  what  a  display  of  constitutional 
strife  do  not  skin-diseases  exhibit !  I  could  not,  indeed, 
dismiss  the  subject  of  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  with- 
out availing  myself  of  this  class  of  disorders,  to  exemplify 
the  compound  nature  of  the  ingredients  of  this  fluid. 
If  we  marshal  the  diseases  of  the  skin  only,  between 
the  extremes  of  simple  erythism  or  heat-rash,  and  of 
elephantiasis  or  leprosy,  (see  p.  49,)  we  shall  regard 
them,  as  irrefragable  proofs,  of  the  existence  of  divers 
impurities  in  the  great  floating  volume  of  the  blood, 
which  are  precipitated  to  the  skin,  or  sublimated,  or 
driven  off  thence,  after  inducing  inflammations  there, 
and  serous  oozings,  desquamations,  efflorescences,  vesi- 
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cles,  papulsc,  blebs,  dandriff,  scabs,  warts,  et  hoc  genus 
omne ;  witness  also  crusta-lactea,  shingles,  nettle-rash, 
lichen,  prurigo,  lepra,  icthyosis  or  fish-skin  disease, 
scurvy,  erysipelas,  small  pox,  meazles,  yaws,  &c,  &c. 

On  all  these  forms  of  skin-disorders,  lengthy  treatises 
are  to  be  found  in  every  medical  library,  presenting 
every  shade  of  opinion  in  regard  to  their  nature,  origin, 
characters,  and  treatment.  Their  history  is  but  a  re- 
cord of  the  multitudinous  affections  of  the  blood  and 
its  vessels  by  special  impurities,  and  of  their  especial  de- 
terminations to  the  cuticular  pores  and  outlets,  in  the 
forms  and  appearances  that  admit  of  orderly  classifica- 
tion and  nosological  arrangement.  That  skin-doctors, 
moreover,  as  they  are  termed,  are  provided  with  reme- 
dies of  singular  efficacy  which  influence  the  blood,  is  un- 
deniable, and  that  there  are  patients  who  in  vain  go  the 
round  of  their  class  for  cure,  but  nevertheless,  are  cured 
by  legitimate  and  by  illegitimate  practitioners,  is  by  no 
means  a  rare  experience. 

I  can  even  testify  to  skin-diseases  persisting  from  ten 
to  sixty  years  and  then  being  cured,  for  I  happen  to  be 
Consulting  Physician  to  a  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of 
the  Skin,  in  this  Metropolis,  and  can,  therefore,  speak 
from  positive  knowledge  of  the  fact.  In  this  Dispensary 
the  most  valuable  remedies,  and  the  most  commonly  had 
recourse  to,  are  purgatives,  alteratives,  tonics,  dieuretics, 
diaphoretics,  and  cod-liver  oil ;  Mercury,  Arsenic,  and 
Iron  taking  the  lead  in  the  more  inveterate  cases,  after 
purgatives  have  done  their  duty  upon  the  prima  vice. 

I  consulted  the  Surgeon  of  this  Dispensary,  who  is 
also  its  founder,  npon  the  case  of  a  patient,  who  came 
to  me  after  having  tried  in  vain  the  skill  of  two  of  the 
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most  famed  of  our  Metropolitan  skin-doctors  successively 
for  three  months  each.  "  Oh,"  said  one  of  them,  "  I  will 
cure  you  in  a  month the  second  said  the  same.  It 
was  a  case  of  psoriasis  palmaris,  accompanied  by  pa- 
pular blotches  on  the  right  fore-arm  and  left  leg,  and 
of  a  venereal  taint.  The  palm  of  the  right  hand  was 
cracked  and  fissured  most  distressingly.  He  could  not 
open  his  hand  without  widening  the  cracks  and  causing 
them  to  bleed.  My  surgical  friend  felt  sanguine  about 
the  cure,  and  advised  five  grains  of  blue  pill,  to  be  given 
every  night  and  morning.  In  addition  to  this,  I  pre- 
scribed calamine  powder  to  be  sprinkled  upon  the  hand 
night  and  morning.  In  a  few  days  time  the  hand,  which 
had  been  heated  by  the  astringent  effect  of  the  powder 
upon  it,  began  to  be  more  comfortable,  and  the  gums  to 
be  slightly  tender.  He  persevered  with  this  simple  treat- 
ment from  the  10th  of  November  to  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber; taking,  also,  for  the  last  half  of  the  month  thirty 
grains  a  day  of  Burgundy-pitch  pills.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  period  his  treatment  concluded  also,  for  his 
complaint  had  entirely  disappeared. 

Some  time  previously,  a  case  of  sycosis  menti  came 
under  my  notice,  which  after  resisting  much  treatment 
by  other  hands,  quickly  yielded  to  nine  pills  of  five 
grains  of  Burgundy-pitch  in  each  pill,  per  diem.  In  a 
few  weeks  more  the  complaint  returned,  when  the  same 
pills  proved  useless ;  the  patient  was  then  recommended 
to  apply  an  ointment  of  some  secret  preparation,  which 
very  soon  cleared  his  chin  and  cheeks  of  the  disfiguring 
scabs. 

Collating  these  circumstances  together  it  appears,  that 
these  disorders  of  the  skin  admit  of  cure  by  medicines 
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internally  administered,  and  also  by  external  applica- 
tions, solely.  To  this  observation  I  may  add,  that  some 
of  them  disappear  without  the  employment  of  medicines, 
in  any  form.  Consequently,  I  was  justified  in  starting 
my  First  Curriculum,  p.  2,  with  a  declaration  of  my 
being  at  issue  with  all  who  tamper  with  the  healing  art, 
by  their  pretensions  to  a  healing  power  that  consists  of 
some  single  plan  of  treatment  to  meet  all  the  multifari- 
ous forms  of  disease.  "  For  whether  nature  be  studied 
in  her  universal  extent,  or  in  an  individual  system,  she 
is  found  to  respect  order,  even  in  the  work  of  repair ; 
all  her  processes  being  marked  by  an  orderly  progres- 
sion, so  that  in  whatever  department  she  may  be  inves- 
tigated, she  courts  that  intellect  only  which  can  com- 
prehend her  objects,  perceive  her  reasons,  and  adhere 
to  her  conclusions  as  so  many  indisputable  facts."  And 
as,  by  nature,  we  mean  the  formative  force  that  rules  in 
and  according  to,  the  nature  of  every  thing,  so  we  can 
understand  how  it  is  that,  under  diners  influences,  as 
favouring  circumstances,  the  formative  force  can  work 
successfully  for  the  restoration  of  the  order  of  health, 
whether  the  influences  be  mental  or  physical,  preter- 
natural or  natural.  And  how  precarious  the  mental 
influences  are,  must  be  evident  to  every  reflecting  mind, 
which  can  by  reflection  perceive  that  even  nature  her- 
self abhors  their  emptiness,  as  the  vacuum  of  ignorance 
and  of  truth  alike.  Nay !  the  nature  of  the  mind  so 
influenced  is  essentially  ignorant  or  positively  in  error, 
and,  therefore,  proportionably  injured  by  the  exchange 
of  a  corporeal  ailment  for  a  mental  one,  as  by  a  metas- 
tasis of  disorder  from  the  skin  to  the  nerve  of  our  being, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  and  prejudicial. 
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Well,  therefore,  may  the  medical  faculty  repudiate  all 
practices  that  play  the  harlot's  part  with  our  interior 
organization,  seducing  it  from  the  path  of  order,  en- 
chanting it  with  delusions,  and  defiling  it  with  its  con- 
taminating deceptions.  Well  may  the  medical  faculty 
maintain  its  honour,  for  the  world's  imitation  in  all 
spheres,  whether  religious,  secular,  or  political,  and  ad- 
here to  the  truth  of  fact  as  the  experienced  good,  rather 
than  be  beguiled  by  the  power  of  error  as  the  factitious 
good-appearance. 

Alas  !  that  the  power  of  error  should,  upon  a  world  of 
pleas,  usurp  that  of  the  truth  of  facts,  to  the  destruction 
of  mental  integrity  !  but  so  it  is,  and  nothing  but  a 
universe  of  facts  as  proceeding  from  universal  love  for 
spiritual  discernment,  will  dethrone  the  usurpation. 

Verily,  it  is  for  the  medical  faculty  to  health  is  broken 
constitution,  by  the  help  of  every  favouring  circumstance 
that  its  experience  can  supply,  to  demonstrate  that 
health  and  soundness,  both  mental  and  bodily,  are  the 
results  of  order,  and  not  of  its  abuse,  or  of  truth,  and 
not  of  its  perversions,  or  of  the  formative  force,  and  not 
of  the  tricks  that  simulate  its  influence. 

Alas  !  that  the  pretensions  and  privileges  and  powers 
of  the  medical  faculty  should  be  so  indifferently  esti- 
mated, and  so  inadequately  supported  as  they  are  at  the 
present  hour !  The  members  need  unity,  not  only  in 
thought,  but  in  purpose  and  in  action  :  attaining  this,  all 
will  become  well — and  this  they  may  attain,  by  the  dili- 
gent study  of  the  productions  of  the  formative  force,  as 
well  as  of  its  obstructions ;  for  then  will  their  views  be  one 
essentially,  though  their  ways  of  acting  upon  them  may 
vary  indefiuitely,  according  to  the  guidance  of  their 
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especial  experience,  which  makes  the  remedy  adequate 
to  the  necessity. 

Every  "Physician  for  All"  must  abide  by  the  facts  of 
experience,  and  confide  in  them  as  the  great  sources  of 
health  and  happiness  when  they  are  honestly  handled. 

The  facts  of  experience  are  the  daily  evidence  of  a 
Divine  Providence  working  divinely  for  heavenly  good 
to  man.  Of  these  facts,  in  their  widest  range,  the  Phy- 
sician avails  himself  in  their  every  province,  where  his 
vocation  entitles  him  to  be  present ;  and  as  the  Psalmist 
says  of  the  Divinity,  so  may  it  be  said  of  the  medical 
faculty,  "  If  I  ascend  to  heaven  it  is  there,  if  I  go  down 
to  the  depths  of  hell  it  is  there" — in  the  one  to  bless 
with  increasing  good,  in  the  other  to  bless  by  lessening 
evil — and  in  proportion  as  the  constitution  ef  nations, 
communities,  societies,  or  of  individuals  lacks  this  spirit 
as  their  essential  formative  force,  they  are  respectively 
unsound,  weak,  and  defective,  or,  in  other  words,  un- 
healthy, unhappy,  and  unsafe.  Wherever,  therefore, 
the  Physician  moves,  his  presence  is  that  of  his  facts, 
which  he  can  bring  to  bear  for  the  alleviation  of  suffer- 
ing, and  for  the  promotion  of  good.  Such  is  his  mission, 
his  divinity,  his  philosophy,  and  his  art,  though  his 
facts  may  be  marred  by  his  selfishness,  whilst  his  sel- 
fishness is  tested  by  his  aims  after  lucre,  honour, 
and  interest. 

I  know  no  class,  indeed,  of  the  community,  that  can 
understand,  as  may  the  Physician,  the  bias  of  a  people, 
(see  First  Curriculum,  p.  13,)  nor  that  can  point  out 
their  short-comings  with  such  inoffensiveness.  Nay,  he 
may  as  quickly  perceive  all  the  machinations  of  selfish- 
ness in  all  its  multifarious  deformities  of  character,  as 
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he  can  the  defects  of  person,  whether  internally  or 
externally  appearing;  he  can  imperceptibly  and  most 
certainly  impart  a  new  direction  to  all  organizations, 
and  this  by  the  aid  of  the  facts  he  discovers  and 
cherishes,  for  his  facts  teem  with  significance,  idea,  and 
utility,  because  they  promote  the  health,  the  happiness, 
and  the  prosperity,  which  are  universally  desired  and 
reciprocally  wished  for,  in  all  polished  societies.  And 
again,  I  know  no  class  of  the  community  that  brings  so 
deep  dishonour  upon  itself  by  dereliction  of  duty  and 
breaches  of  confidence,  or  by  deceptions,  falsifications, 
and  meretricious  panderings,  seeing  that  its  pledges 
are  honours,  and  so  are  the  considerations  it  receives 
for  good  service.  In  fine,  its  vocation  is,  to  maintain 
what  is  good  in  all  organizations ;  to  detect  and  correct 
what  is  wrong  there,  and  to  expel  from  them  what  is 
bad,  from  whatever  source  it  may  spring. 

The  ancients  held  the  Physician  in  very  high  respect, 
witness  what  is  so  wisely  said  by  the  son  of  Sirach, 
touching  his  excellency*,  who  states  that  he  "merits 
honour  by  reason  of  the  uses  which  he  can  render ;  that 
he  derives  his  skill  from  his  Maker ;  that  he  heals  and 
soothes  by  medicines  similarly  provided;  and  so  imparts 
peace  universally,  therefore  is  deference  to  be  shewn 
him,  his  presence  is  to  be  acceptable  at  all  times,  and 
even  the  evil  doer  is  to  resort  to  him."  But  to  have 
the  like  award  in  these  times,  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  an  honest  deference  to  wisdom  which  they  exhibit.  If 
we  judge  concerning  the  times  by  what  they  do  exhibit, 
there  is  but  little  wisdom  to  defer  to,  as  a  central  point 
of  illumination  and  uniting  force  of  attraction.  We 

*  Ecclesiasticus,  Chap,  xxxviii. 
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have  naturalism  and  spiritualism  prepared  for  all  sorts 
of  stomachs,  in  every  conceivable  mixture,  to  suit  all 
imaginable  tastes,  that  a  gain  of  some  kind  may  be  at- 
tained, whether  it  be  popularity,  influence,  honour,  or 
money.  Still,  the  question  may  be  put,  where  is  wisdom? 
and  by  none  so  honestly,  so  freely,  or  so  usefully  as  by  the 
Physician.  This  consideration  induces  me  to  anticipate 
what  I  shall  have  to  advance,  in  regard  to  our  social  or- 
ganizations, when  I  am  treating  upon  the  determination 
of  the  blood.  For  the  medical  faculty,  as  such,  is  a  pre- 
eminent organization,  whether  it  be  exemplified  in  an 
individual,  or,  in  an  association  of  individuals ;  and,  it 
must  be  sound  in  individual  character  in  order  to  the 
exhibition  of  soundness  in  a  collegiate  form.  Legisla- 
tion, alas !  will  never  effect  this  kind  of  organization, 
howsoever  multifarious  the  expedients  may  be  that  make 
up  our  law-codes.  W ould  that  the  manifestation  of  its 
pre-eminence  were  less  marred  by  that  of  its  seeking 
honour  as  a  personal  reward,  instead  of  distinction  for 
its  connexion  with  the  real  source  of  honour  in  God. 

The  Physician  as  a  member  of  the  professing  medical 
faculty,  may  perceive  that  he  need  not  confine  himself 
to  the  medical  profession  simply,  but  he  may  embrace 
the  whole  human  race  in  its  relation  to  food,  shelter, 
and  medicine,  to  habits,  climates,  seasons ;  to  politics, 
morals,  and  principles ;  to  customs,  conventions,  and 
practices.  He  may  comprehend  within  his  sphere  of 
experience,  the  entire  compass  of  natural  knowledge, 
which  he  regards  as  his  title  to  his  special  denomina- 
tion; his  function  is,  therefore,  deliberative,  circum- 
stantial, and  susceptible  of  modification ;  his  fixed  prin- 
ciples refer  to  honour,  to  positive  knowledge,  and  to 
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absolute  claim  on  confidence,  rather  than  to  authority, 
opinion,  and  convention.  To  presume  on  the  latter  is 
but  to  abuse  and  fetter  his  privileges,  seeing  that  his  au- 
thority may  be  assumption  and  his  convention  selfishness. 
His  love  of  knowledge  is  best  evinced  by  the  willing- 
ness with  which  he  determines  it  to  good  service ;  when 
he  can  receive  his  reward  as  an  honorarium,  or  as  a 
compliment  suitable  to  his  liberality,  rather  than  by 
the  harsh  title  of  a  demand.  The  exercises  of  charity 
as  a  spirit  of  action,  are  the  sources  of  his  honour  and 
high  respectability,  so  that  the  vulgar  expression  "  my 
fee  is  a  guinea"  need  not  degrade  the  profession  by  its 
vulgarity. 

Every  Physician  should  look  well  to  this  matter,  if 
he  would  check  the  declension  of  his  vocation  towards 
the  merely  debtor  and  creditor  transactions  of  ordinary 
life.  The  tendency,  indeed,  that  would  bring  down  the 
profession  of  medicine  to  the  common  level,  always  re- 
quires the  firm  resistance  that  naturally  resolves  itself 
into  a  large  combination. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  in  this  great  realm  the  com- 
bining spirit,  as  a  powerful,  and  wise,  and  adjusting 
formative  force,  should  be  a  needful  quality,  or,  so  small 
a  quantity,  if  not  altogether  wanting  ! 

In  this  realm  there  are  so  many  institutions  of  medi- 
cine, proving  to  be  so  many  local  interests  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  general  weal,  that  I  cannot  but  ask  if  it 
were  so  politically  also,  could  there  be  peace  or  pros- 
perity for  the  so-partitioned  empire  ?  To  re-organize 
the  faculty  in  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  this 
single  empire,  these  several  institutions  must  yield  to 
them,  and  proffer  spontaneously  of  their  several  posses- 
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sions  to  one  state.   Local,  like  personal,  interests,  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  best  reforms ;  it  is  only  when  they 
yield  spontaneously  to  the  common  good  that  the  right 
sort  of  reform  will  be  manifested.    Local  and  personal 
interests,  indeed,  frustrate  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
healthful  combination;  and  until  these  are  modified  or 
relinquished,  to  effect  unity  and  remove  division  are 
impossibilities.    Well  may  quackery  thrive,  when  Phy- 
sicians are  at  issue  on  their  first  principles  of  action 
and  ultimate  facts  of  practice;  and  when  they  consult 
private  advantage  to  the  exclusion  of  all  consideration 
for  the  public  good.    Physicians  are  in  a  position  to 
present  a  better  state  than  this,  and  out  of  this  status 
must  they  emerge  to  help  the  people  out  of  their  emer- 
gencies.   The  Physician,  as  the  highest  representative 
of  the  medical  faculty,  is  in  a  highly  responsible  posi- 
tion, by  reason  of  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge ;  and  his  responsibility  consists  in  the  mani- 
festation of  the  like  disinterestedness  that  prevails  as  a 
spirit  in  all  that  he  knows,  for  the  facts  he  is  in  posses- 
sion of  are  teeming  with  uses  which  concern  the  well- 
being  of  all.  Whether  his  facts  be  anatomical,  chemical, 
or  medical,  or  general,  they  spring  from  use,  they  have 
a  view  to  use,  and  they  end  in  use  as  their  soul.  Thus 
is  the  Physician  identified  with  use,  and  use  with  him, 
to  impart  honour,  and  to  entitle  him  to  honour,  inde- 
pendently of  monarchy  or  of  the  distinctions  of  worldly 
rule.    And  what  a  body  of  uses  is  presented  by  the 
human  fabric  to  embody  his  studies,  his  intelligence, 
and  his  efforts  !    Of  what  avail  to  him  are  its  laws,  its 
relations,  its  sympathies;  of  what  advantage  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  of  the 
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marvels  connected  with  it,  or  of  the  nervous  system  as 
the  wondrous  medium  of  consciousness  and  volition, 
unless  he  realizes  it  in  his  own  mental  constitution  to 
constitute  him  a  liviDg  element  in  the  great  social  sys- 
tem, and  available  there,  for  example,  for  light,  for  con- 
solation and  relief,  as  the  steady  opponent  to  evil,  to 
ignorance,  to  fallacy  and  wrong. 

What  an  exemplar  to  himself  is  this  body,  and  to  his 
fraternity,  of  unity,  membership,  and  mutual  support ! 
What  a  reproving  monitor  when,  he  has  to  contrast  his 
own  exclusiveness  with  its  harmonious  combinations, 
or  its  oneness  of  many  parts,  with  his  single  view  to 
himself.  What  a  type  of  the  peace,  the  ease,  the  hap- 
piness for  which  all  men  hope,  when  every  part  is  per- 
forming its  duty  in  its  place  and  time,  and  according  to 
the  healthful  determination  of  the  formative  force ;  and 
what  a  type  of  the  judgment  awaiting  all  interference 
with  the  order  of  such  determination,  whether  proceed- 
ing from  spiritual,  moral,  or  social  delinquency,  or  from 
natural,  physical,  or  corporeal  excesses :  from  which  come 
evils  and  their  inevitable  punishments  on  the  one  hand, 
and  sicknesses  and  their  disquietudes  on  the  other. 
All  these  things  the  Physician  may  know,  and  may  un- 
derstand, as  indisputable  and  everlasting  truths,  so  that 
he  may  keep  the  public  mind  to  them  as  to  the  funda- 
mental science  of  life,  and  as  to  the  anchorage  which  is 
free  from  the  sunken  rocks  of  evil  tendencies,  or  secure 
against  the  sandy  shoals  of  pernicious  fallacies. 

And  what  a  tide  has  been  setting  in  against  the  Phy- 
sician and  his  high  prerogatives, — a  tide,  indeed,  that 
has  brought  upon  its  stream  and  surface  all  manner  of 
noxious  things  to  impair  his  name,  whilst  it  has  strained 
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every  fibre  or  liuk  of  his  attachments,  to  force  him  from 
his  ground.  The  Physician,  as  such,  must  adhere  to 
order;  he  must  insist  upon  it,  he  must  exemplify  it, 
and  sad  it  is  when  there  is  but  the  name,  the  form,  the 
body,  and  not  the  spirit,  in  one  or  in  many  of  his  order. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  world's  history  when 
the  province  of  the  Physician  was  so  assailed  as  now, 
nor  with  such  bold  and  insolent  effrontery.  What  an 
invasion  do  we  not  behold  upon  the  fields  of  order  and 
plains  of  truth,  to  which  he,  as  the  student  of  nature,  lays 
claim,  and  beyond  which-  he  cannot  go  without  the  for- 
feiture of  character  and  confidence. 

That  cannot  be  orderly  nor  true  that  is  not  natural. 
And  when  all  things  are  tried  by  this  test,  such  of  them 
drop  away  from  the  confidence  of  the  community,  by 
the  action  of  experience,  as  are  in  reality  disorderly  and 
false.  This  is  the  fate  that  awaits  these  revivals  of  old 
schemes  and  these  new  cheats  upon  old  humanity.  I 
have  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  some  strange  dodges  in 
my  day,  and  I  am  prepared  to  witness  more  events  of 
this  perverting  nature,  if  not  the  decline  of  one  or  more 
of  the  present  clap-trap  fooleries,  in  illustration  and 
corroboration  of  my  argument. 

The  existence  of  such  pretences  to  the  eradication  of 
evil,  or  to  the  cure  of  disease,  irrespective  of  study,  of 
discipline,  and  their  recognizances,  is  a  scandal  upon  the 
faculty  of  physic  that  exists  expressly  to  maintain  and 
supply  these  requisites.  The  very  toleration  of  such 
pretences  by  the  conventions  and  customs  of  society, 
notwithstanding  their  repudiation  by  the  state  and  its 
laws,  argues  a  serious  defect  in  the  kind  of  education, 
which,  the  initiating  in  knowledge  are  saluted  with,  and 
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nourished  by.  Such  an  education  must  be  frothy  and 
watery,  and  not  rich  and  substantial  for  the  mind's 
vigour,  otherwise  this  would  resist  the  "  witchcraft/'  that 
besets  it  from  within  and  from  without,  and  adhere  to 
the  facts  of  experience,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  beguiling 
voice  of  the  imagination.  Nor  need  we  wonder  at  the 
gain  that  accrues  to  such  pretenders  to  an  art  that  ex- 
ceeds the  possibilities  of  the  educated  and  respectable 
of  the  medical  faculty ;  for  credulity  is  the  first  effect 
of  such  mental  weakness,  and  deception  the  second, 
and  impoverishment  the  third. 

Oh  !  how  I  have  known  and  seen  weak  people  fleeced  ! 
In  all  the  range  from  chiropody  to  palsy,  from  obesity 
to  consumption,  a  plucking  process  is  going  on,  which 
renders  general  and  medical  benevolence  an  indispens- 
able provision,  to  compensate  for  the  spoliation  and 
wrong  that  befals  honesty  and  obedience. 

I  raise  my  voice  indignantly  against  this  debasing 
state  of  society,  according  to  my  privilege  aud  my  duty ; 
nor  will  I  conceal  my  shame  at  witnessing  the  lack  of 
spirit  and  of  unity,  which  the  profession  in  Great 
Britain  evinces,  to  do  the  same.  Order  of  life  is  the 
basis,  and  the  truth  of  fact  the  superstructure  of  the 
medical  faculty,  even  as  of  all  human  faculty,  for 
safety  and  perfection  in  all  time  and  to  all  eternity. 
On  these  depend  health,  recovery  from  sickness,  and 
lasting  happiness.  The  Physician  is  their  voluntary 
and  their  acknowledged  representative,  and  his  coun- 
sels are  as  meet  for  monarchs,  priests,  and  law- 
givers, as  they  are  for  subjects,  laymen,  and  citizens. 
What  is  not  orderly  with  reference  to  the  welfare  of 
all  conditions  of  men,  he  discountenances  as  unfavour- 
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able  to  life ;  and  what  is  not  true  m  relation  to  the  tes- 
timony supplied  by  the  facts  of  nature,  he  rejects  as 
false  to  truth  :  and  by  virtue  of  this,  his  profession,  he 
exemplifies  the  good  constitution,  which  he  aims  at 
establishing,  as  a  permanent  institution  for  myriads  to 
enjoy,  and  for  myriads  upon  myriads  yet  unborn  to  be 
determined  unto,  according  to  their  ability  and  destiny, 
as  will  be  demonstrated  in  the  forthcoming  Third 
Curriculum. 


APPENDIX. 


To  the  division  of  my  general  subject,  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  Blood,  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  append  some  cases  from 
my  old  note-books,  that  may  prove  interesting  to  some  of 
my  readers  ;  they  are  so  to  myself,  as  records  of  my  profes- 
sional acts  in  the  spring-time  of  my  experience,  especially 
as  I  can  now  compare  them  with  such  experience  as  is  more 
mature,  and  much  corrected.  My  first  notes  are  headed  with 
this  title — "  Dr.  Spurgin's  Book  of  Useful  Cases." 

Jan.  1st,  1824.  Miss  S.,  aged  19,  of  a  consumptive  stock. 
Her  symptoms  are,  severe  pain  in  the  left  side  about  the 
centre  of  the  8th  rib,  slight  cough,  night  perspirations, 
morning  expectoration,  palpitation  of  the  heart  on  exercise  ; 
pulse  90. 

The  treatment :  eight  leeches,  near  to  the  seat  of  pain, 
followed  by 

Ext.  Hyoscyam. 
Pil.  Colocynth  Comp. 
Sapon.  duraB 

of  each  2  grains,  made  into  2  pills,  to  be  taken  every  night, 
and 


Liq.  ammon.  acetat  

...    3  drachms 

Mucil.  AcaciaB   

...    2  „ 

Mist.  Camphoraj   

...    ^  an  ounce 

Tinct.  Digitalis   

8  minims 

Tinct.  Hyoscyam  

...  16  „ 

Aq.  Distillat   

3  drachms 

made  into  a  draught  to  be  taken  3  times  a-day. 
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This  young  lady  quickly  recovered  under  the  use  of  the 
above  medicines. 

Remarks. — I  should  not  now  prescribe  the  digitalis,  such 
cases  do  well  without  this  remedy;  of  the  pills  I  have  pre- 
scribed many  thousands  since,  omitting  any  blue  pill  purposely 
in  affections  where  I  suspect  a  phthisical  tendency.  The 
mixture  foregoes  demulcent  remedies,  it  is  very  efficacious 
in  irritable  states  of  the  lungs,  or,  I  would  now  say,  in  states 
of  the  blood  that  irritate  these  organs.  The  hyoscyaraus 
soothes  the  nerves,  the  mucilage  acts  the  demulcent  part, 
the  acetate  of  ammonia  favours  the  action  of  the  kidneys 
and  skin,  and  the  camphor  helps  the  determination  of 
remedies  to  their  known  seats  of  action.  With  respect  to 
the  pills,  the  compound,  of  scammony,  colocynth,  aloes, 
cardamoms  and  soft  soap,  and  hyoscyamus,  is  but  a  col- 
lection of  useful  remedies,  the  influences  of  which  refer 
to  the  liver  and  other  secerning  organs,  stimulating  them 
to  their  duties,  which,  by  reason  either  of  congestion,  or 
of  nervous  depression,  or  of  defective  determination  thither, 
could  not  otherwise  be  performed,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
general  weal.  As  for  the  leeches,  an  animal  of  wonderful 
ministration  to  the  need  of  smarting  humanity,  they  relieve  the 
patient  of  pain,  because  they  remove  the  congestion,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  costal  pleura,  a  membrane  that  is  acutely 
sensible  when  injected  with  blood  of  a  bad  quality.  In  all 
probability  a  blister  would  have  done  the  same,  but  not  with 
such  certainty,  and  besides,  a  blister  would  be  a  good  reserve 
of  succour.  This  case  yielded  to  our  treatment  in  a  very 
few  hours.  Could  homoeopathy  have  done  this  ?  I  pur- 
posely contrast  the  measures,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so, 
for  I  consider  that  there  is  as  much  foundation  for  Han- 
nemahn  and  his  homoeopathy,  as  there  was  for  Berkeley 
and  his  tar  water,  for  St.  John  Long  and  his  liquid,  for 
Paracelsus  and  his  catholicon  and  all  such  dogmatic  empirics. 
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I  have  said  the  pleura  is  a  membrane  acutely  sensible 
when  injected  with  blood  of  a  bad  quality  ;  in  saying  so  I 
am  reminded  of  a  case  of  pleuritis  to  which  I  was  called  in 
consultation  with  the  late  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  who  wrote  so 
much,  and  experimented  so  much  on  life,  on  irritability,  and 
the  like.  Our  patient  was  a  bluff  retired  military  captain,  who 
could  have  faced  a  lion,  but  his  cry  was  "let  me  go  to  sleep," 
(see  p.  10).  I  thought  if  you  do  go  to  sleep,  it  will  be  to  the 
sleep  of  death.  He  was  bled  several  times  for  this  attack  of 
pleurisy,  each  bleeding  relieved  him  immediately,  but  the 
pain  would  soon  recur  with  intenser  severity,  to  the  surprize 
of  Dr.  Philip  and  myself,  until  it  was  ascertained  that  his  wife 
gave  him  an  unlimited  quantity  of  orange  juice,  for  which  he 
craved,  to  allay  his  urgent  thirst.  On  passing  through  an 
ante-room  to  his  bed-chamber  I  observed  a  large  heap  of 
orange  peel ;  there  must  have  been  almost  a  peck  of  oranges 
squeezed  to  supply  the  juice  he  drank.  It  struck  me  that 
this  was  the  cause  of  the  recurring  pain,  for  the  juice  was 
no  sooner  swallowed  than  it  was  absorbed  into  his  blood, 
and  determined  to  the  pleura  in  aggravation  of  its  in- 
flammation. 

This  explanation  is  corroborated  by  the  case  mentioned  in 
page  185,  antl  not  many  hours  ago  I  was  in  attendance  upon 
a  lady  in  an  advanced  stage  of  phthisis,  who  was  complain- 
ing of  sharp  pains  in  her  chest  after  eating,  whereupon  I 
charged  her  with  having  partaken  of  some  rhubarb-pie,  or 
perhaps  of  oranges,  when  she  replied,  she  had  taken  freely 
of  both.  Now  upon  the  homoeopathic  principle,  to  cure  this 
pain,  so  produced,  I  ought  to  have  given  her  more  acid  nu- 
triment. The  captain  sank  exhausted  by  the  acute  pain  of 
pleuritis,  absolutely  in  its  first  stage;  examination  of  the 
pleura  after  death  discovered  it  to  be  in  a  state  of  injection 
with  bright  blood,  as  if  with  vermilion  to  make  a  prepara- 
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tion  in  illustration  of  its  great  vascularity.  The  membrane 
was  universally  inflamed,  in  its  entire  extension  over  the 
ribs  and  lungs,  so  that  the  respiratory  process  failed,  and 
death  ensued,  in  the  stead  of  the  sleep  so  eagerly  sought 
for  by  the  agonized  patient.  This  case  occurred  to  me 
many  years  ago.  How  very  different  would  my  treatment 
of  such  another  now  be  !  for  if  there  were  pleuritis  I  would 
apply  leeches,  and  administer  some  calomel,  opium,  and 
soap  pills,  and  an  alkaline  aperient  medicine,  with  a  feeling, 
next  to  a  certainty,  of  curing  it.  In  a  robust,  plethoric  sub- 
ject, I  would  prescribe  one  large  abstraction  of  blood  to  take 
away  the  pain  with  the  blood,  as  it  would  be  sure  to  do 
despite  what  the  opponents  to  the  grand  remedy  of  venesec- 
tion would  say. 

Case.  II. — Jan.  1824.  Mrs.  M.,aged  35,  of  pale  complexion, 
has  suffered  much  under  mental  anxiety,  complains  of  a 
severe  pain  that  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  left  side  of 
the  chest  to  the  shoulder,  onward  to  the  right  side ;  it  comes 
on  a  few  hours  after  every  meal,  more  especially  at  night  in 
bed  ;  there  is  great  soreness  on  pressure  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  her  appetite  is  not  bad,  has  a  bad  taste  in  her 
mouth  of  a  morning;  I  prescribed  an  alkali  with  camphor, 
with  little  or  no  relief;  likewise  four  grains  of  blue  pill  and 
four  of  extract  of  hemlock,  because  the  motions  were  almost 
colourless.  I  also  gave  her  sedatives,  and  stimulants,  and 
tonics,  to  no  good  purpose.  The  pulse  being  quick  and 
jerking,  I  ordered  some  leeches  to  be  applied  to  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  which  bled  freely  and  relieved  her  for  a  time, 
the  pain  returned  however,  in  a  few  days,  in  a  more  aggra- 
vated degree  ;  for  this  I  prescribed  a  small  bleeding,  but  the 
operator  ventured  to  take  away  ten  ounces  of  blood  instead 
of  five,  because  it  was  very  thick  and  of  an  unusual  appear- 
ance ;  probably  owing  to  her  having  been  bled  shortly  after 
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her  dinner,  when  the  chyle  was  undergoing  the  process  of 
conversion  into  serum.  This  bleeding  did  some  harm, 
weakening  her  too  much,  and  the  attacks  of  pain  being  more 
severe,  though  I  then  believed  it  would  render  her  complaint 
more  manageable,  and  the  exhibition  of  tonics  safer.  On 
one  occasion  the  pain  was  so  severe  as  to  induce  vomiting, 
when  her  food  returned  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  salt 
water  which,  as  it  were,  burned  her  throat.  The  soreness 
continued  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  The  violence  of  the 
retching  ruptured  some  of  the  small  vessels  in  the  throat  to 
the  great  alarm  of  her  friends.  I,  however,  had  no  appre- 
hension of  danger,  and  assured  her  it  was  but  a  severe  form 
of  indigestion,  with  what  is  vulgarly  called  heart-burn.  I 
changed  my  prescription  to 

Sodae  Bi-  Carbonat    1  scruple 

Pulv.  Ipecac.  Comp  10  grains 

Aq.  Menth.  V   1^  ounce 

to  be  repeated  in  five  hours  if  the  pain  continued. 

This  one  draught  relieved  her  cardialgia  completely,  so 
that  she  did  not  require  a  second.  I  then  ordered  a  mixture 
containing 

Bi-Carbonat  Sodas    1  drachm 

Tinctae.  Cinchonas    1  an  ounce 

Infu.  Cascaiillse    3  ounces 

Infu.  Calumb   3  ounces 

of  which  a  wine-glassfull  was  to  be  taken  two  or  three 
times  a-day.  To  keep  up  the  action  of  the  bowels  a  dose  of 
rhubarb  and  magnesia  was  administered  occasionally ;  a 
throbbing  sensation  with  unpleasant  nervous  feelings,  which 
came  on  afterwards,  ceased  when  the  rhubarb  began  to 
operate  freely. 

Remarks.— This  affection  of  the  stomach  I  have  met  with 
repeatedly  since,  and  quickly  relieved  it  by  a  draught  of  soda 
and  laudanum,  and  removed  it  by  free  purgation  with  senna 
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and  salts,  and  magnesia  or  soda  draughts,  and  2  pills  at  bed 
time,  consisting  of  3  grains  of  blue  pill,  3  of  compound  colo- 
cynth  pill,  and  3  of  henbane.  As  discharges  of  acrid  bile 
are  obtained,  all  the  distressing  pains  and  feelings  of  car- 
dialgia  disappear.  The  large  category  of  anti-spasmodic 
and  other  medicines  may  therefore  be  dispensed  with,  and 
so  no  longer  be  dispensed  to  the  horror  of  medicine  haters. 

The  pain  came  on  about  three  or  four  hours  after  every 
meal,  and  a  most  distressing  pain  it  is,  for  I  have  seen 
patients  walking  about  their  apartments,  knocking  their 
chests  and  rubbing  their  stomachs,  drinking  large  draughts  of 
hot  water,  or  strong  peppermint  and  water,  and  hot  brandy 
and  water,  and  trying  all  sorts  of  remedies  for  their  relief. 
These  are  the  cases  which  obtain  credit  for  the  cordial  and 
stomachic  nostrums  of  advertised  notoriety. 

"Would  such  patients  but  submit  themselves  to  a  course  of 
treatment  for  the  thorough  riddance  of  the  acrid  matters 
which  issue  from  the  blood  and  return  thither  with  the  fresh 
food  that  is  vitiated  by  them,  they  would  soon  cease  to  com- 
plain of  heart-burn,  flatulence,  and  sensations  of  sinking  and 
depression  with  which  the  precordial  region  is  oppressed — 
and  not  only  so,  but  liver  complaints,  indigestion,  and  a  host 
of  ailments  which  are  imputed  to  the  stomach,  the  liver,  the 
duodenum,  and  even  to  the  heart,  will  vanish. 

I  speak  of  acrid  matters  in  the  blood  ;  I  assert  that  such 
matters  can  and  do  exist  there,  to  the  vitiation  of  its  serous 
or  albuminous  and  even  fibrinous  constituents,  and  when  there, 
that  they  are  determined  to  the  membranous  and  glandular 
and  muscular  structures,  to  the  production  of  chills  and  heats, 
and  burning  nausea,  and  retchings  and  vomitings,  and 
cramps  and  spasms  and  convulsions,  sweatings,  purgings, 
shortness  of  breath,  asthmatic  seizures,  palpitations,  faintings, 
&c.  For  many  of  these  affections  our  forefathers  used  to 
administer  emetics,  and  not  without  much  benefit,  but  these 
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are  out  of  fashion  now  through  the  influence  of  the  doctrine 
concerning  irritable  raucous  membrane.  I  am  not  without 
my  fears,  that  by  discarding  emetics  as  the  profession  has 
done,  quackery  has  made  a  greater  inroad  upon  its  provinces, 
and  seized  upon  a  number  of  anomalous  forms  of  disorder 
for  its  stronghold,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been 
provided  for  them.  Carbonate  of  soda  seems  to  have  taken 
the  place  of  emetics  for  general  administration,  and,  if  I  may 
judge  from  its  immense  consumption,  as  well  as  from  my  own 
experience,  it  is  a  very  valuable  remedy  for  neutralizing 
acridities,  both  in  the  primes  viee  and  in  the  floating  volume 
of  the  blood.  A  notion  respecting  it  very  extensively  pre- 
vails, that  it  is  a  debilitating  remedy — and  it  obtained  such 
a  character  from  the  opponents  to  soda-water — in  which  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  grain  of  soda  to  the  pint. 

This  is  an  instance  of  an  unfounded  notion;  would  that 
there  were  not  a  thousand  more,  equally  nonsensical,  working 
in  opposition  to  the  advance  of  right  reason  and  truth. 

Case  III. — January,  1825. — A  lady,  aged  18,  delicate  in 
frame  and  complexion,  but  enjoying  good  health,  with  only 
the  exception  of  constipation,  imprudently  went  out  of  a  hot 
kitchen  into  the  garden  on  a  very  cold  day  without  any  ad- 
ditional clothing.  A  feeling  of  nausea,  faintness,  and  general 
chilliness  came  suddenly  upon  her.  The  nausea  proceeded 
to  sickness  and  expulsion  of  a  large  quantity  of  very  florid 
blood,  which  soon  coagulated;  she  was  sick  for  many  hours 
afterwards,  and  vomited  blood  of  a  darker  hue  in  small  quan- 
tities. A  medical  friend,  who  was  immediately  in  attendance, 
abstracted  ten  ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm,  and  administered 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  in  infusion  of  roses;  applying  also  cold 
wet  cloths  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  My  help  was  solicited 
about  two  hours  after  the  first  accession  of  the  complaint.  I 
made  no  other  change  than  the  addition  of  a  drachm  and  a 
half  of  Epsom  salts  to  the  above  draught,  which  was  to  be 
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repeated  every  four  hours  until  it  acted  freely  on  the  howels. 
Discharges  like  pitch,  were  at  length  produced,  void  of  all 
smell.  The  draughts  were  continued  till  she  quite  loathed 
them,  without  altering  the  colour  of  the  excretions;  and  sick- 
ness returned  after  an  interval  of  36  hours  from  the  first 
attack,  when  [she  brought  up  more  florid  blood,  to  the  great 
alarm  of  her  friends,  who  thought  she  must  be  suffocating  by 
something  sticking  in  her  throat;  this  proved  to  be  a  firm 
florid  coagulum  of  blood  which  weighed  three  ounces.  Five 
minutes  before  the  appearance  of  this  coagulum,  the  patient 
had  been  bled  to  the  extent  of  eight  ounces,  by  reason  of  the 
relapse  and  the  strong  beating  of  the  pulse,  so  that  she  lay 
on  the  bed  almost  lifeless.  In  this  state  I  found  her  with 
her  pulse  very  small  and  extremely  frequent,  but  regular ; 
her  limbs  twitched;  her  face  was  deadly  pale,  with  repeated 
sighings  and  signs  of  great  oppression  of  the  chest  and 
threatenings  of  syncope.  At  this  period  of  the  greatest 
alarm  I  ventured  to  encourage  her  friends  by  saying,  that 
all  hopes  were  not  gone,  for  I  had  seen  a  recovery  from  a 
similar  state.  I  at  once  pursued  the  same  course  as  I 
adopted  in  the  instance  to  which  I  alluded.  I  advised  free 
and  continued  friction  of  the  extremities;  the  sprinkling  of 
cold  water  over  her  face  whenever  the  pulse  faltered,  and 
when  there  were  long  intervals  between  the  sighs.  These  in- 
tervals to  be  occupied  also  by  uninterrupted  fanning.  She 
was  at  length  so  much  revived  as  to  be  able  to  ask  that  these 
measures  might  be  continued,  and  also  for  cold  water  to 
drink.  This  water,  however,  caused  a  return  of  the  vomit- 
ing, when  she  would  bring  up  small  quantities  of  matter 
that  resembled  coffee  grounds,  to  constitute  it  unmistakeably 
a  case  of  hsematemesis.  To  allay  the  distressing  sickness  be- 
came an  object  of  serious  moment,  as  did  also  the  stoppage 
of  the  hemorrhage :  for  these  purposes  I  prescribed  a  mix- 
ture of  the  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron,  tincture  of  opium,  and 
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tincture  of  Kino.    Other  astringents  also  were  tried,  but  the 
muriated  tincture  of  iron  alone  answered  best  to  stop  the 
haemorrhage.    The  sickness,  however,  persisted,  till  I  gave 
the  saline  mixture  with  syrup  of  poppies,  which,  by  giving 
it  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  frequently,  answered  ad- 
mirably ;  though  she  would  be  sick  after  taking  any  thing* 
however  simple,  but  not  with  so  much  distress.    She  craved 
for,  and  was  supplied  with,  peaches,  pears,  apples,  &c. 
The  saline  medicine  was  continued  for  several  days  uninter- 
ruptedly, till  she  could  bear  a  little  tea  on  her  stomach ;  her 
pulse  gradually  diminished  in  frequency;  she  began  to  gain 
strength.    Every  thing  that  was  given,  was  cold.    Ice  did 
not  agree  with  her.    An  oppression  remained  upon  her  for 
several  days,  with  constipation  of  the  bowels  and  pain  in  her 
right  side  and  back.    It  was  desirable  to  have  an  action  of 
the  bowels.    Glyster  after  glyster  was  administered  with  no 
result,  though  they  might  have  contributed  to  re-establish 
the  course  of  nature  and  a  stronger  peristaltic  action  of  the 
bowels.     I  then  ventured   to  give  her  grain  doses  of 
calomel ;  by  the  time  she  had  taken  the  third  grain,  she  was 
freed  of  a  large  lump  of  consolidated  blood.   At  length  signs 
of  bile  appeared.    A  blister  had  been  applied  to  the  pit  of 
the  stomach  to  allay  its  irritability;  but  to  no  effect.  She 
was  troubled  with  palpitations  of  the  heart,  with  flatulence 
and  nervousness.    The  palpitations  were  visible  to  the  by- 
standers, even  under  the  bed-clothes,  and  distressed  her 
very  much,  for  which  aromatic  waters  and  camphor  con- 
duced to  her  great  relief.    She  advanced  to  convalescence 
from  this  state  by  slow  degrees;  proceeding,  nevertheless, 
with  great  caution  in  the  use  of  medicines  and  food.  Soda- 
water  became  her  favourite  beverage.    She  afterwards  took 
the  decoction  of  bark,  with  infusion  of  eascarilla,  with  ad- 
vantage; and  then  Griffith's  mixture  and  camphor-mixture 
in  combination.    Mild  doses  of  colocynth  and  blue  pill  were 
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resorted  to  occasionally,  and  successfully.  The  pulse  was 
very  quick,  mostly  above  one  hundred  beats  in  a  minute;  it 
gradually,  however,  came  down  to  one  hundred.  Her  coun- 
tenance continued  extremely  pallid,  but  she  gained  strength; 
and  a  few  years  afterwards  she  married  and  became  the 
mother  of  a  large  family  that  are  now  bereaved  by  her  recent 
decease  from  the  slow  incursion  of  a  softening  brain,  with 
its  impairing  consequences,  both  intellectual  and  physical. 

In  the  course  of  my  attendance  upon  this  case,  the  cele- 
brated styptic  of  Ruspini  was  tried,  at  the  urgent  request  of 
several  of  her  friends — seven  doses  were  taken  and  retained 
on  the  stomach — there  had  been  no  hemorrhage  for  several 
hours  prior  to  its  administration,  nor  was  there  any  after- 
wards, it  is  difficult  therefore  to  say  what  benefit  it  yielded 
beyond  its  mere  retention  on  the  stomach. 

The  remarks  I  made  upon  the  case  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
record,  were  to  the  effect,  that  it  was  owing  to  obstruction  and 
congestion  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  liver,  stomach,  spleen, 
and  bowels,  and  especially  of  the  portal  system  of  vessels, 
which  might  exist  for  months,  without  suspicion,  until  some 
external  cause  of  its  increase  comes  into  operation.  In  this 
instance,  on  the  sudden  repulsion  of  blood  from  the  surface  of 
the  body  by  a  chill,  a  further  engorgement  could  not  be  sus- 
tained, and  an  effusion  of  almost  grumous  blood  therefore 
took  place  into  the  cavities  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  to 
the  production  both  of  alarm  and  danger  on  its  appearance, 
as  an  unnatural  evacuation  by  vomiting  and  stool. 

I  have  had  much  experience  of  this  form  of  disorder  under 
many  of  its  modifications,  since  the  occurrence  of  this  case ; 
the  patients  are  for  the  most  part  pallid  and  to  all  appearance 
deficient  in  blood,  long  before  their  exhibition  of  some  or  more 
of  their  alarming  symptoms.  Doubtless  the  condition  of  the 
blood  itself  is  bad,  and  even  establishes  the  congestion  and 
obstruction  that  are  the  precursors  of  the  attack  itself.  The 
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opponents  to  venesection  would  decry  the  extent  of  it  in  this 
case,  but  styptics  and  astringents  without  the  venesection, 
might  have  been  of  no  avail  to  ward  off  the  cold  hand  of 
death. 

The  excessive  palpitation  of  the  heart  reminds  me  of  what 
Mr.  Abernethy  witnessed,  where  a  young  lady's  heart  pal- 
pitated so  loudly,  that  it  could  be  heard  in  an  adjoining 
apartment,  but  which  nevertheless,  gradually  subsided  to  a 
healthy  action  again,  simply  under  the  influence  of  quiet  and 
blue  pill. 

As  long  as  congestions  of  the  liver  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
organs,  concerned  in  digestion  engage  medical  attention,  so 
long,  I  have  no  doubt  will  mercurial  remedies  be  resorted  to 
for  their  removal;  their  influence  is  sure  and  efficient,  they 
rouse  this  great  gland  and  its  associates,  and  even  the 
capillary  system  in  general,  to  increased  action,  whereby  the 
congestion  that  besets  them  is  gradually  removed;  to  this 
end  also  mild  saline  aperients  and  effervescing  liquids,  or 
these  in  conjunction  especially,  come  in  aid,  in  alleviation  also 
of  nausea  and  sickness,  and  thirst  and  fever,  and  other  dis- 
tresses which  the  patient  experiences— the  morbid  heat  also 
that  parches  the  lining  surfaces  of  the  mouth,  throat,  stomach, 
and  bowels,  is  reduced  by  the  cool  refreshing  draughts  just 
adverted  to,  and  lumps  of  ice  dissolving  on  the  tongue  prove 
a  luxury  beyond  all  that  nectar  itself  could  impart;  and  when 
the  alvine  discharges  cease  to  be  black  and  like  the  grounds 
of  coffee,  assuming  a  brown  and  then  a  yellow  hue,  the 
febrile  heat  is  assuaging  to  a  more  temperate  degree,  the 
heart  tranquillizes,  its  palpitating  labours  lessening,  as  its 
remotest  capillary  dependencies  yield  unresistingly  to  its 
influence. 

Tbe  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  or  of  a  little 
syrup  of  poppies  to  the  saline  mixture,  helps  also  to  mitigate 
the  sickness  by  reducing  the  morbid  sensibility  of  the  nerves 
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of  the  stomach.  Washing  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  with- 
very  cold  water,  will  also  contribute  to  this  result.  Many  a 
case  of  sickness,  or  of  irritable  stomach,  arises  from  a  heated 
and  congested  state  of  the  cerebellum,  and  well  may  innu- 
merable affections  of  the  circulatory,  respiratory,  and  diges- 
tive organs,  spring  essentially  from  this  source,  though, 
unobserved!?;  for  the  cerebellum,  and  the  cerebrum  also,  are 
the  veriest  concentration  and  -consolidation,  as  it  were,  of 
causes,  both  salutary  and  disturbing:  a  clear  head  and  a 
stunned  head,  indeed,  are  demonstrations  to  the  life  and  also  - 
to  the  death,  of  this  important  matter,  even  in  apparently 
unimportant  ailments,  and  likewise  in  such  as  are  tiresome 
and  perplexing. 

In  my  First  Curriculum,  page  214,  I  have  given  a  pre- 
scription for  the  removal  of  dropsical  accumulations  from  the 
several  cavities  of  the  body,  as  well  as  from  the  cellular 
spaces  of  the  limbs.  On  the  24th  of  April,  I  was  requested 
to  meet  a  medical  gentleman  in  a  case  of  ascites  and  ana- 
sarca, supervening  upon  the  effects  of  free  indulgence  in 
fermented  liquor.  The  patient  was  35  years  of  age,  and  had 
been  the  subject  of  treatment  for  his  dropsical  condition  for 
many  weeks  previously,  during  which  period  he  had  been 
taking  diuretic  remedies  in  many  forms  and  combinations, 
besides  having  his  gums  made  sore  by  blue  pill;  his  pulse 
was  quick  and  inflammatory — his  breathing  short,  with  fits 
of  coughing  followed  by  mucous  expectoration.  On  the  12th 
of  May  I  advised  his  being  tapped  with  the  smallest  sized 
trochar,  when  nine  pints  of  serous  fluid  were  drawn  from 
his  abdomen:  his  breathing  then  became  easier,  and  a  severe 
pain  in  the  left  groin,  of  which  he  had  complained  very  much 
for  a  long  time,  was  lessened,  for  which  he  had  regularly  taken 
20  drops  of  Battley's  Sedative  Liquor  at  bed-time.  Down  to 
the  8th  of  May  I  had  made  no  impression  upon  the  case  by 
the  common  method  of  treatment.    I  therefore  commenced 
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With  a  modification  of  the  prescription  to  which  I  have 
already  adverted.    It  was  as  follows: — 

Ext.  Elaterii,  £  a  grain 

„  Hyoscyami 
Pulv.  Scillas 
Pulv.  Digitalis 

Pil.  Hydrarg.,  of  each  I  grain 
Conf.  opiat.,  2  drachms 

to  be  made  into  24  pills,  of  which  he  was  to  take  two  every 
six  hours. 

In  a  few  days  time  he  began  to  void  larger  quantities  of 
urine,  and  his  pulse  softened,  with  a  happier  expression  of 
countenance  and  less  tense  state  of  the  abdominal  parietes;  I 
now  thought  more  favourably  of  the  case,  especially  as  the 
secretion  from  the  liver  was  of  a  healthy  character,  and  the 
appetite  beginning  to  improve.    I  also  prescribed  a  drink  for 
the  alleviation  of  his  thirst,  which  his  wife  prepared  with 
care,  and  of  which  he  partook  ad  libitum;  it  was  a  beverage 
which  he  much  relished  ;  it  was  made  by  pouring  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  hot  water  upon  half  an  ounce  of  cream  of 
tartar,  a  bunch  of  spear-mint,  a  thick  slice  of  lemon,  a 
little  gum-acacia,  and  sugar.    I  believe  this  proved  a  most 
efficacious  diuretic,  in  conjunction  with  the  pills,  which,  at 
length,  had  a  grain  of  the  extract  of  gentian  added  to  each 
dose. 

I  took  leave  of  the  patient  on  the  2nd  of  June,  for  he  was 
getting  rid  of  his  dropsical  effusions,  and  of  his  embarrassments 
of  respiration  and  muscular  activity;  his  pulse  had  become 
soft,  regular,  and  natural;  his  kidneys,  from  being  inactive 
were  doing  a  full  measure  of  duty;  in  like  manner  his 
skin,  which  perspired  freely  through  the  night;  his  cou^h 
was  nearly  gone;  his  tongue  was  no  longer  feverish  and 
coated,  but  clean  and  natural  in  colour.     In  short,  the 
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power  of  medicines  in  combination,  was  most  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  by  the  several  phenomena  of  this  case;  nor 
could  there  be  a  better  illustration  of  the  ignorance  of 
divers  physicians,  who  have  ventured,  after  a  long  career 
of  profitable  gains,  to  express  themselves  as  dissatisfied  with 
the  art  of  healing,  which  art  they  must  have  unworthily 
essayed  and  practised. 

I  could  not  suffer  the  case  to  be  buried  in  silence,  when 
multitudes  of  similar  grievous  maladies  cannot  but  give  way 
to  a  similar  course  of  treatment,  under  professional  hands  that 
will  rely  on  the  powers  of  medicine.  I  know  no  disorders, 
indeed,  that  require  so  settled  a  course  of  deobstruent 
measures  as  do  the  dropsical,  whether  manifesting  them- 
selves in  particular  cavities,  or,  in  all  the  areolar  spaces 
with  which  the  body  is  encompassed.  These  effusions 
are  but  the  consequences  of  obstructions  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  several  fluids  of  the  body,  whether  san- 
guineous, serous,  vaporous,  or  lubricating;  our  failures  are 
but  too  frequently  referable  to  a  want  of  perseverance  in 
medical  measures,  by  reason  of  a  want  of  settled  principle 
upon  the  sources  of  disease  that  bring  them  into  requisition. 

The  blood  is  the  primary  consideration  in  all  these  disor- 
ders, as  to  quality,  fluidity,  quantity,  and  determination. 

Case  TV. — January  13  th,  1824. — A  patient,  aged  18,  had 
been  suffering  for  a  twelvemonth  under  various  signs  of 
debility,  with  swellings  of  the  legs,  which  were  considered 
to  be  incidental  to  his  rapid  growth — he  derived  relief  from 
cold  applications  to  his  legs  and  feet,  with  rest,  but  no  more. 
At  lengh  his  lower  extremities  swelled  again,  and  a  singular 
kind  of  eruption  appeared  upon  them;  livid  blotches  occupied 
the  legs  from  the  knees  down  to  the  ancles,  which  in  two 
days  threw  off  scales  with  a  central  hole  in  each,  that 
appeared  to  originate  from  so  many  pustules  bursting  without 
emitting  any  discharge.     As  the  swellings  of  the  legs 
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subsided  upon  rest,  a  severe  pain  seized  his  left  side  over  the 
heart,  which  extended  up  to  the  left  shoulder,  and  was 
accompanied  by  fits  of  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  any  slight 
exertion  aggravated  the  pain  and  palpitation,  when  he  would 
also  feel  great  oppression  and  fatigue.  The  like  would  also 
ensue  on  his  removing  from  a  warm  to  a  colder  atmosphere. 
His  countenance  was  depressed  and  pallid,  he  was  of  a  spare 
frame,  the  tongue  was  foul,  the  lips  dry  and  scaly,  he  sufiered 
much  from  thirst,  and  had  a  bad  taste  in  his  mouth;  the 
appetite  was  great,  he  would  eat  a  large  quantity  of  animal 
food  even  for  breakfast;  the  bowels  were  costive;  the  pulse 
was  quick  and  full,  as  if  the  arteries  were  oppressed  with 
blood. 

Pressing  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  round  the  hepatic 
region,  gave  him  pain  which  surprized  him,  for  the  pain 
would  then  extend  to  the  heart.  For  this  state  of  things  I 
ordered  venesection  to  10  ounces;  3  grains  of  calomel  with 
8  grains  of  compound  colocynth  pill,  and  4  grains  of 
hyoscyamus,  to  be  followed  by  two  black  doses  the  next  day 
at  an  interval  of  four  hours.  The  next  day  he  was  bled 
again,  as  his  pulse  remained  full,  hard  and  quick — the  pills 
also  were  repeated  at  night,  and  the  black  draught  the 
following  morning. 

In  24  hours,  ten  more  leeches  were  applied  to  the  left 
side  by  reason  of  pain  and  tenderness  there,  and  a  dia- 
phoretic mixture  with  colchicum  was  prescribed.  His  legs 
then  ceased  to  swell,  the  red  blotches  disappeared  from  them, 
and  his  strength  and  spirits  improved;  his  tongue  began  to 
get  clean  at  its  tip  and  edges.  He  required  the  pills  in 
lessened  strength  for  several  nights,  to  keep  his  liver  and 
bowels  in  action,  and  these  were  assisted  by  a  mixture  of  in- 
fusion of  gentian,  camphor  mixture  and  Epsom  salts,  under 
which  he  improved  rapidly  till  the  26th,  when  his  pulse 
became  quick  and  jerking,  and  the  pain  in  the  left  side 
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returned.  For  this  he  was  bled  to  8  ounces;  the  blood  was 
much  buffed  and  cupped,  the  tongue  was  white,  lie  was 
put  under  the  action  of  a  senna  and  salts  mixture,  which 
operated  well,  and  on  the  29th,  after  taking  some  diaphoretic 
medicine,  he  was  convalescent.  This  patient  is  still  living, 
having  enjoyed  excellent  health  for  the  last  thirty-three 
years. 

I  will  now  ask,  what  other  condition  than  that  of  deterio- 
rated blood  existed  in  the  foregoing  case?  I  had  put  it 
down  in  my  note  book  as  chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver; 
it  might  have  been  viewed  also  as  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  pericardium,  or  as  incipient  scurvy,  or  incipient  dropsy 
of  the  legs;  it  would  have  justified  either  of  these  desig- 
nations; the  debility-theorists  would  have  looked  black  upon 
my  prescriptions,  and  substituted  bark,  and  porter,  and  wine, 
till  the  patient's  nose  would  bleed,  or  piles  supervene  for  the 
patient's  safety,  or,  in  greater  probability,  for  his  death,  from 
general  engorgement  of  the  larger  vessels,  and  from  emptiness 
of  the  capillaries,  by  reason  of  defective  vital  fluidity  of  the 
blood,  as  the  real  source  of  the  debility. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  was,  by  mistake,  brought  into 
contact  with  a  flourishing  homoeopath;  I  terrified  him  by 
saying  his  patient  would  be  better  for  a  few  leeches.  "  How," 
said  he,  "  can  you  order  leeches  or  bleeding,  when  you  say  that 
the  blood  is  the  life  of  the  body?  why,  when  you  take  away 
the  blood,  you  take  away  so  much  of  the  life  of  the  body!" 

Now,  if  this  question  was  put  in  honesty,  this  homoeopath 
could  not  know  that  the  blood  is  liable  to  vitiation  by  im- 
purities of  divers  kinds,  as  well  as  to  innumerable  other  dis- 
ordering influences.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  question  was 
started  to  pose  me,  he  could  not  have  honestly  weighed  the 
argument  submitted  to  his  consideration.  Dissimilia-dissi- 
milibus  non  judicantur . 

The  body  rarely  dies  for  the  want  of  blood;  its  anaemic 
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condition,  about  which  we  read  so  much,  is  rarely  a  defi- 
ciency of  the  fluid,  but  mostly  its  default.    The  green  sick- 
ness of  young  women  is  unquestionably  their  blood  at  fault. 
Purgations,  effervescing  saline  draughts,  preparations  of  iron, 
change  of  air,  and  mental  satisfaction,  will  effect  great  things 
towards  the  restoration  of  a  normal  condition  to  young 
women  and  young  men  alike,  and  even  a  venesection,  where 
the  heart  is  much  embarrassed  by  congestion  in  its  vicinity, 
will  lead  the  way  to  warmer  feet  and  ruddier  cheeks.  The 
age  of  development  from  the  youthful  to  the  adult  period,  is 
one  that  taxes  the  physician's  skill,  and  the  teacher's  judg- 
ment, and  the  parent's  discretion;  it  especially  calls  upon  the 
physician  to  consider  well  the  five  points  of  all  medical 
consideration  in  all  cases  that  may  come  under  his  cognizance, 
to  wit,  the  nature,  the  constitution,  the  determination,  the 
continuity,  and  the  quantity  of  the  blood,  upon  which  the 
welfare  of  the  body  depends,  and,  in  reference  to  which, 
these  my  labours  have  begun,  and  will  continue  to  the 
end  of  my  life,— for  these  five  points  are  indispensable  to  the 
hand  of  sound  medical  efficiency. 
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